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lost. 
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On  DEATH. 


PSALM  xxiii.  4. 

though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  Jhadow 
of  death y  1  will  fear  no  evil  ;  for  thou  art  with 
me  3  thy  rod  and  thy  faff  they  comfort  me . 


rp 

.1  HIS  Pfalm  exhibits  the  pleafing  pifture  of  a 
pious  man  rejoicing  in  the  goodnefs  of  Heaven. 
He  looks  around  him  on  his  Hate,  and  his  heart 
overflows  with  gratitude.  When  he  reviews  the 
pail;  part  of  his  life,  he  contemplates  God  as  his 
jhepherd 5  who  hath  made  him  lie  down  in  green  pas¬ 
tures,  and  led  him  befde  the  fill  waters.  When  he 
coniniers  the  prelent,  he  beholds  his  divine  bene- 
fa  ft  or  preparing  a  table  for  him  in  the  prefence  of  hi s 
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enemieSy  and  making  his  cup  run  ever .  When  he 
looks  forward  to  the  future,  be  confides  in  the  fame 
goodnefs,  as  continuing  to  follow  him  all  the  days  of 
his  lifey  and  bringing  him  to  dwell  in  the  houfe  of  the 
Lor d  forever .  Amid  ft  thefe  images  of  tranquillity 
and  happinefs,  one  objedt  prefents  itfeftj  which  is 
fufficient  to  overcaft  the  minds  and  to  damp  the 
joy  of  the  greateft  part  of  men  ;  that  is,  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death.  But  on  the  Pfalmift  it  produced 
no  fuch  effedt.  With  perfect  compofure  and  fe- 
renity,  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  is  to 
pafs  through  the  valley  of  the  fhadow  of  death *  The 
profpect,  inftead  of  dejediing  him,  appears  to  heigh¬ 
ten  his  triumph,  by  that  fecurity  which  the  prefence 
of  his  almighty  guardian  afforded  him.  I  will  fear 
no  evil ,  for  thou  art  with  me  :  and  puriuing  the  al- 
lufion  with  which  he  had  begun,  exults  in  the  hope 
that  the  fhepherdwho  had  hitherto  conducted  him, 
would  fupport  him  with  his  ftajf>  while  he  paffed 
through  that  dark  and  perilous  region,  and  with  his 
rod  %  or  paftoral  crook,  would  guard  him  from  ev- 
ery  danger. 

Such  is  the  happy  diftindiion  which  good  men 
enjoy,  in  a  fituation  the  tnoft  formidable  to  human 
nature.  That  threatening  fpedtre  which  appals 
others,  carries  no  terrour  to  them.  While  worldly 
men  arejuftly  faid  through  fear  cf  Death  to  be  ah 
their  life-time  Jubjeff  to  bondage y  to  the  righteous  on¬ 
ly  it  belongs  to  look  on  death,  and  mule.  Since 
then  it  is  in  the  power  of  religion  to  confer  upon 
ps  fo  high  a  privilege,  let  us  adventure  to  contem¬ 
plate  fteadily  this  laft  foe  whom  we  rmift  all  encoun¬ 
ter.  Let  usconfider  what  death  is  in  itfelr,  and  by 
what  means  good  men  are  enabled  to  meet  it  with 
fortitude.  Though  the  fubjedf  may  be  reckoned 
gloomy,  it  mull  he  admitted  to  be  intei efting.  Thv^ 
dofe  of  life  is  a  folemn  and  important  event,  to 
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which  every  wife  man  will  have  regard  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  tenour  of  his  conduct.  No  one  can  a  61  his 
part  with  propriety,  who  confiders  not  how  it  is  to 
tv.]  annate  ;  and  to  exclude  from  our  thoughts  what 
we  cannot  prevent  from  adually  taking  place,  is  the 
refuge  of  none  hut  the  timorous  and  weak.  We 
are  more  encouraged  to  enter  on  this  meditation, 
by  reflecting  on  the  f'uperiour  advantages  which,  as 
Chi i Ilians,  we  enjoy  for  overcoming  the  fear  of 
death,  beyond  that  holy  man  whofe  fentiment  is 
now  before  us.  Thofe  great  objeds  which  he  be¬ 
held  through  tne  medium  of  types  and  figures,  are 
dearly  revealed  to  us.  That  dilpenfation  of  grace 
which  in  his  days  began  to  open,  is  now  complet¬ 
ed.  1  hat  life  and  immortality,  which  then  only 
dawned  on  the  world,  have  now  flione  forth  with 
full  light  and  fplendour. 


Death  may  be  confldered  in  three  views :  as 
the  reparation  of  the  foul  from  the  body  ;  as  the 
conclufion  of  the  prefent  life;  as  the  entrance  in¬ 
fo  a  new  ftate  of  exigence.  In  the  firfl  view,  it  is 
regarded  as  painful  and  agonizing.  In  the  fecond, 
it  is  melancholy  and  dejeding.  In  the  third,  it  is 
awful  and  alarming.  One  of  the  firft  enquiries  which 
occurs  concerning  it  is,  for  what  purpofes  it  was 
clothed  with  all  thefe  terrours  ?  Why,  under  the 
government  of  a  gracious  Being,  the  termination 
of  life  was  loaded  with  Co  much  forrow  and  dtftrefs? 
We  know  that,  in  confequence  of  the  fall,  death  was 
mflided  as  a  puntlnment  upon  the  human  race. 
But  no  unnecellary  feverities  are  ever  cxercifcd  by 
God;  and  th.e  wisdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  di- 
\  ine  plan  will  be  much  illuffrated,  by  oblerving  that 
all  the  formidable  circumflances  which  attend  death 
are,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  mankind,  abfolutely 
yequifite  to  the  proper  government  of  the  world, 
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The  terrors  of  death  are,  in  faff,  the  great  guardi¬ 
ans  of  life.  They  excite  in  every  individual  that 
defire  of  felf  prelervation,  which  is  nature’s  firft  law. 
They  reconcile  him  to  bear  the  diftreffes  of  life  with 
patience.  They  prompt  him  to  undergo  its  ufeful 
and  neceffary  labours  with  alacrity  ;  and  they  re¬ 
ft  rain  him  from  many  of  thofe  evil  courfes  by  which 
his  fafety  would  be  endangered.  While  they  are 
in  fo  many  refpedts  beneficial  to  the  individual, 
they  are,  at  the  fame  time,  the  lafeguard  of  fociety. 
If  death  were  not  dreaded  and  abhorred  as  it  is 
by  men,  no  public  order  could  be  preferved  in 
the  world.  The  fword  of  authority  were  lifted  up 
in  vain.  The  landhons  of  law  would  lofe  their  ef¬ 
fect.  The  fcafroid  and  the  executioner  would  be 
derided  •  and  the  violent  left  to  trample  unreftrain- 
ed  on  the  rights  of  the  peaceful.  If,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  reftraints  which  felf  prefervation  impofes, 
fociety  is  fo  often  difturbed  by  the  crimes  of  the 
wicked,  w*hat  a  fcene  of  confufion  would  it  become, 
if  capital  punifhments,  which  are  the  laft  refource 
of  government,  were  of  no,  influence  to  deter  of¬ 
fenders  ! 

For  fuch  important  ends  the  conclufion  of  life 
has,  by  the  appointment  of  Providence,  been  made 
an  awful  objeQ:.  The  valley  of  death  has  been 
planted  with  terrours  to  the  apprehenfion  of  men. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  what  feemed  at 
firft  to  arraign  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  is  upon 
enquiry  found  to  confirm  it.  But  though  for  the 
moft  falutary  purpofes,  it  was  requifite  that  the  fear 
of  death  ftiould  be  a  powerful  principle  in  human 
nature,  yet,  like  our  other  propen fines,  it  is  apt, 
when  left  to  it  felf,  to  run  into  excels.  Over  many 
it  ufurps  fuch  an  aicendant  as  to  debafe  their  char- 
adler,  and  to  defeat  the  chief  ends  of  living.  To 
preferve  it  within  fuch  bounds  that  it  fhall  not  in¬ 
terrupt 
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fcerrupt  us  in  preforming  the  proper  offices  and  du¬ 
ties  of  life,  is  the  diftin£lion  of  the  brave  man  above 
the  coward  ;  and  to  furmount  it  in  fuch  a  degree 
that  it  fiiall  not,  even  in  near  profpedt,  dejeft  our 
fpirit,  or  trouble  our  peace,  is  the  great  preference 
which  virtue  enjoys  above  guilt.  It  has  been  ths 
ftudy  of  the  wife  and  reflecting,  in  every  age,  to 
attain  this  fteadinefs  of  mind.  Philofophy  purfu- 
ed  it  as  its  chief  objeft  ;  and  profeifed  that  the  great 
end  of  its  difeipline  was,  to  enable  its  votaries  to 
conquer  the  fear  of  death.  Let  us  then,  before  we 
have  recourfe  to  the  more  powerful  aid  of  religion, 
hearken  for  a  little  to  what  reafon  has  fuggefled 
on  this  fubjeft.  Her  afliflance  may,  perhaps,  be  not 
entirely  defpicable ;  and  though  the  armour  which 
fhe  offers  be  not  completely  of  proof,  it  may  ferve, 
however,  to  turn  afide,  or  to  blunt,  fome  of  the 
lhafts  which  are  aimed  again  ft  us  by  the  laft  foe. 


After  this  manner  fhe  may  be  fuppofed  to  ad- 
drefs  mankind,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  their 

fate. - Children  of  men  !  it  is  well  known  to  you, 

that  you  are  a  mortal  race.  Death  is  the  law  of 
your  nature,  the  tribute  of  your  being,  the  debt 
which  all  are  bound  to  pay.  On  thefe  terms  you 
received  life,  that  you  fhould  be  ready  to  give  it  up, 
when  Providence  calls  you  to  make  room  for  others, 
who,  in  like  manner,  when  their  time  is  come,  fhall 
follow  you.  He  who  is  unwilling  to  fubmit  to 
death  when  Heaven  decrees  it,  deferves  not  to  have 
lived.  You  might  as  reafonably  complain,  that 
you  did  not  live  before  the  time  appointed  for  your 
coming  into  the  world,  as  lament  that  you  are  not 
to  live  longer,  when  the  period  of  your  quitting  it  is 
arrived.  What  divine  providence  hath  made  ne~ 
ccifary,  human  prudence  ought  to  comply  with 
cheerfully.  Submit  at  any  rate  you  muft  ;  and  i* 
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2t  not  much  better  to  follow  of  your  own  accord # 
than  to  be  dragged  reluctantly,  and  by  force  ?  What 
pnvilege  have  you  to  plead,  or  what  reafon  to  urge^ 
why  you  fhould  po  fiefs  an  exemption  from  the  com¬ 
mon  doom  P  All  things  around  you  are  mortal  and 
peri  filing,  Cities,  hates,  and  empires  have  their 
period  let.  The  proudeft  monuments  of  human  art 
mouider  into  duft.  Even  the  works  of  nature  wax 
old  and  decay.  In  the  mjdfi  of  this  univerfal  tend¬ 
ency  to  change,  could  you  expect  that  to  your  frame 
alone  a  permanent  duration  fhould  he  given  ?  All 
who  have  gone  before  you,  have  fuhmitted  to  the 
firoke  of  death.  All  who  are  to  come  after  you, 
fhai!  undergo  the  fame  fate.  The  great  and  the 
good,  the  prince  and  the  peafant,  the  renowned  and 
the  obfeure,  travel  alike  the  road  which  leads  to  the 
grave.  At  the  moment  when  you  expire,  thou- 
fands  throughout  tiae  world  fhall,  together  with  you, 
be  yielding  up  their  breath.  Can  that  be  held  a 
great  calamity  which  is  common  to  you  with  every 
thing  that  lives  on  earth  •  which  is  an  event  as  much 
according  to  the  cortrle  of  nature,,  as  it  is  that  leaves 
fhould  fall  in  autumn,  or  that  fruit  fhould  drop 
from  the  tree  when  it  is  fully  ripe  ? 

The  pain  of  death  cannot  be  very  long,  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  lefs  fevere  than  what  you  have*:  at  other 
times  experienced.  The  pomp  of  death  is  mere 
terrifying  than  death  itfelf,  It  is  to  the  weaknefs 
of  imagination  that  it  owes  its  chief  power  of  dejeft- 
ing  your  fpirits  ;  for  when  the  force  of  the  mind  is 
roufed,  there  is  almoft  no  paflion  in  our  nature  but 
what  has  fhowed  itfelf  able  to  overcome  the  fear  of 
death.  Honour  has  defied  death  ;  love  has  defpif- 
ed  it  ;  Tame  has  rufhed  upon  it ;  revenge  has  dis¬ 
regarded  it  ;  grief  a  thou  land  times  has  wiflied  for 
its  approach.  Is  it  n.ot  ft  range  that  reafon  and 
virtue  cannot  give  vou  ftrength  to  furmount  that 
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fear  which,  even  in  feeble  minds,  fo  many  paflions 
have  conquered  ?  What  inconfiftency  is  there  in 
complaining  fo  much  of  the  evils  of  life,  and  being 
at  the  fame  time  lo  afraid  of  what  is  to  terminate 
them  all  ?  Who  can  tell  whether  his  future  life 
might  not  teem  with  difaftefs  and  naileries,  as  yet 
unknown,  were  it  to  be  prolonged  according  to  his 
xvifh  ?  At  any  rate,  is  it  definable  to  draw  life  out  to 
the  lafl;  dregs,  and  to  wait  till  old  age  pour  upon 
you  its  whole  ftore  of  difeafes  and  forrows  ?  You 
lament  that  you  are  to  die ;  but  did  you  view  your 
filiation  properly,  you  would  have  much  grea  lC  i 
caufe  to  lament  if  you  were  chained  to  this  life  for 
two  or  three  hundred  years,  without  pohibility  of 
releafe.  Expeft  therefore  calmly  that  which  is  nat¬ 
ural  in  it  fell,  and  which  mull  be  fit,  becaufe  it  is 
the  appointment  of  Heaven.  Perform  your  duty 
as  a  good  fuhjedt  of  the  Deity,  during  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  you  ;  and  rejoice  that  a  period  is  fixed  for 
your  difmiffion  from  the  prefent  warfare.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  flavifh  dread  of  death  deftroys  all 
the  comfort  of  that  life  which  you  feek  to  preferve. 
Better  to  undergo  the  ftroke  of  death  at  once,  than 
to  live  in  perpetual  mifery  from  the  fear  of  dying. 

Such  difeonrfes  as  thefe  are  fpccioua  at  leaf!, 
and  plaufible.  The  arguments  are  notf  without 
ftrength,  and  ought  to  produce  fome  efFetl  on  a 
cenfiderate  refiefting  mind.  But  it  is  to  be  fufpeff- 
edthat  their  effe£l  will  be  chiefly  felt  when  the  mind 
is  calm  and  at  eafe  ;  rather  when  fpeculating  upon 
death  at  a  diftance,  than  when  beholding  it  at  hand. 
When  the  critical  moment  arrives  which  places  the 
anxious  trembling  foul  on  the  borders  of  an  un¬ 
known  world,  reafonings  drawn  from  neceflity  and 
propriety  will  be  of  fmall  avail  to  quiet  its  alarms. 

In  order  to  afford  relief  you  mud  give  it  hope  5 
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you  muit  promile  it  proteftion  ;  you  muft  offer 
lomewhat  on  which  it  can  lay  hold  for  fupport  a- 
midfl:  the  druggies  of  labouring  nature.  Hence 
t  ic  gi  eat  importance  of  thofe  difcoveries  which  rev- 
elation  has  made,  and  ot  thofe  principles  with  which 
h-  ioi  tifies  the  heart.  To  the  confxderation  of  thefe 
iet  us  next  proceed*  and  obferve  their  fuperior  ef¬ 
ficacy  for  furmounting  the  fear  of  death.  In  order 
to  judge  or  their  importance*  it  will  be  proper  to 
taicc  a  view  of  deatn  in  each  of  thofe  lights  in  which 
it  appears  moll:  formidable  to  mankind. 

It  may  be  confidered,  firft,  as  the  termination  of 
our  preient  exigence  *  the  final  period  of  all  its  joys* 
and  hopes.  he  concluding  feene  of  any  courfe 
of  a  ft  ion  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  with  plea- 
iure,  even  the  laft  fight  of  objefts  which  we  have 
been  long  accuflomed  to  behold*  feldom  fails  of 
flriking  the  mind  with  painful  regret.  How  ma¬ 
ny  cireumftances  will  concur  to  heighten  that  re~ 
gret*  when  the  time  comes  of  our  bidding  an  eter¬ 
nal  adieu  to  the  light  of  day  ;  to  every  purluit  which 
had  occupied  our  attention  as  citizens  of  the  world  - 
and  to  every  friend  and  relation  who  had  attachl 
ed  our  hearts  ?  How  dej effing  is  the  thought  to* 
the  greatefl  part  of  men*  that  the  fun  fhall  rife*  and 
the  feafons  fhall  return  to  others*  but  no  more  to 
them  •  and  that  while  their  neighbours  are  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  ufual  affairs  of  life*  they  fhall  be  fhut  up 
in  a  dark  lonefome  manfion,  forgotten  and  cut  off 
from  among  men,  as  though  they  had  never  been  l 
I  faid *  in  the  cutting  off  my  days ,  1  fhall  go  to  the 
gates  of  the  grave .  1  am  deprived  of  the  rrfidue  of 

my  years*  J fhall  not  foe  the  Lord  again  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  I  fhall  behold  man  no  more  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world*. 

Let 
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Let  us  now  obferve^  that  the  deje£lion  into  which 
we  are  apt  to  fink  at  fuch  a  jundlure,  will  bear  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  our  attachment  to  the 
objects  which  we  leave,  and  to  the  importance 
of  thofe  refources  which  remain  with  us  when  they 
are  gone.  He  who  is  taking  farewell  of  a  country 
through  which  he  had  travelled  with  fatisfa&ion, 
and  he  who  is  driven  from  his  native  land,  with 
which  he  had  connedled  every  idea  of  fettlement 
and  comfort,  will  have  very  different  feelings  at  the 
time  of  departure.  Such  is  the  difference  which,  at 
the  hour  of  death,  takes  place  between  the  righteous 
and  the  ungodly.  The  latter  knows  nothing  higher 
or  better  than  the  prefent  flate  of  exiftence,  Ilis  in- 
terefts,his  pleafures,his  expe6lations  all  centered  here. 
He  lived  folely  for  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,. 
Dreadful,  therefore,  and  infupportable  mull  be  that 
event  which  feparates  him  from  thefe  for  ever. 
Whereas  the  culture  of  religion  had  previoufly 
formed  the  mind  of  the  chriftian  for  a  calm  and  eafy 
tranfition  from  this  life.  It  had  inflrudlcd  him  in 
the  proper  eflimate  of  fublunary  happinefs.  It  had 
fet  higher  profpedts  before  him.  It  had  formed 
him  to  a  more  refined  tafte  of  enjoyment,  than  what 
the  common  round  of  worldly  amiifements  could 
gratify.  It  gave  him  connexions  and  alliances  with 
Spiritual  objefls,  which  are  unknown  to  the  men  of  the 
world.  Hence,  though  he  be  attached  to  life  by 
the  natural  feelings  of  humanity,  he  is  raifed  above 
the  weak  and  unmanly  regret  of  parting  with  it.  He 
knew  that  it  was  intended  as  preparatory  only  to  a 
lucceeding  flate.  As  foon  as  the  feafon  of  prepar¬ 
ation  fliould  be  finifhed,  he  expedled  a  removal  ; 
and  when  Providence  gives  the  fignal,  he  bids  adieu 
to  the  world  with  compofed  refolution  and  undif- 
turbed  heart.  What  though  death  interrupt  him 
in  the  middle  of  his  def  gns,  and  break  olF  the  plans 
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which  he  had  formed,  of  being  ufeful  to  his  family 
and  the  world  ?  all  thefe  he  leaves  with  tranquillity 
in  the  hands  of  that  Providence  to  which  he  has 
ever  been  accudomed  to  look  up  with  refignation  ; 
which  governed  the  world  wifely  and  gracioufly 
before  he  exifted  ;  and  which  he  knows  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  govern  it  with  equal  wifdorn  and  benigni¬ 
ty  when  he  fhall  be  in  it  no  more.  The  time  of 
his  departure  was  not  left  to  his  own  choice  ;  but 
he  believes  it  to  be  the  mod  proper,  becaufe  it  is  the 
time  chofen  by  him  who  cannot  err.  Honourable 
age  is  not  that  which  flandeth  in  length  of  time,  nor 
that  which  is  meafured  by  number  of  years.  But  wif-- 
dor/i  is  the  grey  hair  to  man  ;  and  an  unfpotted  life  is 
old  age When  he  beholds  his  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  mourning  around  him,  his  heart  may  melt, 
but  will  not  be  over  powered  ;  for  it  is  relieved  by 
the  thought  that  he  is  bidding  them  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary,  not  an  eternal  farewel.  He  commends  them 
in  the  mean  time,  to  the  bl  effing  of  that  God  whom 
he  has  ferved ;  and  while  he  is  parting  from  them, 
he  hears  a  voice  which  fooths  his  fpirit  with  thofe 
comforting  words,  Leave  thy  fatherlefs  children  ;  I 
will  prefer  vc  them  alive  ;  and  let  thy  widow  trujl  in 

But  death  is  more  than  the  conclufion  of  human 
life.  It  is  the  gate  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
doles  on  this  world,  opens  into  eternity.  Under 
this  view,  it  has  often  been  the  fubjefl  of  terrour  to 
the  ferious  and  reflecting;.  The  trail fition  they  were 
about  to  make  was  awful.  Before  them  lay  a  vafl 
undifcovered  region,  from  whofe  bourn  no  travel¬ 
ler  ever  returned  to  bring  information  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  which  he  found,  or  of  the  objefls  which  he 
tnet  with  there.  The  fufl  conception  which  fug*. 

gefts 
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gefts  itfelf  is,  that  the  difembodied  fpint  is  to  apu 
pear  before  its  Creator,  who  is  then  to  aft  as  its 
Judge.  The  drift  inquifition  which  it  mult  un¬ 
dergo,  the  impartial  doom  which  it  mud  hear  pro-* 
nounced*  and  the  unalterable  date  to  which  it  Shall 
be  affigned,  are  awful  forms  riling  before  the  imagin'* 
ation.  They  are  ideas  which  confcience  forces  upon 
all.  Mankind  can  neither  avoid  confidering  them-* 
felves  as  accountable  creatures,  nor  avoid  viewing 
death  as  the  feafon  when  their  account  is  to  be  giv- 
en.  Such  a  lentiment  is  with  mod  men  the  fource 
of  dread;  with  all  men,  of  anxiety.  To  a  certain  de- 
gree  a  good  confcience  will  convey  comfort.  The  re- 
fleftion  on  a  well  fpent  life  makes  a  wide  difference 
between  the  lad  moments  of  the  righteous  and  the 
finner.  But,  whofe  confcience  is  fo  clear  as  to  drike 
him  with  no  remorfe  ?  Whofe  righteoufnefs  is  fo 
unblemiflied  as  to  abide  the  ferutiny  of  the  great 
fearcher  of  hearts  ?  Who  dares  red  his  everlading 
fate  upon  his  perfeft  conformity  to  the  rule  of  duty 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  P 

We  mud  not  judge  of  the  fentiments  of  men  at 
the  approach  of  death  by  their  ordinary  train  of 
thought  in  the  days  of  health  and  eafe.  Their  views 
of  moral  conduft  are  then,  too  generally,  fuperficial ; 
flight  excufes  fatisfy  their  minds,  and  the  avocations 
for  life  prevent  their  attention  from  dwelling  long  on 
difagreeable  fubjefts.  But  when  altogether  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  they  are  led 
to  their  own  reileftions  on  pad  cotiduft  ;  with  their 
fpirits  enfeebled  by  difeafe,  and  their  minds  impreffed 
with  the  terrors  of  an  invifiblc  region  ;  the  moft  re- 
folute  are  apt  to  defpond,  and  even  the  virtuous  ar* 
in  danger  of  finking  under  the  remembrance  of  their 
crroim  and  frailties.  The  trembling  mind  cads 
everywhere  around  an  anxious  exploring  eye  after 
asy  P°wer  that  can  uphold,  anv  mercy  that  will 
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iliidd  and  lave  it.  And  accordingly  we  fee  how 
eagerly  every  device  has  been  embraced  which  fuper- 
itition  could  invent  in  various  countries,  for  quieting 
the  alarms  of  the  departing  fpirit.  ° 

Here  appears  the  great  importance  of  thofedif-/ 
coveries  which  Chriftianity  has  made  concerning  the 
governmentof  the  univerfe.  It  difplays  the  enfigns 
of  grace  and  clemency.  It  reveals  the  Almighty 
not  as  a  creator  only  and  a  judge,  but  as  a  compaf- 
fionate  paient,  who  /mows  out J Tame ,  'who  reviCTnhers 
we  are  dujl^who  pities  us  as  a  father  pitieth  his  child - 
rnij  and  with  whom  there  is  forgivenefs ,  that  he  may 
be  loved  as  well  as  feared.  Thefe  general  views, 
however,  of  the  divine  adminiftration,  would  not 
have  been  fufficient  to  give  full  relief,  if  they  had 
not  been  confirmed  by  certain  decifive  faffs  to  which 
the  mind  can  appeal  amidft  all  its  doubts  and  fears. 
Two  fuch  faffs  the  gofpel  holds  forth  to  us,  partic¬ 
ularly  adapted  to  the  filiation  of  human  nature  in 
its  greateff  extremity  ;  the  atonement  and  the  inter-, 
ceflion  of  Chrift.  JThere  is  no  fentiment  more  nat« 
ural  to  men  than  this,  that  guilt  muff  be  expiated 
by  fufFering.  All  government  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  public  ju dice  requires  compenfatiori 
for  crimes  ;  and  all  religions  proceed  upon  the 
belief,  that,  in  order  to  the  pardon  of  the  finner,  atone¬ 
ment  muff  be  made  to  the  juitice  of  heaven.  Hence, 
the  endlefs  variety  of  facrifices,  viffims,  and  expia¬ 
tions  which  have  filled  the  earth.  The  great .fa ori¬ 
fice  which  our  Redeemer  offered  for  guilt,  coincides 
with  thefe  natural  fentiments  of  mankind  in  giving 
eafe  to  the  heart.  It  fhows  us  the  forfeit  of  guilt 
paid  by  a  divine  perfonage  in  our  behalf;  and  al¬ 
lows  us  to  look  up  to  the  Governour  of  the  world, 
as  merciful  to  the  guilty  in  confiffency  with  julfice 
and  order.  But  full  fome  anxiety  might  remain 
concerning  the  extention  of  that  mercy  to  our  own 
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cafe  in  particular.  An  invifible  Sovereign  is  -an  aw¬ 
ful  idea ;  almighty,  unknown  power,  is  always  form¬ 
idable,  and  would  be  ready  to  overwhelm  the  fpirit 
of  the  feeble,  were  not  an  interceffor  with  that  Sov¬ 
ereign  revealed.  This  mtercelior  is  one  who  lived 
and  afled  in  our  own  nature  ;  who  not  only  knows, 
but  who  experienced  our  frailty  ;  who  has  all 
the  feelings  of  a  brother  for  human  infirmity  and 
diftrefs;  who  himfelfpaffed  through  that  valley  of  the 
jha&ovj  of  death  which  is  now  opening  on  us ;  to  whole 
powerful  meditation  with  his  Father  we  have  every 
encouragement  to  commit  the  charge  of  our  de¬ 
parting  fpirit. — Such  is  the  provifion  which  Chi  id- 
ianity  has  made  for  comforting  the  lad  hours  ol  man. 
The  atonement,  and  the  interceffion  of  Chrid,  are  the 
refuge  of  the  penitent  finner,  and  the  confolation  of 
the  faint.  By  their  means  the  throne  of  the  univerfe 
is  encircled  with  mercy.  The  cloud  which  hung 
over  the  invifible  world  begins  to  be  difperfed  ;  and 
hope  brightens  through  the  gloom. 

But  what  completes  the  triumph  of  good  men 
over  death  is,  the  profpefl  of  eternal  felicity.  This 
was  the  great  objeft  after  which  all  nations  have 
fighed,  as  the  only  complete  remedy  both  of  the 
miferies  of  life  and  the  fears  of  death.  On  this, 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  civilized  and  the 
favage  tribes  of  mankind  bend  their  longing  eyes’; 
eagerly  grafping  at  every  argument,  and  fondly  in¬ 
dulging  every  hope,  that  could  promife  them  a  pro¬ 
pitious  Deity,  and  the  prolongation  of  exiftence  in  a 
happier  date.  But  beyond  wifhes  and  feeble  ex¬ 
pectations,  the  light  of  nature  could  hardly  reach. 
Even  the  mod  cultivated,  philosophical  mind  was, 
at  the  hour  of  diffolution,  left  in  painful  (ulpenfe. 
Chridianity  has  put  an  end  to  all  hefitation  and 
doubt  on  this  important  fubjefl.  It  has  drawn 
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aliae  the  veil  through  which  reafon  eflayed  to'pene, 
uate  '>  an-l  has  difplayed  to  full  view  the  future  dwell-, 
ings  or  the  fpirits  of  the  juft,  the  manftons  of  ever- 
lalling  reft,  the  city  of  the  living  God.  Not  only  has 
it  informed  us  that  a  ftate  of  perfeft  felicity  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  righteous,  but  it  has  added  to  this  in¬ 
formation  a  variety  of  circumftances  which  render 
lhat  n.atc  (enfible  to  our  imagination,  and  encour¬ 
aging  to  our  hopes.  It  reprefents  it  as  fully  fecur- 
cd  by  tiic  gracious  undertaking  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  It  deferibes  it  as  an  inheritance ,  to  which  his 
followers  have  a  right  and  title.  He  is  faid  to  have 
taken  polfeffion  of  it  in  their  name.  He  rofe  from 
thc^  grave  as  the  fir  ft  fruits  of  them  that  fteep  ;  and 
trnuei  the  character  of  their  forerunner ,  entered  in— 
<o  the  heavenly  regions.  I  am  the  refurretdion  and 
ihe  life,  he  that  h slieveth  on  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  Ja all  oe  live.  1  give  unto  my  Jheep  eternal  life .  I 
afcsv.d  to  my  Fatioer  and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and 
your  God*. 

Hence,  to  thofe  who  have  lived  a  virtuous  life, 
and  who  die  in  the  faith  of  Chrift,  the  whole  afpedt 
of  death  is  changed.  Death  is  to  them  no  longer  the 
tyrant  who  approaches  with  his  iron  rod,  but  the 
meifenger  who  brings  the  tidings  of  life  and  liber¬ 
ty.  i  he  profpetis  which  open  to  them  cheer  their 
minds.  Even  in  the  vallev  of  death’s  {hade,  green 
p  aft  tires  appear  to  rife.  They  view  themfelves  as 
going  forth,  not  to  lie  blent  and  folitary  in  the 
darknefs  of  the  grave,  not  to  wander  forfaken  in  the 
wide  deferts  of  theuniverfe,  not  even  to  pal's  into  a 
region  where  they  are  altogether  ft  rangers  and  un¬ 
known  ;  but  to  enter  on  aland,  new  indeed  to 


fight,  but  by  faith  and  hope, frequented  long  before  j 
where  they  ftiall  continue  to  be  under  the  charge 
of  him  who  hath  hitherto  been  their  guardian,  be 
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reunited  to  many  of  their  ancient  and  beloved 
friends,  and  admitted  to  join  the  innumerable  multi¬ 
tude  ,  gathered  out  of  all  nations ,  and  tongues ,  and  peo¬ 
ple  y  who  ft  and  before  the  throne  of  God.  They  leave 
behind  the  dregs  of  their  nature  ;  and  exchange  this 
confined  and  gloomy  apartment  of  the  univerfe,  for 
the  glorious  manhons  of  their  father’s  lioule.  Ij Idl¬ 
ed  furely  arc  the  dying  in  this  hope,  and  blejfed  the 
dead  in  this  fruition,  reft  ing  from  their  labours ,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  their  works.  Good  men  are  detained  at 
prefent  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  :  Death 
admits  them  into  the  holy  place.  As  yet  they  fo- 
journ  in  the  territories  of  pilgrimage  and  exile  : 
Death  brings  them  home  to  the  native  land  of  Spi¬ 
rits.  In  this  world  they  are  divided  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  mingled  with  the  wonhleis  and  the  vile  ; 
Death  unites  in  one  affembly  all  the  pure  and  the 
juft.  In  the  fight  of  the  univerfe  they  Jeerned  to  diey 
and  their  departure  was  '  taken  for  utter  deftruefion. 
But  they  are  in  peace.  Their  reward  alfo  is  with  the 
Lord ,  and  the  care  of  them  with  the  Mcft  High  *. — 
O  Death  !  where  is  now  thy  fling  ?  O  Gravel  where 
is  thy  victory  ?  Where  are  the  ten  ours  with  which 
thou  haft  fo  long  affrighted  the  nations  ?  Where  are 
thy  dreary  and  defolate  domains,  the  haunts  of  fpec- 
tres  and  fhades,  the  abhorred  dwellings  of  darknefs 
and  corruption  ?  At  the.  touch  of  the  divine  rod, 
thy  vifionary  horrours  have  fled.  The  (pell  is  bro¬ 
ken.  The  dawn  of  the  celeftial  morning  has  d im¬ 
pelled  thy  difmal  gloom  ;  and,  inftead  of  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  dragons ,  appear  the  paradife  of  God. 

But  fuppofing  both  the  regret  of  quitting  life, 
and  the  dread  of  entering  into  a  futuie  Hate  to  be 
overcome,  there  is  ftiii  one  circumftance  which  ren¬ 
ders  death  formidable  to  many  ;  that  is,  the  fhock 
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which  nature  is  apprehending  to  fuftainat  the  fepa- 
lation  of  the  loul  from  the  body.  Formidable,  I 
admit,  this  may  juftly  render  it  to  them  v/hofe  lan¬ 
guishing  Ipirits  have  no  inward  fund  whence  they 
can  then  draw  relief.  Firmnefs  and  ftrength  of  mind 
is  peculiarly  requifite  for  the  fupport  of  nature  in  its 
la  ft  extremity  ;  and  that  ftrength  is  fupplied  by  re¬ 
ligion.  The  teftimony  of  a  good  confcience,  and 
the  remembrance  of  a  virtuous  life,  a  well  ground¬ 
ed  truft  in  the  divine  acceptance,  and  a  firm  hope 
of  future  felicity,  are  principles  fufficient  to  give 
compofure  and  fortitude,  to  the  heart,  even  in  the 
midft  of  agony.  In  what  a  high  degree  they  can 
fufpend  or  alleviate  the  feelings  of  pain,  has  been 
fully  demonftrated  by  the  magnanimous  behaviour 
of  luch  as  have  luffered  death  in  the  caufe  of  con- 
fcience  and  religion.  How  often  has  the  world  be¬ 
held  them  advancing  to  meet  that  fuppofed  king  of 
terrours,  not  with  calmnefs  only,  but  with  joy  ;  rail¬ 
ed  by  divine  profpe<5ls  and  hopes  into  an  intire  neg- 
keiand  contempt  of  bodily  buffering? 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  a  peculiar  affiftance 
from  heaven  is  looked  for  by  good  men  at  the  hour 
of  death.  As  they  are  taught  to  believe,  that  in  all 
the  emergencies  of  their  life  divine  goodnefs  has 
watched  over  them,  they  have  ground  to  conclude, 
that  at  the  iaft  it  will  not  forfake  them  ;  but  that  at 
the.  feafon  when  its  aid  is  moil  needed,  it  fhall  be 
molt  liberally  communicated.  Accordingly,  a  per- 
iuafion  fo  congruous  to  the  benignity  and  compaf- 
fion  of  the  Father  of  mercies,  has  been  the  comfort 
of  pious  men  in  every  age.  My  flejh  and  my  heart 
faileth  \  hut  God  is  the  ftrength  of  my  heart.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Jhadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil ,  for 
thou  art  with  me.  When  the  rod  and  ft  aft'  of  this 
Shepherd  of  Ifrael  are  held  forth  to  his  expiring 
fervants,  declining  nature  needs  no  other  fupport. 

The 
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The  feeret  influence  of  his  reviving  fpirit  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  their  confolation  and  ftrength,  while  the 
painful  ftruggle  with  mortality  lafts  ;  till  at  length, 
when  the  moment  arrives  that  thefilver  cord muft  be  loaf¬ 
ed,  and  the  golden  bowl  be  broken ,  their  Almighty  Pro-. 
te6lor  carries  off  the  immortal  fpirit  unhurt  by  the  fall 
of  its  earthly  tabernacle,  and  places  it  in  a  better  man- 
lion.  — ’How  refpe£lable  and  happy  is  fuch  a  conclu- 
lion  of  human  life,  when  one  in  this  manner  quits  the 
flageoftime,  honoured  and  fupported  with  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  his  Creator,  and  enjoying,  till  the  la  It  moment 
of  refit  61  ion,  the  plealing thought,  that  he  has  not  liv¬ 
ed  in  vain  !  I  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  finijhed 
my  courfe  ;  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Hence forthkhere  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righte o nfn ejs ,  which  the  Lord 
the  righteous  Judge  Jhall  give  me  at  that  day 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  poffefled  by  good  men  for  overcoming  the 
fears  of  death,  the  fir  ft  fentiment  which  fhould  a  rife 
in  our  minds,  is  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  hopes 
which  we  enjoy  by  means  of  the  Chri'ftian  religion. 
H  ow  depreffed  and  calamitous  was  the  human  con¬ 
dition,  as  long  as  the  terrour  of  death  hung,  like  a 
dark  cloud,  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  when, 
after  all  the  toils  of  life,  the  melancholy  filence  of 
the  grave  appeared  finally  to  clofe  the  feene  of  ex- 
iftence  ;  or,  if  a  future  Rate  opened  behind  it,  that 
ftate  teemed  with  all  thofe  forms  of  honour  which 
confcious  guilt  could  fugged  to  a  terrified  imagina- 
tion  !  The  happieft  change  which  ever  took  place 
in  the  circumftances  of  the  human  race,  is  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  difeoveries  with  which  we  are  bleffed 
concerning  the  government  of  the  unmerfe,  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  world,  and  the  future  defti nation  of 
man.  How  much  dignity  is  thereby  added  to  the 
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human  cliaradicr  and  date!  What  light  and  cheer¬ 
ful  nefs  is  introduced  into  our  abode  !  What  eternal 
praife  is  due  to  Him,  who,  according  to  his  abun¬ 
dant  mercy ,  hath  begotten  us  again  into  a  lively  hope , 
by  the  refur  region  of  Jefius  Cknft  from  the  dead ,  to 
an  inheritance  incorruptible ,  undefiled,  and  that  find- 
eth  not  away ,  refierved  in  heaven  ? 

The  next  effedl  which  the  fuhjefl  we  have  con« 
fidered  fhouid  produce,  is  an  earned  defire  to  ac- 
qui  re  thofe  advantages  which  good  men  enjoy  at 
their  death.  The  road  which  leads  to  them  is  plain 
and  obvious.  A  peaceful  and  happy  death  is,  by 
the  appointment  of  Heaven,  connected  with  a  holy 
and  virtuous  life.  Let  us  renounce  criminal  pur- 
fuits  and  pleafures  ;  let  us  ffer  God  and  keep  his 
commandments  ;  let  us  hold  fiaith  and  a  good  con¬ 
fidence ,  if  we  hope  for  comfort  at  our  la  ft  hour.  To 
prepare  for  this  la  ft  hour,  every  wife  man  fhould 
confider  as  his  mod  important  concern.  Death 
may  judly  be  held  the  ted  of  life.  Let  a  man  have 
fupported  his  charadter  with  edeem  and  applaufe,  as 
long  as  he  acted  on  the  bufy  dage  of  the  world,  if 
at  the  end  he  finks  into  deje&ion  and  terrour,  all 
his  former  honour  is  effaced  ;  he  departs  under  the 
imputation  of  either  a  guilty  confidence,  or  a  pufil- 
Janimous  mind.  In  the  other  parts  of  human  con- 
duft,  difguife  and  fubtlety  may  impofe  on  the  world; 
but  leldom  can  artifice  be  fupported  in  the  hour  of 
death.  The  mafic  mod  commonly  falls  off,  and  the 
genuine  character  appears.  When  we  behold  the 
feene  of  life  clofed  with  proper  compofure  and 
dignity,  we  naturally  infer  integrity  and  forti¬ 
tude.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  divine  aflidance 
fupports  the  foul,  and  we  prefage  its  tranfition 
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ihto  a  happier  manfion.  Mark  the  perfect  man , 
and  behold  the  upright  ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace** 

The  lafl  inftrudtion  which  our  fubjeft  points  out, 
refpefts  the  manner  in  which  a  wife  and  good 
man  ought  to  Hand  afiFedted  towards  life  and  death. 
He  ought  not  to  be  fervilely  attached  to  the  one. 
He  has  no  realon  abjedily  to  dread  the  other-  Life 
is  the  gift  of  God,  which  he  may  juflly  chermi  and 
hold  dear.  Nay,  he  is  bound  by  all  fair  means  to 
guard  and  preferve  it,  that  he  may  continue  to  be 
ufefui  in  that  poll:  of  duty  where  Providence  has 
placed  him.  But  there  are  higher  principles  to 
which  the  love  of  life  fhould  remain  lubordinate. 
Wherever  religion,  virtue,  or  true  honour,  call  him 
forth  to  danger,  life  ought  to  be  hazarded  without 
fear.  There  is  a  generous  contempt  of  death  whicli 
fhould  diflinguifh  thofe  who  live  and  walk  by  the 
faith  of  immortality.  This  is  the  fourcs  of  courage 
in  a  Chriftian.  His  behaviour  ought  to  fliew  the 
elevation  of  his  foul  above  the  prefent  world  ;  ought 
to  difcover  the  liberty  which  he  poflTefifes  of  follow* 
ing  the  native  fentiments  of  his  mind,  without  any 
of  thofe  reflraints  and  fetters  whieh  the  fear  of  death 
impofes  on  vicious  men. 

At  the  fame  time,  this  rational  contempt  of  death 
mu  ft  carefully  be  diltinguiflied  from  that  incon- 
fiderate  and  thoughtlefs  indifference,  with  which 
fome  have  affedled  to  treat  it.  This  is  what  cannot 
bejuftified  on  any  principle  of  reafon.  Human 
life  is  no  trifle,  which  men  may  play  away  at  their 
pleafure.  Death,  in  every  view,  is  an  important 
event.  It  is  the  molt  lolemn  crifis  of  the  human 
exiftence.  A  good  man  has  reafon  to  meet  it  with 
a  calm  and  firm  mind.  But  no  man  is  entitled  to 
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treat  it  with  oftentatious  levity.  It  calls  for  manly 
ferioufnefs  of  thought.  It  requires  all  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  which  we  are  capable  ;  that  with  the  proper 
difpofttion  of  dependent  beings,  when  the  duft  is 
about  to  return  to  its  duft ,  we  may  deliver  up  the 
fpirit  to  Him  xvho  gave  it. 
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SERMON  II. 

On  the  Happiness  of  a  Future  State. 

Preached  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 

Lord's  Supper. 


REVELATIONS  vii.  9. 

After  this  1  beheld^  and ,  lo  !  a  great  multitude,  which 
no  man  could  number^  of  all  nations ,  and  kindreds, 
and  people ,  and  tongues,  food  before  the  throne ,  and 
before  the  Lamb ,  clothed  with  white  robes ,  and 
palms  in  their  hands • 

In  this  myfterious  book  of  Scripture  many 
revolutions  are  foretold,  which  were  to  take  place 
in  the  church  of  God.  They  are  not  indeed  fo 
foretold  as  to  afford  clear  and  precife  information 
concerning  the  time  of  their  coming  to  pafs.  It 
would  have  been,  on  many  accounts,  improper  to 
have  lifted  up  too  far  that  awful  veil  which  covers 
futurity.  The  intention  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  was 
not  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  learned,  by  dif- 
clofing  to  them  the  fate  of  monarchies  and  nations, 
but  to  latisfy  the  ferious  concerning  the  general  plan^ 
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and  final  iffue,  of  the  divine  government.  Amidft 
thofe  diftreffes  which  befel  Chriflians  during  the 
firfl  ages,  the  difeoveries  made  in  this  book  were 
peculiarly  feafonable  ;  as  they  fhewed  that  there  was 
an  Almighty  Guardian,  who  watched  with  partic¬ 
ular  attention  over  the  interefts  of  the  church  which 
he  had  formed  ;  who  forefaw  all  the  commotions 
which  were  to  happen  among  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  would  fo  overrule  them  as  to  promote  in 
the  end  the  caufe  of  truth.  This  is  the  chief  fcope 
of  thofe  myftic  vifions  with  which  the  Apoftle  John 
was  favoured  ;  of  leals  opened  in  heaven  ;  of  trum¬ 
pets  founding  ;  and  vials  poured  forth.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  darknefs  was  to  maintain  for  a  while  a  vio¬ 
lent  ftruggle  againfl  the  kingdom  of  light.  But  at 
the  condufion,  a  voice  was  to  be  heard,  as  the  voice 
cf  many  waters  and  of  mighty  thunderings,  flaying^ 
Ailelujah,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.  The 
Kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Chrifl ,  and  he  Jhall  reign  for  ever*. 
Such  is  the  prolpeCt  with  which  the  divine  Spirit  at 
intervals  enlightens,  and  with  which  he  finally  ter¬ 
minates,  the  many  dark  and  direful  feenes  that  are 
exhibited  in  this  book.  In  ciofing  the  canon  of 
feripture,  he,  with  great  propriety,  leaves  upon  our 
'  mind  deep  impreffions  of  the  triumphs  of  righteouf- 
nefs,  and  of  the  bleffednds  of  the  redeemed.  After 
this  I  beheld  and ,  lo  !  a  great  multitude ,  which  no 
man  could  number ,  of  all  nations ,  and  kindreds ,  and 
people ,  and  tongues,  flood  before  the  throne ,  and  before 
the  Lamb ,  clothed  with  white  robes ,  and  palms  in  their 
hands . 

Thefe  words  prefent  a  beautiful  defeription  of 
the  happinefs  of  faints  in  heaven  ;  a  fuhjeft  on 
which  it  is,  at  all  times,  both  comfortable  and  im¬ 
proving  to  meditate.  On  this  day,  in  particular, 
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when  we  are  to  commemorate  the  dying  love  of  our 
Saviour,  we  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  con¬ 
templating  what  his  love  hath  purchased  ;  in  order 
both  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  and  to  confirm  our 
attachment  to  him.  The  facrament  of  the  (upper 
is  the  oath  of  our  fidelity.  Let  us  difpofe  ourfelves 
for  celebrating  it,  by  taking  a  view  of  the  rewards 
which  await  the  faithful.  I  fliall,  for  this  end,  in 
feveral  obfervations  from  the  words  of  the  text, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  context,  endeavour  to 
illuftrate,  in  fome  imperfeX  degree,  the  proipeX 
which  is  here  afforded  us  of  a  date  of  future  felicity; 
and  then  fhall  make  praXical  improvement  of  the 
fubjeX. 


I.  What  the  words  of  the  text  mod  obvioufly 
fugged  is,  that  heaven  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  date 
of  bleffed  fociety.  A  multitude ,  a  numerous  affem- 
bly,  are  here  reprefented  as  (haring  together  the 
fame  felicity  and  honour.  Without  fociety,  it  is 
impoflible  for  man  to  be  happy.  Place  him  in  a  re¬ 
gion  where  he  was  furrounded  with  every  pleafure  ; 
yet  there,  if  he  found  himfelf  a  folitary  individual, 
he  would  pine  and  languifh.  They  are  not  merely 
our  wants,  and  our  mutual  dependence,  but  our 
native  irjdinXs  a!fo,  which  impel  us  to  affociate  to¬ 
gether.  The  intercourfe  which  we  here  maintain 
with  our  fellows,  is  a  fource  of  our  chief  enjoyments. 
But,  alas  !  how  much  are  thefe  allayed  by  a  variety 
of  dilagreeable  circumdances  that  enter  into  all  our 
connexions  !  Sometimes  we  fuffer  from  the  dif- 
treffes  of  thofe  whom  we  love  ;  and  fometimes  from 
their  vices  or  frailties.  Where  friendship  is  cordial, 
it  is  expofed  to  the  wounds  of  painful  fympathy, 
and  to  the  anguidi  of  violent  reparation.  Where 
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nary  cofnifterce  of  the  world  confifts  in  a  circulation 
of  frivolous  intercourfe,  in  which  the  heart  has  no 
concern.  It  is  generally  infipid,  and  often  fcured 
by  the  flighted  difference  in  humour,  or  oppofition 
of  inter  eft.  We  fly  to  company,  in  order  to  be  re- 
lie ved  from  wearifome  correfpondence  with  ouf- 
felves  ;  and  the  vexations  which  we  meet  with  in 
iociety  drive  us  back  again  into  folitude.  Even 
among  the  virtuous,  diflenfions  arife  $  and  difagree- 
ment  in  opinion  too  often  produces  alienation  of 
heart.  We  form  few  connexions  where  fomewhat 
does  not  occur  to  difappoint  our  hopes.  The  be¬ 
ginnings  are  often  pleating.  We  flatter  ourfelves 
with  having  found  thofe  who  will  never  give  us  any 
difguiL  But  weakneffes  are  too  icon  difeovered. 
Suspicions  arife;  and  love  waxes  cold.  We  are 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  accuftomed  to  live  in 
difguife.  A  ftudied  civility  affumes  the  name 
without  the  pleafure  of  friendfhip  ;  and  fecret  ani- 
mofity  and  envy  are  often  concealed  under  the  ca« 
reffes  of  diffembled  affeXion. 

Hence  the  pleafure  of  earthly  fociety,  like  all 
our  other  pleasures,  is  extremely  imperftX  ;  and 
can  give  us  a  very  faint  conception  of  the  joy  that 
muft  arife  from  the  fociety  of  perfeX  fpirits  in  a 
happier  world;  Here,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we 
can  feleX  from  the  corrupted  crowd  a  few  with 
whom  we  wifh  to  affociate  in  ftriX  union.  There 
are  affcmbled  all  the  wife,  the  holy,  and  the  juft, 
who  ever  exifted  in  the  univerfe  of  God  ;  without 
any  diftrefs  to  trouble  their  mutual  b!ifs,  or  any 
iource  of  difagreement  to  interrupt  their  perpetual 
harmony.  Artifice  and  concealment  are  unknown 
there.  There,  no  competitors  ftruggle,  no  faXions 
contend  ;  no  rivals  fupplant  each  other.  The  voice 
of  difeord  never  rifes,  the  whifper  of  fufpicion  never 
circulates^  among  thefe  innocent  and  benevolcn 
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fpirits.  Each,  happy  in  himfelf,  participates  in  the 
happinefs  of  all  the  reft  ;  and  by  reciprocal  com¬ 
munications  of  love  and  friendfhip,  at  once  receives 
from  and  adds  to  the  fum  of  general  felicity.  Re¬ 
new  the  memory  of  the  molt  afFefiionate  friends 
with  whom  you  were  blefl  in  any  period  of  your 
life.  Diveft  them  of  all  thofe  infirmities  which  ad¬ 
here  to  the  human  charafter.  Recal  the  mo  ft  pleat¬ 
ing  and  tender  moments  which  you  ever  enjoyed 
in  their  fociety  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  thofe  fen- 
fations  may  aftift  you  in  conceiving  that  felicity 
which  is  pofleffed  by  the  faints  above.  The  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  brethren  dwelling  together  in  Unity ,  is,  with 
great  juftice  and  beauty,  compared  by  the  Plalmift 
to  fuch  things  as  are  moft  refreshing  to  the  heart  of 
man  ;  to  the  fragrancy  of  the  richeft  odours,  and  to 
the  reviving  influence  Gf  loft  etherial  dews.  It  is 
like  the  precious  ointment  poured  on  the  head  of  Aa¬ 
ron  ;  and  like  the  dew  of  Herr, ion ,  even  the  dew  that 
defeendeth  on  the  mountains  of  Ziony  where  the  Lord 
commandeth  the  bleffingy  even  life  for  evermore *Y 
Befides  the  felicity  which  fprings  from  perfeft 
love,  there  are  tw7o  circum fiances  which  particular¬ 
ly  enhance  the  bkftednefs  of  that  multitude  who 
Jland  before  the  throne  ;  tbefeare,  accefs  to  the  moft 
exalted  fociety.  and  renewal  of  the  moft  tender  con- 

y  * 

ne&ions.  The  former  is  pointed  out  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  by  joining  the  innumerable  company  of  angels , 
and  the  general  ajfembly  and  church  of  thefirf  born  ; 
by  fitting  down  with  Abraham ,  and  Jfaat ,  and  Jacoby  in 
the  kingdom  of  heavent ;  a  promife  which  opens  the 
fublimeft  profpe£ts  to  the  human  mind.  It  allows 
good  men  to  entertain  the  hope,  that  Separated  from 
all  the  dregs  of  the  human  mafs,  from  that  mixed 
and  polluted  crowd  in  midft  of  which  they  now 
dwell,  they  fhall  be  permitted  to  mingle  with  proph- 
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ets,  patriarchs,  and  apoflles,  with  legiflators  and 
heroes,  with  all  thofe  great  and  illuflrious  lpirits, 
who  have  (hone  in  former  ages  as  the  fervants  of 
God,  or  the  benefaftors  of  men  ;  whofe  deeds  we 
are  accuftomed  to  celebrate  ;  whole  fteps  we  now 
follow  at  a  diflance  ;  and  whole  names  we  pro¬ 
nounce  with  veneration. 

United  to  this  high  affembly,  the  bleffed  at  the 
fame  time  renew  thofe  ancient  connexions  with 
virtuous  friends  which  had  been  diffolved  by  death. 
The  profpeX  of  this  awakens  in  the  heart  the  molt 
pleafing  and  tender  fentiment  which  perhaps  can 
fill  it,  in  this  mortal  Hate.  For  of  all  the  forrows 
which  we  are  here  doomed  to  endure,  none  is  fo 
bitter  as  that  occafioned  by  the  fatal  ftroke  which 
feparates  us,  in  appearance  for  ever,  from  thofe  to 
whom  either  nature  or  friendfhip  had  intimately 
joined  our  hearts.  Memory,  from  time  to  time, 
renews  the  anguifh  ;  opens  the  wound  which  feem- 
ed  once  to  have  been  clofed;  and  by  recalling  joys 
that  are  paft  and  gone,  touches  every  fpring  of 
painful  fenfibility.  In  thefe  agonizing  moments, 
how  relieving  the  thought,  that  the  reparation  is 
only  temporary,  not  eternal ;  that  there  is  a  time  to 
come,  of  reunion  with  thofe  with  whom  our  hap- 
piefi:  days  were  fpent  ;  whofe  joys  and  forrows  once 
were  ours  ;  and  from  whom,  after  we  fhall  have 
landed  on  the  peaceful  fhore  where  they  dwell,  no 
revolutions  of  nature  fhall  ever  be  able  to  pait  us 
more  !- — Such  is  the  fociety  of  the  bleffed  above. 
Of  fuch  are  the  multitude  compofed  who  Jland  be-* 
fore  the  throne .  Let  us  now  obferve, 

II.  That  this  is  not  only  a  bleffed  but  a  nu¬ 
merous  fociety.  It  is  called  a  multitude ,  a  great 
multitude ,  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  could  num¬ 
ber .  Thefe  expreffions  convey  the  xnoft  enlarged 
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views  of  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Difmay  not  your- 
felves  with  the  apprehenfion  of  heaven  being  a  con¬ 
fined  and  almoft  inacceffible  region,  into  which  it 
is  barely  poffible  for  a  fmall  handful  to  gain  admif- 
fion,  after  making  their  efcape  from  the  general 
wreck  of  the  human  race.  In  my  Father's  houfe , 
faid  our  Saviour,  there  are  many  manfions .  That 
city  of  the  living  God  towards  which  you  profiefs  to 
bend  your  courfie,  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
citizens  innumerable.  It  already  abounds  with  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and  more  and  more  {hall  be  added  to  it, 
until  the  end  of  time.  Whatever  difficulties  there 
are  in  the  way  which  leads  to  it,  they  have  been 
often  furmounted.  The  path,  though  narrow,  is 
neither  impaffable,  nor  untrodden.  Though  the 
gate  Hands  not  fo  wide  as  that  which  opens  into 
hell,  yet  through  the  narrow"  gate  multitudes  have 
entered,  and  been  crowned. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that,  among  all  de¬ 
nominations  of  Chriftians,  the  uncharitable  fpirit 
has  prevailed  of  unwarrantably  circumicribing  the 
terms  of  divine  grace  within  a  narrow"  circle  of  their 
own  drawing.  The  one  half  of  the  Chriftian  world 
has  often  doomed  the  other,  without  mercy,  to  eter¬ 
nal  perdition.  Without  the  pale  of  that  church  to 
which  each  fe£l  belongs,  they  feem  to  hold  it  im- 
poffible  for  falvation  to  be  attained.  But  is  this  the 
genuine  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel  ?  Can  a  Chriftian  be¬ 
lieve  the  effefts  of  the  fufferings  of  Chrift  to  be  no 
greater  than  thefe  ?  For  this  did  the  Son  of  Cod 
defeend  from  the  higheft  heavens,  and  pour  out  his 
foul  unto  the  death,  that  only  a  few,  who  adopt  the 
fa  me  modes  of  expreffion,  and  join  in  the  fame 
forms  of  worfhip  with  us,  might  be  brought  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  p  Is  this  all  the  deliverance  he 
has  wrought  upon  the  earth  ?  He  was  with  chid  ;  he 
was  in  'ham  :  and  fiiall  he  not  fee  of  the  travail  of 
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his  foul ,  and  he  fall  fed  ?  Surely>  the  Scripture  has 
given  us  full  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  trophies 
of  our  Redeemer’s  grace  fhall  correfpond  to  the 
greatnefs  of  his  power.  The  Captain  of  our  falva - 
tion  jhall  bring  many  fons  with  himf elf  to  glory.  The 
pleafure  of  the  Lord  fhall  prof  per  m  his  hand.  He 
fiall  fee  his  feed  ;  He  Jhall  juft  if y  many .  Men  fhall 
be  hie  fed  in  him,  and  all  nations  Jhall  call  him  bit  fed . 
For  our  farther  encouragement,  fetus  obferve, 

III.  That  the  heavenly  fociety  is  reprefented 
In  the  text,  as  gathered  out  of  all  the  varieties  of 
the  human  race.  This  is  intimated  by  the  remark¬ 
able  expreffions  of  a  multitude  which  no  man  could 
number ,  of  all  nations  and  kindreds ,  and  people  and 
tongues  ;  as  if  defigned  on  purpofe  to  correct  our 
narrow  notions  of  the  extent  and  power  of  divine 
grace.  They  whom  diffant  feas  and  regions  now 
divide,  whofe  languages  and  manners  are  at  prefent 
ftrange  to  one  another,  fhall  then  mingle  in  the  fame 
aUembly.  No  fituation  is  fo  remote,  and  no  fta- 
tion  fo  unfavourable,  as  to  preclude  accefs  to  the 
heavenly  felicity.  A  road  is  opened  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  thofe  blifsful  habitations,  from  all  corners 
of  the  earth,  and  from  all  conditions  of  human  life  ; 
from  the  peopled  city,  and  from  the  folitary  defert; 
from  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  from  the  palaces 
of  kings;  from  the  dwellings  of  ignorance  and  fim- 
plicity,  and  from  the  regions  of  fcience  and  im¬ 
provement.  They  fiall  come ,  fays  our  bleffed  Lord 
himfelf,  from  the  caf  and  from  the  wef  from  the 
north  and  from  the  fouth ,  and  fit  down  in  the  king - 
dom  of  God*. 

Such  difeoveries  ferve  both  to  enlarge  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  ihe  extent  of  divine  goodnefs,  and  tore- 
move  thofe  fears  which  are  ready  to  arife  irom  par¬ 
ticular 
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ticular  fituations  in  life.  Were  you  permitted  to 
draw  afide  the  veil,  and  to  view  that  diverfified  af- 
fembly  of  the  bleffed  who  furround  the  throne,  you 
would  behold  among  them  numbers  who  have  over¬ 
come  the  fame  difficulties  which  encounter  you,  and 
which  you  dread  as  infuperable.  You  would  be¬ 
hold  there  the  uninftru&ed,  with  whom  an  upright 
intention  fupplied  the  place  of  knowledge  ;  the  fee¬ 
ble,  whom  divine  grace  had  ftrengthened  ;  and  the 
milled,  whom  it  had  brought  back  into  the  right 
path.  You  would  behold  the  young  who  had  fur- 
mounted  the  allurements  of  youthful  pleafure,  and 
the  old  who  had  borne  the  diftrefles  of  age  with  un¬ 
decayed  conflancy  ;  many  whom  want  could  not 
tempt  to  difhonefty ;  many  whom  riches  did  not  re¬ 
duce  into  pride  or  impiety  ;  many  who,  in  the  molt 
difficult  and  enfnaring  circumftances,  in  the  miclfl 
of  camps  and  armies  and  corrupted  courts,  had  pre- 
ferved  unfullied  integrity.  In  a  word ,  from  all  kin¬ 
dreds  and  people ,  that  is,  from  all  ranks  of  life,  and 
all  tribes  of  men,  even  from  among  publicans  and 
Jinnersy  you  would  behold  thofe  whom  divine  af- 
fiflance  had  conduced  to  future  glory. — And  is  net 
the  fame  affiflance,  in  its  full  extent,  offered  alfo  to 
us  ?  Encompaffed,  while  we  run  the  Chriftian  race, 
with  this  cloud  of  witneffes  who  have  finifhed  their 
courfe  with  fuccefs  ;  animated,  while  we  fght  the 
good  Jighty  with  the  fhouts  of  thofe  who  have  over¬ 
come  and  are  crowned,  fhall  defpair  enervate  or  de~ 
je£t  our  minds  ?  From  the  happy  multitude  above, 
there  iflues  a  voice  which  ought  to  found  perpetual¬ 
ly  in  the  ear  of  faith.  Beyc  faithful  unto  the  dtaih% 
and  ye  fhall  receive  the  crown  of  life  ;  Be  firong  in 
the  Lordy  and  in  the  power  of  his  might  ;  Be  followers 
of  us  who  through  faith  arid  patience  are  now  inherit¬ 
ing  the  promifes .  Confider, 
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The  defcription  given  in  the  text  cf  the 
happinefs  and  glory  of  the  heavenly  fociety.  They 
vvei  c  beheld  by  the  apollle fanding  before  the  thj'one, 
and  before  the  Lamb >  clothed  with  white  robes ,  and 
palms  m  their  hands.  All  that  thefe  palms  and  white 
robes  import,  it  is  not  given  us  now  to  underftand. 
We  know  that  among  all  nations  they  have  been 
ufed  as  enfigns  of  joy  and  vi£tory  ;  and  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  employed  here  to  reprefent  that  diftin- 
guifhed  felicity  and  honour  to  which  human  na¬ 
ture  {hall  be  then  advanced.  But  we  muft  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  faculties  of  the  bleffed,  in  order  to 
comprehend  their  employments  and  pleafures  ;  and 
therefore,  on  this  part  of  the  fubje£t  I  (hall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  enlarge.  The  filence  of  humble  and  re- 
fpectlui  hope  better  becomes  us,  than  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  thofe  excurfions  of  fancy,  which  degrade 
the  (ubjeft  they  endeavour  to  exalt. 

One  circumfiance  only  cannot  fail  to  attract  par¬ 
ticular  attention  ;  that  the  blefled  are  here  defcribed 
as fanding  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb  ; 
that  is,  enjoying  the  immediate  prefence  of  the  great 
Creator,  and  of  the  merciful  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
The  unhappy  diftance  at  which  we  are  now  re¬ 
moved  from  God,  is  the  fource  of  all  our  woes. 
Thofe  territories  which  we  inhabit,  are  not  His 
abode.  They  are  regions  of  exile.  They  are  the 
dwellings  of  a  fallen  race  ;  and  are  condemned  to 
be  invefted  with  clouds  and  darknefs.  Here,  God 
flandeth  afar  off.  In  vain  we  often  purfue  his  pref¬ 
ence  through  his  works,  his  ways,  and  his  religious 
inftitutions.  He  is  faid  to  be  a  God  that  hideth 
him f elf .  He  dwelleth ,  as  to  us,  in  the  fecret  place  of 
thunder .  He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne ,  and 
fpreadeth  a  thick  cloud  upon  it .  The  manifestation 
of  his  prefence  fhall  be  the  fignal  for  the  renovation 
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of  all  things.  When  that  Sun  of  righteoufnefs 
breaks  forth  from  the  cloud  which  now  conceals 
him,  forrow  and  fin,  and  every  evil  thing,  {hall  fly 
away  before  the  bi  ightnefs  of  his  face.  For  neither 
guilt  nor  mifery  can  remain  where  God  dwells.  As 
the  rifing  of  the  fun  transforms  at  once  the  face  of 
nature,  and  converts  the  whole  extent  of  fpace, 

■  over  which  his  beams  are  fpread,  into  a  region  of 
light ;  fo  Ihall  the  divine  prefence,  as  foon  as  it  is 
revealed,  diffufe  univerfal  blifs  over  all  who  behold 
it.  It  imports  fullnefs  of  joy,  and  pleafure  for  ever 
more.  The  infpired  writer  of  this  book  thus  de- 
fcribes  its  efftfls  :  There  fiallbe  no  more  death ,  nei¬ 
ther  forrow ,  nor  crying,  nor  pain  ;  for  the  former 
things  are  pa  fed  away.  He  that  fat  upon  the  throne 
faid.  Behold  1  make  all  things  new.  They  Jhall  hun¬ 
ger  no  more,  neither  thirfl  any  more.  But  the  Lamb 
which  is  inthemidfl  of  the  throne  Jhall  feed  them ,  and 
Jhall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  water.  God 
Jhall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.  But,  def- 
cending  from  this  too  fubiime  theme,  let  us, 


V.  Turn  our  attention  to  a  circumftance  in  the 
Rate  of  future  happinefs,  more  commenfurate  to 
our  prefent  conceptions,  which  is  fuggefled  by  the 
commentary  upon  the  words  of  the  text  given  in 
the  fequel  of  the  chapter.  And  one  of  the  elders  an- 
fwered,  faying  unto  me,  What  are  thefe  which  are  ar¬ 
rayed  in  white  robes  ;  and  whence  came  they  ?  And 
if  aid  unto  him.  Sir,  thou  knowefi.  And  he  faid  unto 
me,  Thefe  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribula¬ 
tion *.  This  explanatory  circumftance  may  relate 
particularly  to  the  cafe  of  thofe  primitive  fufferers 
who  enduied  fevere  perfecution  in  the  caufe  of  the 
gofpel.  But,  in  general,  it  prefents  this  natural  and 
beautiful  view  of  the  future  felicity  of  good  men,  that 
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it  is  their  reft  from  the  troubles  and  toils  oflife^ 
For,  to  all,  even  to  the  happieft,  human  life  is  tribu¬ 
lation  and  conflift.  No  man  is  thoroughly  at  eafe 
in  his  condition.  Purfuits  fucceeding  to  purfuits 
keep  us  in  cotiftant  agitation  ;  while  frequent  re¬ 
turns  of  difappointment  break  our  plans,  and  op- 
prefs  our  (pints.—  Fatigued  by  fuch  a  variety  of  toils, 
mankind  have  ever  looked  forward  to  reft  as  their 
favourite  obje£t.  Throughout  all  their  ranks,  from 
the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  they  are  in  perpetual  chace 
of  it  ;  and  it  perpetually  flies  before  them.  It  is 
an  object  which  here  they  are  doomed  always  to 
feek,  and  never  to  enjoy. 

The  nature  and  laws  of  our  prefent  ftate  admit  not 
the  gratification  of  this  favourite  wifh.  For,  befides 
the  neceffity  of  trouble  m  order  to  fulfil  the  purpo- 
fes  of  difcipline  and  improvement,  our  very  happi- 
nefs,  fuch  as  it  is  in  this  world,  requires  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  labours.  Our  enjoyment  confifts  in  pur- 
fuit,  not  in  attainment.  Attainmment  is  with  us, 
for  moft  part,  the  grave  of  pleafure.  Had  we  no 
objefi  to  excite  frefh  aflivity,  and  to  impel  us  to 
new  toils,  human  life  would  quickly  ftagnate  in 
melancholy  indolence.  At  the  fame  time  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  all  our  wifhes  tends  to  repofe.  Imaginary 
forms  float  inceffantly  before  our  view,  of  the  hap¬ 
pinefs  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  reft  :  And  from 
ibis  conflict  between  our  wifhes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  our  aQual  fltuation  on  the  ether,  arife  much  of 
the  difquiet,  and  much  of  the  infelicity,  of  human 
life.  It  is  only  in  heaven  that  the  tranquil  repofe, 
which  on  earth  is  no  more  than  a  pleafing  phantom, 
fhall  be  fully  realized.  There,  remaineth  at  laft  a 
reft  for  the  people  of  God  ;  reft  from  the  difturbance 
of  paflion,  the  vanity  of  purfuit,  and  the  vexation 
of  difappointment  ;  reft  from  all  the  fins  and  the 

forrows  ef  this  miferablc  world  ;  reft,  which  fhall 
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not  be  merely  an  indolent  ceiiation  from  labour, 
but  a  full  and  fatisfying  enjoyment.  Good  men 
Jliall  reft from  their  labours ,  and  their  works Jhall  fol¬ 
low  them .  They  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation . 
They  have  fulfilled,  with  honour,  their  appoint¬ 
ed  courfe  of  trial.  They  have  fat  down  in  the  feat 
of  the  Conqueror  •  and  of  pail  labours  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  the  pleafing  review,  and  the  happy 
fruits.  There  is  full  to  be  confidered, 

VL  One  very  material  circumflance,  deferip- 
tive  both  of  the  character,  and  of  the  happinefs  of 
fchofe  who  enjoy  the  heavenly  blifs.  Not  only  have 
they  come  out  of  great  tribulation ,  but,  as  the  Spirit 
of  God  adds  in  explaining  the  text,  they  have  wg fl¬ 
ed  their  robesT  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb*.  Two  things  are  here  fuggeflcd  ;  the 
fandlity  of  the  blefied,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
is  attained. 

Firft,  their  fandity  or  purity  is  emblematically 
described,  by  their  being  clothed  in  robes  which  are 
wafhed  and  made  white .  In  order  to  qualify  hu¬ 
man  nature  for  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  happinefs 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  deferibe,  it  muff  undergo 
a  change  fo  great,  as  to  receive  in  Scripture  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  a  new  birth  ;  a  change  to  which  all  the 
inftitutions  of  religion,  and  all  the  operations  of 
grace,  contribute  in  this  life,  but  which  is  not  com¬ 
pleted  till  the  next.  In  this  fanftity,  or  regenera¬ 
tion,  confift  not  only  the  necefiary  preparations  for 
future  felicity,  but,  which  is  not  fo  commonly  attend¬ 
ed  to,  confifts  an  effential  part  of  that  felicity  itfelf* 
For  whence  arifes  the  mifery  of  this  prefent  world  ? 
It  isnot  owing  to  our  cloudy  atmofphere,  our  chang¬ 
ing  feafons,  and  inclement  ikies.  It  is  not  owing 
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to  the  debility  of  our  bodies,  or  to  the  unequal 
diftribution  of  the  goods  of  fortune.  Amidfl  all  dis¬ 
advantages  of  this  kind,  a  pure,  a  ftedfaft,  and  en¬ 
lightened  mind,  poffeffed  of  exalted  virtue,  could 
enjoy  itfelf  in  peace,  and  fmileat  the  impotent  affaults 
of  fortune  and  the  elements.  It  is  within  ourfelves 
that  mifery  has  fixed  its  feat.  Our  difordered hearts, 
our  guilty  paffions,  our  violent  prejudices,  and  mif- 
placed  defires,  are  the  inftruments  of  the  torment 
which  we  endure.  Thefe  fharpen  the  darts  which 
adverfity  would  otherwife  point  in  vain  againft  us. 
Thefe  are  the  vials  of  wrath  which  pour  forth 
plagues  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  and  make 
the  dwellings  of  nations  become  the  abodes  of  woe. 
Thence  difcontent  and  remorfe  gnaw  the  hearts  of 
individuals.  Thence  Society  is  torn  by  open  vio¬ 
lence,  or  undermined  by  Secret  treachery  ;  and  man 
is  transformed  into  a  favage  to  man. 

But  fuppofe  fin  to  be  banifhed  from  the  world  ; 
fuppofe  perfe6t  purity  and  charity  to  defeend  from 
heaven,  and  to  animate  every  human  bread  ;  and 
you  would  behold  the  prefent  habitation  of  men 
changed  into  the  paradife  of  God.  The  undifturb- 
ed  enjoyment  of  a  holy  mind,  and  of  a  blifsful  uni¬ 
on  with  one  another,  would  fcarcely  allow  us  to  feel 
thole  external  evils  of  which  we  now  fo  loudly  com¬ 
plain.  All  nature  would  affume  a  different  ap¬ 
pearance  around  us.  That  golden  age,  which  was 
fo  long  the  fubjeft  of  the  philofopher’s  dream,  and 
of  the  poet’s  fong,  would  in  fa£t  take  place.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  beautiful  language  of  ancient  prophe¬ 
cy  > Springs  would  then  rife  in  the  deferty  and  rivers 
be  opened  in  the  thirfy  land .  The  wildernefs  and  the 
folitary  place  would  he  glad .  The  wolf  would  dwell 
with  the  lainhy  and  the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid . 
Judgment  would  dwell  in  the  wildernefs ,  and  right— 
eoufnefs  remain  in  the  fruitful  field .  The  defert 
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would  rejoice ,  and  blojfom  as  the  rofe . - If  fuch, 

even  in  this  world,  would  be  the  effe6ts  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  virtue  completely  reftored,  how  much 
greater  mull  they  be  in  that  new  earth ,  and  thofe 
new  heavens ,  where  reftitude  of  nature  fhall  be  com¬ 
bined  with  every  circumftance  of  external  felicity  ? 
It  is  the  prefent  imperfect  (late  of  human  virtue 
that  hinders  us  from  conceiving  fully  the  influence 
of  righteoufnefs  upon  happinefs.  The  robes  in 
which  the  beft  men  are  now  clothed,  to  ufe  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  text,  are  fullied  with  fo  many  ftains,  as 
convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  original  beauty 
which  belongs  to  the  garb  of  righteoufnefs.  But 
when  thefe  ftains  (hall  be  waffled  away,  when  thefe 
robes  fhall  be  made  perfectly  white  and  pure,  a  luf- 
tre  will  flow  from  them,  of  which  we  can,  as  yet, 
form  no  conception. 

But  how  are  the  robes  of  the  bleffed  thus  waffl¬ 
ed  ?  Whence  is  derived  that  fpotlefs  purity  in  which 
they  are  arrayed  ?  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  arifwer- 
ed  us,  from  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  •  leading  our 
thoughts  to  that  high  difpenfation  of  mercy,  to 
which  the  faints  above  owe  their  eftablifhment, 
firft  in  grace,  and  then  in  glory.  From  that  blood 
which  was  Jhed  for  the  remijfion  of  finsy  flow  both 
the  atonement  of  human  guilt,  and  the  regeneration 
of  human  nature.  Human  nature  had  fallen  too 
low  to  be  capable  of  retrieving  itfelf.  It  could  not 
regain  its  primitive  innocence,  and  ftill  lefs  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  railing  itfelf  fo  high  in  the  fcale  of  exiftence 
as  to  mingle  with  angels.  We  had  neither  fuffi- 
cient  knowledge  to  difeover,  nor  virtue  to  merit, 
nor  ability  to  qualify  ourfelves  for  enjoying,  celef- 
tial  glory.  Heaven  mu  ft  have  been  either  covered 
from  our  view  by  perpetual  darknefs,  or  only  be¬ 
held  from  afar  as  an  inacceflible  region,  if  Chrift; 
had  not  interpofed  to  open  for  us  a  new  and  living 
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way  within  the  veil .  The  obligations  which  his 
generous  undertaking  has  conferred  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  will  tend  highly  to  increafe  the  felicity 
of  the  bleffed.  The  fenfe  of  being  diftinguifhed  by 
fo  illuftrious  a  benefafitor,  and  the  correfponding 
returns  of  gratitude  and  love  to  him,  form  fome  of 
the  mod  pleating  of  thofe  emotions  which  dial!  con* 
tinue  to  delight  them  through  all  eternity 

From  thofe  views  of  a  date  of  future  happinefs 
tvhich  the  text  has  fuggefted,  various  inftrufitions 
relating  to  life  and  praftice  naturally  arife.  We 
are  taught  to  refitify  our  notions  of  felicity  ;  to 
look  for  it,  not  in  what  is  external,  but  in  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  mind  and  heart ;  in  good  difpofitions 
and  a  purified  foul ;  in  unity  and  friendfhip 
With  one  another,  and  in  the  divine  prefence  and 
favour.  If  fuch  things  form  the  principal  articles 
of  future  blifs,  they  cannot  but  be  effential  to  our 
happinefs  in  the  more  early  periods  of  exiflcnce  ; 
and  he  who  feeks  his  chief  enjoyment  from  an  op- 
pofite  quarter,  errs  widely  from  the  path  which  con- 
du6ts  to  felicity. 

We  are  farther  taught  whence  to  derive  conflancy 
and  perfeverance,  a  mid  ft  the  prefent  difcourage- 
metits  of  a  virtuous  life.  In  this  world,  we  often 
behold  good  men  deprefled  and  the  wicked  prof- 
pering  around  us.  Our  be  ft  deeds  meet  with  un- 
juft  returns  from  an  ungrateful  world.  Sincerity 
is  over  reached  by  craft,  and  innocence  falls  a  vi£tim 
to  power.  But  let  us  not  on  fuch  occafions  fay 
within  ourfelves,  that  in  vain  we  have  cleanfed  our 
hearts ,  and  wajhed  cur  hands  in  innocency.  Let  us 
reft  on  the  affurance,  that  thefe  diforders  extend  not 
far  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  affeft  oniy  the 
firft  ftage  of  exiftence.  They  relate  to  diicipline 
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xnanent  ftate  which  is  about  to  open,  a  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  order  of  things  fhali  arife.  When  dejedted  with 
the  evils  of  life,  let  us  look  upward  to  that  happy  mul¬ 
titude  who  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation)  and 
now  fand  before  the  throne.  Until  the 
which  fhali  join  us  to  that  bleffed  aliembli  let  «s 
fhew  ourfelves  worthy  of  the  hope  tha  s  -  j  : 
by  fupporting,  with  a  conftant  mind,  tht  :  's 
our  fidelity.  Be  patient  ;  fablifh  your  hearts.  F be¬ 
coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh. 

From  the  profpe&s  which  the  text  has  afforded, 
we  may  likewife  learn  what  the  fpirit  is  which  fhould 
regulate  put  life.  Sandfity  of  conduct,  dignity  of 
charadier,  elevation  of  affedtions,  become  thole  who 
expedt  to  mingle  with  angels,  and  [pints  of  juft  men 
made  perfect.  I  mean  not  that  fuch  profpedls 
fhould  carry  away  our  whole  attention  from  the 
prefent  world,  where  undoubtedly  lies  the  chief 
feene  of  human  adtion.  of  human  duty.  Eut  while 
we  adt  as  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  we  ought  at  the 
fame  time  fo  to  remember  our  connection  with  a 
better  world,  as  not  to  debafe  ourfelves  with  what 
is  mean,  not  to  defile  ourfelves  with  what  is  impure, 
not  to  entangle  ourlelves  among  what  is  enfnaring, 
in  the  prefent  ftate.  Let  neither  its  advantages  elate, 
nor  its  difappointments  dejedl  us  ;  but  with  an  equal 
fpirit,  with  a  mind  full  of  immortality,  let  us  pafs 
through  all  the  changes  of  this  mortal  life. 

Finally,  let  the  difeoveries  of  future  happinefs  in- 
ipire  us  with  fuitable  gratitude  to  God  and  Chrift ; 
to  the  eternal  Father,  who  originally  decreed  fuch 
rewards  for  the  righteous  ;  and  to  the  Son,  who  adls 
in  the  high  character  of  the  Difpenfer  of  the  divine 
mercies,  and  the  great  Reftorer  of  the  fallen  race  of 
men.  Particularly,  when  approaching  to  God  in 
folemn  adts  of  devotion,  fuch  as  we  are  at  this  day 
to  perform,  let  gratitude  be  alive  and  ardent  in  our 
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heart.  The  commemoration  of  our  Saviour’s  death 
is  in  a  high  degree  fuited  to  awaken  every  emotion 
of  tendernefs  and  love.  It  brings  before  us,  under 
one  view,  all  the  obligations  which  we  lie  under  to 
this  great  benefa6tor  of  mankind.  When  juft  ready 
to  fuffer  for  our  fake,  he  inftituted  this  holy  facra- 
ment,  and  faid.  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me. — ■ 
Whom,  O  bleffed  Jefus  !  ftiall  we  ever  remember, 
if  we  are  capable  of  forgetting  Thee  ?  Thee,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  forgivenefs  of  fin,  and  thereftor- 
ation  of  divine  favour  ;  our  vi£tory  over  death,  and 
our  hope  of  life  eternal  !  Thou  haft  enlarged  our 
views  beyond  thefe  territories  of  diforders  and  dark- 
nefs.  Thou  haft  difcovered  to  us  the  city  of  the 
living  God .  Thou  fetteft  open  the  gates  of  that 
new  Jerufalem  ;  and  leadeft  us  into  the  path  of  life . 
Thou  from  age  to  age  gathereft  out  of  every  nation , 
and  kindred ,  and  people^  that  multitude  which  fund 
hefore  the  throne .  Thou  bringeft  them  out  of  great 
tribulation .  Thine  are  the  white  robes  with  which 
they  are  inverted  ;  thine,  the  palms  which  they  bear; 
and  by  Thee  they  are  placed  under  the  light  of  the 
divine  countenance  for  ever0 
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,  CORINTHIANS,  xiii.  5. 

Charity — thinketh  no  evil. 
Religion  and  Government  are  the  two 

great  foundations  of  order  and  comfort  among  man¬ 
kind.  Government  reftrains  the  outrages  and  crimes 
which  would  be  fubverfive  of  fociety,  fecures  the 
property  and  defends  the  lives  of  its  fubjefts.  But 
the  defeft  of  government  is,  that  human  laws  can  ex¬ 
tend  no  farther  than  to  the  a&ions  of  men.  T hough 
they  proteft  us  from  external  violence,  they  leave 
us  open  on  different  fides  to  be  wounded.  By  the 
vices  which  prevail  in  fociety,  our  tranquillity  may 
be  difturbed,  and  our  lives  in  various  ways  embit¬ 
tered,  while  government  can  give  us  no  redreis. 
Religion  fupplies  the  infufficiency  of  law,  by  ftrik- 
ing  at  the  root  of  thofe  diforders  which  occafion  fo 
much  mifery  in  the  world.  Its  profeffed  Icope  is 
to  regulate,  not  actions  alone,  but  the  temper  and 
inclinations.  By  this  means  it  afcends  to  the  fources 
of  conduft  ;  and  very  ineffedlual  would  the  wifefl; 
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fyftcm  of  legiflation  prove  for  the  happinefs  of  man- 
Kind,  if  it  did  not  derive  aid  from  religion,  in  foft-* 
ening  the  difpohtions  of  men,  and  checking  many 
of  thofe  evil  paffions  to  which  the  influence  of  law 
cannot  poffibly  reach. 

We  are  led  to  this  reflexion  by  the  description 
given  in  the  context  of  charity,  that  great  principle 
in  the  Chridian  fyftem.  The  apoftle  places  it  in  a 
variety  of  lignts,  and  under  each  of  them  explains 
its  operation  by  its  internal  effeCts ;  not  by  the  ac¬ 
tions  to  which  it  gives  rife,  but  by  the  difpofitions 
which  it  produces  in  the  heart.  He  juftly  fuppofes, 
that  ir  the  temper  be  duly  regulated,  propriety  of 
a&ion  will  follow,  and  good  order  take  place  in  ex¬ 
ternal  behaviour.  Of  thofe  characters  of  charity  I 
have  choien  one  for  the  fubjeCl  of  this  difcourfe, 
which  leads  to  the  conlideration  of  a  virtue  highly 
important  to  us,  both  as  Chriftians  and  as  members 
of  lociety.  I  fhall  endeavour,  Grit,  to  explain  the 
temper  here  pointed  out,  by  file  wing  what  this  def- 
cription  of  charity  imports,  that  it  thinketh  no  evil ; 
and  then  to  recommend  luch  a  difpofition,  and  to 
diiplay  the  bad  effedts  of  an  oppolite  turn  of  mind. 

I*  Let  us  confider  what  this  defcription  of  chari¬ 
ty  imports.  1  ou  will  eafily  perceive  that  the  ex- 
predion  in  the  text  is  not  to  be  underdood  in  a 
fenfe  altogether  unlimited  ;  as  if  there  were  no  oc- 
cafion  on  which  we  are  to  think  unfavourably  of 
others.  To  view  all  the  aftions  of  men  with  the 
fame  degree  of  complacency,  would  be  contrary 
both  to  common  underftanding,  and  tb  many  ex- 
pie fs  precepts  of  religion.  In  a  world  where  fo 
much  depravity  abounds,  were  we  to  think  and 
ipeak  equally  well  of  all,  we  muft  either  be  infenfible 
of  the  diftinClion  between  right  and  wrong,  or  he 
indifferent  to  that  diftinClion  when  we  perceived  it. 

Religion 
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Religion  renders  it  our  duty  to  abhor  that  which  i$ 
evil ;  and  on  many  occafions  to  exprefs  our  indigo 
nation  openly  againft  it.  But  the  the  Apoftle,  with 
great  propriety,  deferibes  the  temper  which  he  is 
recommending  in  fuch  ftrong  and  general  terms,  as 
might  guard  us  againft  that  extreme  to  which  we 
are  naturally  moil  prone,  of  rafli  and  unjuft  lui pi- 
cion.  The  virtue  which  he  means  to  inculcate,  is 
that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Candour  ;  a 
virtue,  which,  as  loon  as  it  is  mentioned,  every  one 
will  acknowledge  to  be  effential  to  the  character  of 
a  worthy  man  ;  a  virtue  which  we  feldom  fail  of 
aferibing  to  any  perfon  whom  we  feck  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  efteem  of  others  ;  but  which,  I  ain 
afraid,  when  we  examine  our  own  conduct  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  view,  is  feldom  the  fubjeCt  of  inquiry. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  true  Candour  is 
altogether  different  from  that  guarded,  inoffennve 
language,  and  that  ftudied  opennefs  of  behaviour, 
which  we  fo  frequently  meet  with  among  men  of 
the  world.  Smiling,  very  often,  is  the  afpeCf,  and 
fmooth  are  the  words,  of  thofe  who  inwardly  are 
the  mo  ft  ready  to  think  evil  of  others.  That  Can¬ 
dour  which  is  a  Chriftian  virtue,  confifts,  not  in 
fairnefs  of  fpeech,  but  in  fairnefs  of  heart.  It  may 
want  the  blandifhment  of  external  courtefy,  but 
fuppiies  its  place  with  humane  and  generous  libe¬ 
rality  of  fentiment.  Its  manners  are  unaffeCted, 
and  its  profeffions  cordiah  Exempt,  on  one  hand, 
from  the  dark  jealoufy  of  a  fufpicious  mind  ;  it  is 
no  lefs  removed,  on  the  other,  from  that  eafy  cre¬ 
dulity  which  is  impofed  on  by  every  lpecious  pre¬ 
tence.  It  is  perfeCily  confident  with  extenfive 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  with  due  attention  to 
our  own  fafety.  In  that  various  intercourfe  which 
we  are  obliged  to  carry  on  with  perfons  of  every 

different  ehara&er*  fufpicion,  to  a  certain  degree,  is 
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aneceffary  guard.  It  is  only  when  it  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  prudent  caution,  that  it  degenerates  in¬ 
to  vice.  There  is  a  proper  mean  between  undif- 
tinguifliing  credulity,  and  univerfal  jealoufy,  which 
a  found  underftanding  difcerns,  and  which  the  man 
of  candour  ftudies  to  preferve. 

He  makes  allowance  for  the  mixture  of  evil  with 
good,  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  human  charac¬ 
ter.  He  expefts  none  to  be  faultlefs  ;  and  he  is 
unwilling  to  believe  that  there  is  any  without  fome 
commendable  quality.  In  the  midft  of  many  de¬ 
fers,  he  can  difcover  a  virtue.  Under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  perfonal  refentment,  he  can  be  juft:  to  the 
merit  of  an  enemy.  He  never  lends  an  open  ear 
to  thofe  defamatory  reports  and  dark  fuggeftions, 
which,  among  the  tribes  of  the  cenforious,  circulate 
with  fo  much  rapidity,  and  meet  with  fuch  ready 
acceptance.  He  is  not  hafty  to  judge,  and  he  re¬ 
quires  full  evidence  before  he  will  condemn.  As 
long  as  an  a£tion  can  be  afcribed  to  different  mo¬ 
tives,  he  holds  it  as  no  mark  of  fagacity  to  impute 
it  always  to  the  worft.  Where  there  is  juft:  ground 
for  doubt,  he  keeps  his  judgment  undecided  ;  and, 
during  the  period  of  fufpenfe,  leans  to  the  mo  ft:  cha¬ 
ritable  conftruftion  which  an  a£tion  can  bear.  When 
he  muftcondemn,he  condemns  with  regret;  and  with¬ 
out  thofe  aggravations  which  the  feverity  of  others 
adds  to  the  crime.  He  liftens  calmly  to  the  apolo¬ 
gy  of  the  offender,  and  readily  admits  every  exten¬ 
uating  circumftance  which  equity  can  fuggeft. 
How  much  foever  he  may  blame  the  principles  of 
any  fe6t  or  party,  he  never  confounds,  under  one 
general  cenfure,  all  who  belong  to  that  party  or 
fe£t.  He  charges  them  not  with  fuch  confe- 
quences  of  their  tenets,  as  they  refufe  and  difavow. 
From  one  wrong  opinion,  he  does  not  infer  the 
fubverfion  of  all  found  principles  ;  nor,  from  one 
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bad  action,  conclude  that  all  regard  to  conference 
is  overthrown.  When  he  beholds  the  mote  in  hit 
brother's  eye ,  he  remembers  the  beam  in  his  own . 
He  commiferates  human  frailty  ;  and  judges  of 
others  according  to  the  principles  by  which  he 
would  think  it  reafonable  that  they  Ihould  judge  of 
him.  In  a  word,  he  views  men  and  aftions  in  the 
clear  funfhine  of  charity  and  good  nature  ;  and  not 
in  that  dark  and  fullen  ftiade  which  jealoufy  and 
party  fpirit  throw  over  all  characters. — Such  being 
in  general  the  fpirit  of  that  charity  which  thinketh 
no  evil ,  I  proceed, 

II.  To  recommend  by  various  arguments,  this 
important  branch  of  Chriftian  virtue. 

Let  us  begin  with  obferving  what  a  neceffary  re- 
quifite  it  is  to  the  proper  difeharge  of  all  the  facial 
duties.  I  need  not  fpend  time  in  {bowing  that 
thefe  hold  a  very  high  rank  in  the  Chrittian  fyllem. 
The  encomium  which  the  Apoftle  in  this  chapter 
bellows  upon  charity,  is  alone  fufficient  to  prove 
it.  He  places  this  grace  at  the  head  of  all  the  gifts 
and  endowments  which  can  be  poffeffed  by  man  ; 
and  allures  us,  that  though  we  had  all  faith ,  fo  that  we 
could  remove  mountains ,  yet  if  we  be  deftitute  of  char¬ 
ity,  it  will  profit  us  nothing .  Accordingly,  love , 
gentlenefs ,  meeknefsy  and  long  fuffering ,  are  enume¬ 
rated  as  dillinguilhingjfrw^5  of  the  fpirit  of  Chrili*. 
But  it  is  impoffible  for  fuch  virtues  as  thefe  to  find 
place  in  a  breaft,  where  the  propenfity  to  think  evil 
of  others  is  predominant.  Charitable  and  candid 
thoughts  of  men  are  the  neceffary  introduction  to 
all  good  will  and  kindnefs.  They  form,  if  we  may 
fpeak  fo,  the  only  climate  in  which  love  can  grow 
up  and  flourilh.  A  fufpicious  temper  checks  in 
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t,i s  every  kind  affeftion.  It  hardens  the  heart, 
and  edranges  man  from  man.  What  friendlhip  or 
gratitude  can  you  exped  from  him,  who  views  all 
your  conduct  with  diftruftful  eyes,  and  afcribes  ev¬ 
ery  benefit  you  confer  to  artifice  and  ftratacrem  ? 
f^he  utmoft  wnich  you  can  hope  from  one  of  this 
character,  is  juflice  in  his  dealings  ;  nor  even  that 
c‘n  be  allured  of ;  as  the  fufpicions  to  which  he 
is  a  prey  will  afford  him  frequent  pretexts  for  de¬ 
parting  from  truth,  and  for  defending  himfelf 
with  the  lame  arms  which  he  conceives  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  againft  him.  Unhappy  will  they  be  who 
are  joined  with  him  by  any  clofe  connexion  ;  ex- 
poled  to  every  malignant  fufpicion  which  arifes  in 
his  own  mind,  and  to  every  unjuft  fuggeflion  which, 
tne  malice  of  others  may  infinuate  againft  them. 
That  ftore  of  poilon  which  is  collebted  within  him, 
frequently  throws  out  its  venom  on  all  who  are 
within  its  reach.  As  a  companion,  he  will  be  fc- 
v’ere  and  fatirical  ;  as  a  friend,  captious  and  danger¬ 
ous  ;  in  his  domeftick  fphere,  harfh,  jealous,  and 
irafcible  ;  m  his  civil  capacity,  feditious  and  turbu— 
i'.iit,  prone  to  impute  the  conduct  of  his  fuperiours 
to  improper  motives,  and  upon  loofe  information 
to  condemn  their  conduct. 

The  contrary  of  all  this  may  be  expe&ed  from  a 
canaid  tempsi.  Vvhatever  is  amiable  in  manners, 
or  ufeful  in  iociety,  naturally  and  ealily  ingrafts  it- 
ieif  upon  it.  Gentlenefs,  humanity,  and  compaf- 
fion,  flow  from  it  as  their  native  fpring.  Open  and 
cheerful  in  itfelf,  it  diffufes  cheerfulnefs  and  good 
humour  over  all  who  are  under  its  influence.  It 
is  the  chief  ground  of  mutual  confidence  and  union 
among  men.  It  prevents  thofe  animofities  from  a- 
rifing  which  are  the  offspring  of  groundlefs  preju¬ 
dice  ;  or,  by  its  benign  interpolation,  allays  them 
when  arifen.  In  the  magiftrate,  it  tempers  juflice 
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with  lenity.  Among  fubjefls,  it  promotes  good  or¬ 
der  and  fubmiffion.  It  conne&s  humanity  with 
piety.  For  he  who  is  not  given  to  think  evil  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  will  not  be  ready  to  cenfure  the 
difpenfations  of  his  Creator.  Wheieas  the  fame 
turn  of  mind  which  renders  one  jealous  and  unjuft 
towards  men,  will  incline  him  to  be  querulous  and 
impious  towards  God. 


In  the  fecond  place,  as  a  fufpicious,  uncharitable 
fpirit  is  i neon fi Rent  with  all  foeial  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs,  fo,  in  itfeif,  it  is  unreasonable  and  unjuft. 
In  order  to  form  found  opinions  concerning  char- 
afters  and  aftiorts,  two  things  are  efpecially  requi¬ 
site,  information  and  impartiality.  But  fuch  as  are 
molt  forward  to  decide  unfavourably,  are  common¬ 
ly  deftitute  of  both.  Inftead  of  po'ffeffing,  or  even 
requiring,  full  information,  the  grounds  on  which 
they  proceed  are  frequently  the  moft  flight  and  fri¬ 
volous.  A  tale,  perhaps,  which  the  idle  have  in¬ 
vented,  theinquifitivehaveliftenedto,  and  the  cred¬ 
ulous  have  propagated,  or  a  real  incident  which 
rumour,  in  carrying  it  along,  has  exaggerated  and 
difguifed,  fuppl  ies  them  with  materials  of  confident 
affertion,  and  decifive  judgment.  From  an  action 
they  prefen tly  look  into  tne  heart,  and  infer  the 
motive.  This  fuppofed  motive  they  conclude  to 
be  the  ruling  principle  ;  and  pronounce  at  once 
concerning  the  whole  charafter. 

Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  both  to  equity  and 
to  found  reafon,  than  fuch  precipitate  judgments. 
Any  man  who  attends  to  what  paffes  within  him- 
felf,  may  eafily  difc.ern  what  a  complicated  fyftem 
the  human  character  is,  and  what  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  muft  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  or¬ 
der  to  eftimate  it  truly.  No  fingle  inftance  of  con- 
du6t  whatever,  is  fufficient  to  determine  it.  As 
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from  one  worthy  a&ion,  it  were  credulity,  not  char- 
ity,  to  conclude  a  perfon  to  be  free  from  all  vice  ; 
io  Horn  one  which  is  cenlurable,  it  is  perfectly  un- 
juft  to  infer  that  the  author  of  it  is  without  con. 
Icience  and  without  merit.  Did  you  know  all  the 
attending  circumftances,  it  might  appear  in  an  ex- 
cufable  light ;  nay,  perhaps,  under  a  commenda¬ 
ble  form.  The  motives  of  theaftor  may  have  been 
entirely  different  from  thofe  which  you  afcribe  to 
him  ;  and,  where  you  fuppofe  him  impelled  by  bad 
defign,  he  may  have  been  prompted  by  confcience 
and  miftaken  principle.  Admitting  the  action  to 
have  been  in  every  view  criminal,  he  may  have  been 
hutried  into  it  through  inadvertency  and  furpnfe. 
lie  may  have  fincerely  repented  ;  and  the  virtuous 
principle  may  have  now  regained  its  full  vigour. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  corner  of  frailty  ;  the  quarter 
on  which  he  lay  open  to  the  incurlions  of  tempta¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  other  avenues  of  his  heart  were  firm¬ 
ly  guarded  by  confcience. 

N  o  error  is  more  palpable  than  to  look  for  uni¬ 
formity  from  human  nature ;  though  it  is  common¬ 
ly  on  the  fuppofition  of  it  that  our  general  conclu- 
fions  concerning  chara&er  are  formed.  Mankind 
are  confident  neither  in  good,  nor  in  evil.  In  the 
prefent  ftate  of  frailty,  all  is  mixed  and  blended. 
The  ftronge  ft  contrarieties  of  piety  and  hypocrify,  of 
generofity  and  avarice,  of  truth  and  duplicity,  often 
meet  in  one  chara&er.  The  pureft  human  virtue 
is  confident  with  fome  vice  ;  and,  in  the  midft  of 
much  vice  and  diforder,  amiable,  nay  refpeftable, 
qualities  may  be  found.  There  are  few  cafes  in 
which  we  have  ground  to  conclude  that  all  good- 
oefs  is  loft.  At  the  bottom  of  the  charaffer  there 
may  lie  fome  fparks  of  piety  and  virtue,  fuppreffed, 
but  not  extinguifhed  ;  which,  kept  alive  by  the 
breath  of  heaven,  and  gathering  ftrength  in  fecret 
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from  refleftion,  may,  on  the  firfl  favourable  open¬ 
ing  which  is  afforded  them,  be  ready  to  break  forth 
with  fplendour  and  force. — Placed,  then,  in  a  litu- 
ation  of  fo  much  uncertainty  and  darknefs,  where 
our  knowledge  of  the  hearts  and  charatters  of  men 
is  fo  limited,  and  our  judgments  concerning  them 
are  fo  apt  to  err,  what  a  continual  call  do  we  re¬ 
ceive  either  to  fufpend  our  judgment,  or  to  give  it 
on  the  favourable  fide  ?  efpecially  when  we  confid- 
er  that,  as  through  imperfe£t  information  we  are 
unqualified  for  deciding  foundly,  fo  through  want 
of  impartiality  we  are  often  tempted  to  decide  wrong. 
How  much  this  enforces  the  argument  for  candour 
will  appear  by  confidering. 

In  the  third  place,  what  the  fources  are  of  thofe 
fevere  and  uncharitable  opinions  which  we  are  fo 
ready  to  form.  Were  the  mind  altogether  free 
from  prepoffeflion  and  bias,  it  might  avail  itfelf  to 
more  advantage  of  the  fcanty  knowledge  which  it 
poffefles.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe, 
that  on  every  fide  we  are  encumbered  with  preju¬ 
dices,  and  warped  by  pafiions,  which  exert  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  nothing  more  than  in  leading  us  to  think 
evil  of  others.  At  all  times  we  are  juflly  faid  to 
fee  through  a  glufs  darkly  ;  but  pafhon  and  preju¬ 
dice,  looking  through  a  glafs  which  diflorts  the  form 
of  the  objects,  make  us  alfo  fee  falfely. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  prefent  fltua- 
tion,  that  fome  of  the  good  difpofitions  of  human 
nature  are  apt  to  betray  us  into  frailties  and  vices. 
Thus  it  often  happens,  that  the  laudable  attach¬ 
ment  which  we  contraft  to  the  country,  or  the 
church,  to  which  we  belong,  or  to  fome  political 
denomination  under  which  we  clafs  ourfelves,  both 
confines  our  affe£iions  within  too  narrow  a  fphere, 
and  gives  rife  to  violent  prejudices  againft  fuch  as 
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come  under  an  oppofite  defcription.  Not  content¬ 
ed  with  being  in  the  right  ourfelvcs,  we  muft  find 
all  others  in  the  wrong.  We  claim  an  exciufive 
poffeffion  of  goodnefs  and  wifdom  ;  and,  from  ap¬ 
proving  warmly  of  thofe  who  join  us„  we  proceed 
to  condemn,  with  much  acrimony,  not  only  the 
principles,  but  the  characters  of  thofe  from  whom 
we  differ.  Hence  perfons  of  well  difpofed  minds 
are  too  often,  through  the  flrength  of  partial  good 
affeflion,  involved  in  the  crime  of  uncharitable 
judgment.  They  rafhly  extend  to  every  individual 
the  fevere  opinion  which  they  have  unwarrantably 
conceived  of  a  whole  body.  This  man  is  of  a  par¬ 
ty  whofe  principles  we  reckon  flavifh  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  his  whole  fentimetxts  are  corrupted.  That  man 
belongs  to  a  religious  fe£i  which  we  are  accudomed 
deem  bigotted  •  and  therefore  he  is  incapable  of 
any  generous  or  liberal  thought.  Another  is  con- 
nefted  with  a  fe£i  which  we  have  been  taught  to  ac¬ 
count  relaxed  •  and  therefore  he  can  have  no  fanfiti- 
ty.—Are  thefe  the  judgments  of  candour  and  chari¬ 
ty  ?  Is  true  piety  or  virtue  fo  very  limited  in  its 
nature,  as  to  be  confined  to  fuch  alone  as  fee  every 
thing  with  our  eyes,  and  follow  exa£lly  the  train  of 
our  ideas  ?  was  there  ever  any  great  community  fo 
corrupt  as  not  to  include  within  it  individuals  of 
real  worth  ? 

Befides  prepoffeflions  of  this  nature,  which  feme- 
times  mifiead  the  honed  mind,  there  are  other, 
and  much  more  culpable,  caufes  of  uncharitable 
judgment.  Pride  is  hurt  and  wounded  by  every 
excellence  in  which  it  can  claim  no  fhare  ;  and,  from 
eagernefs  todifcover  a  blemiflb,  refts  upon  the  flight¬ 
ed  appearance  of  one,  as  a  fatisfying  proof.  When 
rivalry  and  competition  concur  with  pride,  our  de¬ 
lire  to  efpy  defers  increafes,  and,  by  confequence, 
the  grounds  of  cenfure  multiply,,  Where  no  op- 
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pofition  of  interefts  takes  place,  envy  has  to  much 
influence  in  warping  the  judgment  of  many.  Even 
when  none  of  thefe  caufes  operate,  the  inward  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  depravity  is  fufficient  to  fill  the  mind 
with  evil  thoughts  of  others.  Whence  ihould  a 
man  fo  readily  draw  his  opinion  of  men  as  from  that 
character  with  which  he  is  beft  acquainted,  becaufe 
it  is  his  own  ?  A  perfon  of  low  and  bafe  mind 
naturally  imputes  to  others  the  fentiments  which  he 
finds  congenial  to  himfelf;  and  is  incredulous  of  ev¬ 
ery  excellency  which  to  him  is  totally  unknown. 
He  enjoys,  befides,  confolation  in  the  thought  that 
others  are  no  better  than  himfelf  ;  that  his  weakneff- 
es  and  crimes  are  thofe  of  all  men  ;  and  that  fuch 
as  appear  mod  diflinguifhed  for  virtue  pofl'efs  no 
real  fuperiority,  except  greater  dexterity  in  conceal¬ 
ing  their  vices.  Soothing  themfelves  with  this  doc¬ 
trine  in  fecret,  too  many  fofter  and  ftrengthen  the 
bad  opinion  which  they  entertain  of  all  mankind. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  have  you  ground  to  think  well  of 
that  man’s  heart  who  is  on  every  occafion  given  to 
think  the  word  of  others.  Let  us  obferve, 


In  the  fourth  place,  that  fuitable  to  the  fources 
whence  a  jealous  and  fufpicious  temper  proceeds, 
are  the  effefts  which  it  produces  in  the  world,  the 
crimes  and  mifchiefs  with  which  it  fills  fociety.  It 
polfeffes  this  unhappy  diftinftion  beyond  the  other 
failings  of  the  human  heart,  that  while  it  impels 
men  to  violent  deeds,  it  juftifies  to  their  own  ap¬ 
prehension  the  excefi'es  which  they  commit.  A- 
midft  the  uproar  of  other  bad  paffions,  confcience 
a£is  as  a  reftraining  power.  As  foon  as  the  tu¬ 
mult  fubfides,  remorfe  exerts  its  influence,  and  rend¬ 
ers  the  finner  fenfibleof  the  evil  which  he  has  done. 
But  the  uncharitable  man  is  unfortunately  let  loofe 
from  any  fuch  check  or  control.  Through  the 
Vgl,  IL  D  infatuation 
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infatuation  of  prejudice,  his  judgment  is  perverted  ; 
conscience  is  mifled  ;  the  light  within  him  is  turned 
into  darknefs .  Viewing  the  objefls  of  his  difpleaf- 
ure  as  evil  men,  he  thinks  himfelf  entitled  to  give 
that  difpleafure  full  vent  ;  and  in  committing  the 
moft  inhuman  aftions,  may  fometimes  imagine  that 
he  is  doing  good  fervice  to  God. 

The  fir  ft  fruits  of  an  evil  thinking  fpirit  are  cal¬ 
umny  and  detra&ion,  by  which  fociety  is  fo  often 
embroiled,  and  men  are  fet  at  variance  with  one  an¬ 
other.  But,  did  it  proceed  no  farther  than  cenfo- 
rious  fpeech,  the  mifchief  would  be  lefs.  Much 
greater  and  more  ferious  evils  frequently  enfue. 
What  direful  effefts,  for  inftance,  have  often  flow¬ 
ed  from  rafh  and  ill  founded  jealoufy  in  private 
life  ?  No  fooner  has  one  allowed  that  daemon  to 
take  pofleffion  of  his  mind,  than  it  perverts  his  un- 
derftanding,  and  taints  all  his  faculties.  Haunting 
him  by  night  and  by  day,  bringing  perpetually  be¬ 
fore  him  the  odious  and  difquieting  forms  which  it 
has  raifed  up,  it  blackens  every  appearance  to  his 
view  ;  gives  to  trifles,  which  are  in  themfelves  light 
as  air,  the  weight  of  full  confirmation  ;  till  what 
was  atfirfta  dubious  furmife,  or  a  flight  difpleaf¬ 
ure,  rifes  at  length  into  full  belief  and  implacable 
fury. 

Hence  families  torn  with  the  moft  violent  con- 
vulfions  ;  the  hufband  armed  againft  the  wife,  the 
father  againft  the  fon,  the  friend  againft  the  friend  : 
the  plan  of  treachery  and  aflaflination  contrived, 
and  the  dagger  plunged  into  the  bofom  of  the  in¬ 
nocent.— In  public  life,  how  often  have  kingdoms 
been  ftiaken  with  all  the  violence  of  wax'  and  rebel¬ 
lion,  from  the  unjuft  fufpicions  which  fubje&s  had 
conceived  of  their  rulers  ;  or  the  rafti  jealoufy 
which  princes  had  entertained  of  their  people  ? — 
But  it  is  in  religious  diflenfions  chiefly,  that  the 
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mifchievous  power  of  uncharitable  prejudice  has 
difplayed  its  full  atrocity.  Religion  is  always  found 
to  heighten  every  paffion  on  which  it  a£ts,  and  to 
render  every  conteft  into  which  it  enters,  uncommon¬ 
ly  ardent;  becaufe  the  objeSts  which  it  presents  are 
of  fuch  a  nature,  as  flrongly  to  feize  and  engage 
the  human  mind.  When  zeal  for  their  own  prin¬ 
ciples  has  prompted  men  to  view  thofe  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  perfuafion  in  the  odious  lights  which  bigotry 
fuggefts,  every  fentiment  of  humanity  has  too  often 
been  extinguished.  The  mild  influence  of  that 
religion  which  breathes  nothing  but  gentlenefs,  has 
proved  too  feeble  to  reflrain  the  violent  and  bloody 
hand  of  perfecution  ;  and  the  uncharitable  Spirit, 
raging  among  contending  parties,  has  filled  the 
world  with  fuch  calamities  and  crimes,  as  have 
brought  difgrace  on  the  Chriftian  name. 

Let  us  attend  particularly  to  one  awful  inflance  of 
the  guilt  which  men  may  contraft,  and  of  the  ruin 
which  they  may  bring  upon  themfelves,  through  the 
want  of  fairnefs  and  candour.  The  nation  of 
the  Jews  were  almoft  noted  for  a  narrow  and  un¬ 
charitable  fpirit.  When  John  the  Baptift,  and  our 
bleflfed  Lord,  appeared  among  them,  becaufe  the 
former  was  auftere  in  his  temper  and  retired  in 
his  life,  they  pronounced  of  him  that  he  had  an  evil 
fpirit  ;  and  becaufe  the  latter  was  open  and  Sociable 
in  his  manners,  they  held  him  to  be  deftitute  of  that 
fan&ity  which  became  a  prophet.  Their  prejudice 
againft  our  Lord  took  its  fir  ft  rife  from  a  moft  friv¬ 
olous  and  contemptible  caufe.  Is  not  this  the  [on  of 
the  carpenter  ?  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naz¬ 
areth  ?  When  his  miracles  repelled  this  reproach, 
and  fufficently  proved  the  eminence  of  his  chara6ter, 
ftill  they  foftered  their  prejudices  by  this  moft:  fu¬ 
tile  reafoning,  Have  any  of  the  rulers  believed  on 
kirn  ?  Obftinate  in  their  attachment  to  a  temporal 
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Mefliah,  and  continuing  to  view  all  our  Saviour’s 
conduct  with  an  evil  eye,  when  he  converfed  with 
bad  men  in  order  to  reclaim  them,  they  treated  him 
as  a  companion  of  publicans  and  Jinners.  Becaufe  he 
difallowed  their  groundiefs  traditions,  they  held 
him  to  be  a  breaker  of  the  Sabbath, and  a  contemner 
of  religion.  Becaufe  he  prophefied  the  deftru£lion 
of  their  temple,  they  accufed  him  of  being  an  ene¬ 
my  to  his  own  nation.  Till  at  lafl,  through  their 
perpetual  rnifcon {tract ion  of  his  actions,  their  paf- 
lions  became  fo  inflamed  as  to  make  them  cry  out 
with  one  voice,  Away  with  tins  man  to  the  death ,  and 

give  us  Bar  abbas  the  robber . - Viewing  in  this 

dreadful  event  the  confequences  of  want  of  candour, 
let  every  man  tremble  to  think  evil  rafhly  of  his 
brother."  No  one  can  tell  how  far  uncharitable 
prejudices  may  carry  him  in  guilt,  if  he  allow  them 
to  harbour  and  gather  ftrength  within  his  bread. 
The  cloud  which  rofe from  thefeay  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  handy  may  foon  iwell  and  fpread,  till  it  cover 
the  whole  horizon,  and  difeharge  with  mod  deftruc- 
tive  violence  the  gathered  dorm. 

In  the  fifth  place,  as  a  fufpicious  fpirit  is  the 
fource  of  fo  many  crimes  and  calamities  in  the 
world,  fo  it  is  the  fpring  of  certain  mifery  to  the  per- 
fon  who  indulges  it.  His  friends  will  be  few  ;  and 
fmall  will  be  his  comfort  in  thofe  whom  he  poffeff- 
es.  Believing  others  to  be  his  enemies,  he  will  of 
ccurfe  make  them  tuch.  Let  his  caution  be  ever 
fo  great,  the  afperity  of  his  thoughts  will  often 
break  out  in  his  behaviour  ;  and,  in  return  for  fuf- 
pedling  and  hating,  he  will  incur  fufpicion  and  ha¬ 
tred.  Befides  the  external  evils  which  he  draws 
upon  himfelf,  arifing  from  alienated  friendfliip, 
broken  confidence,  and  open  enmity ;  the  fufpicious 

temper  itfelf  is  one  of  the  word  evils  which  any 
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man  can  fuffer.  If  in  all  fear  there  be  torment  y  how 
miferable  mu  ft  be  his  ftate  who,  by  living  in  per¬ 
petual  jealoufy,  lives  in  perpetual  dread  ?  Looking 
upon  himlelf  to  be  furrounded  with  1  pies,  enemies, 
and  defigning  men,  he  is  a  ftranger  to  reliance  and 
truft.  He  knows  not  to  whom  to  open  birnfeif. 
He  dreffes  his  countenance  in  forced  (miles,  while 
his  heart  throbs  within  from  apprehenfions  of  (ecret 
treachery.  Hence  fretfulnefs  and  ill  humour,  dif- 
guft  at  the  world,  and  all  the  painful  fenfations  of 
an  irritated  and  embittered  mind. 

So  numerous  and  great  are  the  evils  ariftng  from 
a  fufpicious  difpofition,  that  of  the  two  extremes  it 
is  more  eligible  to  expoie  ourielves  to  occahonal 
difadvantages  from  thinking  too  well  of  others,  than 
to  fuffer  continual  mifery  by  thinking  always  ill  of 
them.  It  is  better  to  be  forne times  impofed  upon, 
than  never  to  truft.  Safety  is  purchafed  at  too 
dear  a  rate,  when,  in  order  to  fecure  it,  we  are 
obliged  to  be  always  clad  in  armour,  and  to  live  in 
perpetual  hoftility  with  our  fellows.  This  is,  for 
the  fake  of  living,  to  deprive  ourfelves  of  the  com¬ 
fort  of  life.  The  man  of  candour  enjoys  his  fitua- 
tion,  what  ever  it  is,  with  cheerfulnels  and  peace. 
Prudence  dire£ls  his  intercourfe  with  the  world  ; 
but  no  black  fufpicions  haunt  his  hours  of  reft. 
Accuftomed  to  view  the  cLarafders  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  in  the  moft  favourable  light,  he  is  like  one 
who  dwells  amidft  thofe  beautiful  feenes  of  nature, 
on  which  the  eye  refts  with  pleafure.  Whereas  the 
fufpicious  man,  having  his  imagination  filled  with 
all  the  (hocking  forms  of  human  falsehood,  deceit, 
and  treachery,  refembles  the  traveller  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  who  difeerns  no  objeCis  around  him  but  what 
are  either  dreary  or  terrible  ;  caverns  that  open, 
ferpents  that  hifs,  and  beafts  of  prey  that  howl. 
Hence  in  him  are  verified  thofe  deferiptions  which 
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the  Spirit  of  God  has  given  us  of  the  mifery  of  the 
wicked.  They  Jhall  have  no  peace .  They  Jhall  he 
like  the  troubled fea>  when  it  cannot  ref.  The  Lord 
Jhall  give  them  a  trembling  heart ,  and  failing  of  eyes , 
and  forrow  of  mind :  And  they  fhall  fear  day  and 
nighty  and  have  none  affurance  of  heart. - 1  add. 

In  the  fixthand  laft  place,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  expofes  men  in  a  more  marked  and  direft 
manner  to  the  difpieafure  of  the  Almighty,  than  a 
malignant  and  cenforious  fpirit.  I  infill  not  now* 
on  the  general  denunciations  of  divine  wrath  againft 
malice  and  hatred.  Let  us  only  confider  under 
what  particular  defeription  the  Spirit  of  God  brings 
this  crime  of  uncharitable  judgment.  It  is  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  an  impious  invafion  of  the  prerogative  of 
God,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs  to  fearch  all  hearts, 
and  to  determine  concerning  all  charafters.  This 
privilege  He  often  appropriates  exprefsly  to  H i ru¬ 
le!  f,  on  purpofe  to  reftrain  the  ralhnefs  of  cenfure 
among  men  ;  requiring  us  to  leave  the  judging  of 
others  to  Him,  and  to  attend  to  our  own  bufinefs 
and  duty.  Who  art  thou  that  judgef  another  man's 
fervant  ?  To  his  own  mafery  he  fandeth  or  falleth. 
judge  nothing  before  the  time  ;  until  the  Lord  come,, 
who  fhall  make  manifefl  the  counfels  of  the  heart  * 

It  deferves  our  moll  ferious  attention,  that,  in 
feveral  paffages  of  Scripture,  the  great  Judge  of  the 
world  is  reprefented,  at  the  day  of  final  retribution, 
as  proceeding  upon  this  principle,  of  rendering  to 
men  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
a£ted  towards  their  brethren.  With  the  merciful , 
thou  wilt  flow  thyfelf  merciful  ;  and  with  the  fro- 
wardy  thou  wilt  jhow  thyfelf  Jr oward*  TVith  what 
judgment  ye  judgCy  ye  Jhall  be  judged  ;  and  with  what 
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meafure  ye  mete>  it  Jhall  be  meafured  to  you  again*. 
It  is  impoflible  to  form  an  argument  of  more  force 
than  this,  to  redrain  all  feverity  of  judgment  among 
fuch  as  look  forward  to  the  tribunal  ol  God.  The 
argument  extends  not  indeed  fo  far,  as  to  reprefent 
our  acceptance  with  the  Deity  as  entirely  fufpended 
upon  the  candour  which  we  (how  in  forming  our 
fentiments  of  others.  We  know  that  other  graces 
befides  this  are  requifite  in  order  to  fit  us  for  heav¬ 
en  ;  and  that  without  piety  towards  God,  and  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrid,  all  our  charity  to  men 
will  be  found  defeftive  and  vain.  But  this  we  know* 
alfo,  that  in  the  heart  which  is  deflitute  of  fairnefs 
and  candour,  the  Spirit  of  God  certainly  dwells  not ; 
and  that  whatever  appearances  of  religion  the  un¬ 
charitable  man  may  affume,  on  him  the  Sovereign 

of  theuniverfe  looks  with  no  favour. - Thou  who 

art  a  man  full  of  frailties,  who  danded  in  need,  not 
merely  of  impartiality  in  thy  divine  Judge,  but  of 
indulgence  and  mercy  :  Thou  who  impioreft  daily 
this  mercy  from  Him,  and  prayed  that  He  would 
remember  thou  art  duji ,  and  not  be  ftrick  to  mark  in¬ 
iquity  againjl  thee ;  dared  thou,  with  thofe  very  pray¬ 
ers  in  thy  mouth,  proceed  to  judge  without  candour 
of  thy  brethren,  and  upon  the  flighted  grounds  to 
reprobate  and  condemn  them  ?  O  thou  hypocrite  ! 
(for  by  what  other  name  can  we  call  thee  ?)  vain 
are  all  thy  pretenfions  to  piety.  Ineffeflual  is  ev¬ 
ery  plea  which  thou  cand  form  for  mercy  from 
heaven.  The  precedent  which  thou  had  edablifh- 
ed  againd  thyfelf  is  decifive.  Thou  had  didlated 
the  Tent e nee  of  thine  own  condemnation. 

O  n  the  whole,  it  clearly  appears  that  no  part  of 
the  government  of  temper  deferves  attention  more, 
than  to  keep  our  minds  pure  from  uncharitable 

prejudices, 

*  Pfalm  xviii.  25,  2 6.  Matth.  vii.  2. 
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prejudices,  and  open  to  candour  and  humanity  in 
judging  of  others.  The  worft  ccnfequences,  both 
to  ourfelves  and  to  fociety,  follow  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  fpirit,  Let  us  beware  of  encouraging  a  habit 
of  fuipicion,  by  forming  too  Severe  and  harfh  opin¬ 
ions  concerning  human  nature  in  general.  A  great 
proportion  of  infirmity  and  corruption,  doubtlefs, 
adheres  to  it  ;  yet  tempered  alfo  it  is  with  various 
mixtures  of  virtue  and  good  affe£iion.  Darkened 
as  the  Divine  image  now  is  among  mankind,  it  is 
not  wholly  effaced.  Much  piety  and  goodnefs  may 
lie  hidden  in  hearts  that  are  unknown  to  us.  Vice 
is  glaring  and  loud.  The  crimes  of  the  wicked 
make  a  noife  in  the  world,  and  alarm  fociety.  True 
worth  is  retired  and  modeft,  and  requires  particular 
Situations  to  bring  it  forth  to  public  notice.  The 
prophet  Elijah,  in  a  time  of  prevailing  corruption, 
imagined  that  all  true  religion  had  forfaken  the  land. 
/,  even  I  onlyy  faid  he  to  the  Lord,  am  left  to  ferve 
thee .  But  the  Almighty,  who  difeerned  what  was 
concealed  from  his  imperfect  view,  replied.  Yet  have 
I  left  me  f even  thoufand  men  in  Ifrael  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal*. 

The  aged,  and  the  unfortunate,  who  have  toiled 
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difhonour.  From  fuch,  you  have  nothing  to  look 
for  that  fliall  be  either  engaging  in  private  life,  or 
refpe&able  in  public  chara&er.  To  youth  it  par¬ 
ticularly  belongs  to  be  generous  in  fentiment,  candid 
in  opinion,  undefigning  in  behaviour,  open  to  the 
mod  favourable  conftru£lion  of  a£lions  and  con- 
duft.  Throughout  all  the  ftages  of  life,  candour  is 
one  of  the  molt  honourable  diftin&ions  of  the  hu¬ 
man  chara6ter  ;  it  is  connefted  with  magnanimity  ; 
it  is  juftified  by  wifdom  ;  it  is  fuitable  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  we  Hand  to  one  another.  But  if  rea- 
fon  and  humanity  be  inefficient  to  reftrain  us  from 
raffi  and  uncharitable  judgments,  let  that  awful  de¬ 
nunciation  frequently  refound  in  our  ears.  He  Jhall 
have  judgment  without  mercy  who  hath  Jhewed  no 
mercy . 
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Now  therefore  he  not  grieved  nor  angry  with  your - 
fetves  that  ye  fold  me  hither  ;  for  God  did  fend  me 

before  you  to  preferve  life. - So  now  it  was  not 

you  that fent  me  hither ,  but  God. 

I 

IN  this  generous  manner,  Jofeph  frames  an 
apology  for  the  unnatural  behaviour  of  his  bre¬ 
thren.  He  extenuates  the  atrocity  of  their  crime 
by  reprefenting  the  happy  effedls  which  it  had  pro¬ 
duced.  He  looks  beyond  all  fecond  caufes  ;  and 
recognizes,  in  the  wonderful  events  of  his  life,  the 

hand  of  the  Almighty. - No  human  charafter, 

exhibited  in  the  records  of  Scripture,  is  more  re¬ 
markable  or  inflrudlive  than  that  of  this  patriarch. 
He  is  one  whom  we  behold  tried  in  all  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  fortune;  from  the  condition  of  a  Have, 
riling  to  be  ruler  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ;  and 
in  every  ftation  acquiring,  by  his  virtue  and 
wifdom,  favour  with  God  and  man.  When  over- 
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feer  of  Potiphar’s  houfe,  his  fidelity  was  proved 
by  ftrong  temptations,  which  he  honourably  re  filled. 
When  thrown  into  prifon  by  the  artifice  of  a  falle 
woman,  his  integrity  and  prudence  foon  rendered 
him  confpicuous,  even  in  that  dark  manfion.  When 
called  into  the  prefence  of  Pharoah,  the  wife  and 
extenfxve  plan  which  he  formed  for  laving  the  king¬ 
dom  from  the  miferies  of  impending  famine,  juftly 
railed  him  to  a  high  Ration,  wherein  his  abilities  were 
eminently  difplayed  in  the  public  iervice.  But  in 
his  whole  hiftory  there  is  no  circumflance  fo  flriking 
and  interefling,  as  his  behaviour  to  his  brethren 
who  had  fold  him  into  flavery.  The  moment  in 
which  he  made  himfelf  known  to  them,  that  mo¬ 
ment  at  which  we  are  now  to  contemplate  him,  was 
the  mod  critical  one  of  his  life,  and  the  mod  deci- 
five  of  his  chara61er.  It  is  fuch  as  rarely  occurs  in 
the  courfe  of  human  events  ;  and  is  calculated  to 
draw  the  higheft  attention  of  all  who  are  endowed 
with  any  degree  of  fenfibility  of  heart.  Let  us  con- 
fider  the  fentiment  which  Jofeph  utters  in  the  text 
under  two  views,  each  of  which  is  very  infiru£tive 
to  all  Chriflians.  I.  As  a  difeovery  of  his  cordial 
forgivenefs  of  his  brethren  ;  and,  II.  As  an  inflance 
of  his  dutiful  attention  to  the  Providence  of  God. 

-  I.  The  mofl  cordial  forgivenefs  is  here  difplayed. 
I  fhall  not  recapitulate  all  the  preceding  hiftory  re- 
fpe£ling  Jofeph  and  his  brethren  ;  as  it  is  well  known 
by  every  one  who  has  the  leaf!  acquaintance  with 
the  facred  writings.  From  the  whole  tenour  of  the 
narration  it  appears,  that  though  Jofeph,  upon  the 
arrival  of  his  brethren  in  Egypt,  made  himfelf 
ftrange  to  them,  yet  from  the  beginning  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  difeover  himfelf  ;  and  ftudied  fo  to  condu£l 
the  difovery  as  might  render  the  lurprife  of  joy 
complete.  For  this  end,  by  affefied  feverity  he 
took  meafures  for  bringing  down  into  Egypt  all  his 
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father’s  children.  They  were  now  arrived  there  ; 
and  Benjamin  among  the  reft,  who  was  his  younger 
brother  by  the  lame  mother,  and  was  particularly 
beloved  by  Jofeph.  Him  he  threatened  to  detain  : 
and  teemed  willing  to  allow  the  reft  to  depart. 
This  incident  renewed  their  diftrefs.  They  all 
knew  their  father’s  extreme  anxiety  about  the  fafe- 
ty  of  Benjamin,  and  with  what  difficulty  he  had 
yielded  to  his  undertaking  this  journey.  Should 
lie  be  prevented  from  returning,  they  dreaded  that 
grief  would  overpower  the  old  man’s  fpirits,  and 
prove  fatal  to  his  life.  Judah,  therefore,  who  had 
particularly  urged  the  neceffity  of  Benjamin’s  ac¬ 
companying  his  brothers,  and  had  folemniy  pledged 
himlelf  to  their  father  for  his  fafe  return,  craved, 
upon  this  occafion,  an  audience  of  the  governour  ; 
and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  circumftances  of 
Jacob’s  family. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interefling  and  pathetic 
than  this  dhcourfe  of  Judah,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  "Little  knowing  to  whom  he 
fpoke,  he  paints,  in  ail  the  colours  of  fimpie  and 
natural  eloquence,  the  diftrefted  fituation  of  the 
aged  patriarch,  haftening  to  the  clofe  of  life;  long 
afflicted  for  the  lofs  of  a  favourite  fon,  whom  he 
fuppofed  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  oy  a  beaft  of 
prey  ;  labouring  now  under  anxious  concern  about 
his  youngeft  Ion,  the  chd  J  of  his  old  age,  who  alone 
was  left  alive  of  his  mother,  and  whom  nothing  but 
the  calamities  of  fevere  famine  could  have  moved 
a  tender  father  to  fend  from  home,  and  expofe  to 
the  dangers  of  a  foreign  land.  If  we  bring  him  not 
lack  with  us,  we  Jhall  bring  down  the  grey  hairs  of 
thy  fern  ant,  our  father,  with  forrozvy  to  the  grave.  I 
pray  thee  therefore,  let  thy  fervant  abide  inflead  of  the 
young  man ,  a  bondman  to  our  lord .  For  how  jhall  I 
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go  up  to  my  father ,  and  Benjamin  not  with  me  ?  left 
I  fee  the  evil  that  fhallcome  on  my  father. 

Upon  this  relation,  Jofeph  could  no  longer  reflrain 
himfelf.  The  tender  ideas  of  his  father  and  his  father’s 
Jioufe,  of  his  ancient  home,  his  country  and  his  kin¬ 
dred,  of  the  diftrefs  of  his  family,  and  his  own  ex¬ 
altation,  all  rufhed  too  ftrongly  upon  his  mind  to 
bear  any  further  concealment.  He  cried ,  Caufe 
every  man  to  go  out  from  me  ;  and  he  wept  aloud. 
The  tears  which  he  filed  were  not  the  tears 
of  grief.  They  were  the  burft  of  affe&ion.  They 
were  the  effufions  of  a  heart  overflowing  with 
all  the  tender  fenfibil i ties  of  nature.  Formerly  he 
had  been  moved  in  the  fame  manner,  when  he  firft 
faw  his  brethren  before  him.  His  bowels  yearned 
Upon  them  ;  he  fought  for  a  place  where  to  weep .  He 
went  into  his  chamber  ;  and  then  wafhed  his  face  and 
returned  to  them.  At  that  period  his  generous 
plans  were  not  completed.  But  now,  when  there 
was  no  farther  occaiion  for  conllraining  himfelf,  he 
gave  free  vent  to  the  ftrong  emotions  of  Ins  heart. 
The  firft  minifter  to  the  king  of  Egypt  was  not 
afliamed  to  fliow,  that  he  felt  as  a  man,  and  a 
brother.  He  zvept  aloud ,  and  the  Egyptians ,  and  the 
houfe  of  Pharoah  heard  him. 

The  firft  words  which  his  fwelling  heart  allowed 
him  to  pronounce,  are  the  moft  fuitable  to  fuch  an 
affefting  fituation  which  were  ever  uttered;  I  am 
Jofeph  ;  doth  my  father  yet  live  ? — What  could  he, 
what  ought  he,  in  that  impaffioned  moment,  to  have 
faid  more  ?  This  is  the  voice  of  nature  herfelf, 
fpeaking  her  own  language  ;  and  it  penetrates  the 
heart  :  Nopornp  of  expreffion  ;  no  parade  of  kind- 
nefs  ;  but  ftrong  affection  haftening  to  utter  whit 
it  ftrongly  felt.  His  brethren  could  not  anfwer  him  ; 
for  they  were  troubled  at  his  prefence.  Their  filence 
is  as  expreffive  of  thofe  emotions  of  repentance  and 
ftiame,  which,  on  this  amazing  difcovery,  filled  their 
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hreafis,  and  flopped  their  utterance,  as  the  few 
words  which  Jofeph  fpeaks  are  expreffive  of  the 
generous  agitations  which  ftruggled  for  vent  within 
him.  No  painter  could  feize  a  more  ftriking  mo¬ 
ment  for  difplaying  the  chara&eriftical  features  of 
the  human  heart,  than  what  is  here  prefented. 
Never  was  there  a  fituation  of  more  tender  and  vir¬ 
tuous  joy,  on  the  one  hand  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  of 
more  overwhelming  confufion  and  coufcious  guilt. 
In  the  fimple  narration  of  the  facred  hiflorian,  it  is 
fet  before  us  with  greater  energy  and  higher  effect 
than  if  it  had  been  wrought  up  with  all  the  colour¬ 
ing  of  the  moft  admired  modern  eloquence. 

When  Jofeph  had  a  little  recovered  himfelf  from 
the  fir 0:  tranfports  of  emotion,  he  proceeds  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  fituation  to  his  brethren,  and  to  fhow 
them  the  beneficent  purpofes  for  which  he  makes 
conceived  himfelf  to  be  raifed  by  Providence  in¬ 
to  power.  The  apology  which  he  makes  in  the 
text  for  their  former  cruelty  is  uncommon  and 
remarkable.  Now  therefore  be  not  grieved  nor  an¬ 
gry  with  yourf  elves  that  ye  fold  me  hither  ;  for  God 
did  fend  me  before  you  to  preferve  you  a  pojlerity  in 
the  earthy  and  to  fave your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance . 
So  now  it  was  not  you  that  fent  me  hither ,  but  God  ; 
and  he  hath  made  me  a  father  to  Pharoahy  and  lord 
of  all  his  houfey  and  a  ruler  throughout  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  This  apology  was,  in  truth,  no  fatisfadoiy 
excufe  for  their  crime.  For  though  the  the  over 
ruling  Providence  of  Heaven  had  fo  dire&ed  the 
courfe  of  events,  as  to  render  their  bad  intentions 
fubfervient  to  a  happy  iffue  ;  yet  the  badnefs  of  the 
intention  originated  entirely  from  themfelves.  The 
envy  and  jealoufy  which  they  entertained  againft 
their  brother,  led  them  to  the  commiffion  of  an 
atrocious  deed.  The  deed  was  voluntary  ;  the 
crime  was  all  their  own  *  and  the  interpofition  of 
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Providence,  in  mating  unforefeen  confequences  fol¬ 
low  from  that  crime,  did  not,  could  not  exculpate 
them  from  guilt.  It  were  an  impious  conclusion, 
that  becaufe  God  extra&s  good  from  our  evil,  we 
are  not  anfwerable  for  the  evil  which  we  perpetrate. 
God  cannot  be  tempted  with  the  evil ,  neither  tempted 
he  any  man*.  But  the  the  fentiment  in  the  text  is  to 
be  coniidered,  as  a  colour  which  the  generous  hu¬ 
manity  of  Jofeph  prompted  him  to  throw  on  the 
conduft  of  his  brethren.  He  faw  the  confufion 
with  which  they  were  overwhelmed  in  his  prefence. 
He  diverts  their  attention  from  the  remembrance 
of  a  crime  which  was  now  wringing  their  hearts  with 
anguifh,  by  reprefenting  to  them  the  happy  effefts 
which  that  crime  had  produced.  He  fets  them 
free  from  all  uneafmefs  on  his  account.  He  calls 
upon  them  to  rejoice  in  his  profperity  ;  and,  in- 
ftead  of  dwelling  on  a  painful  recolleftion  of  their 
own  conduft,  to  join  with  him  in  acknowledging 
and  adoring  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

How  different  is  this  amiable  fpirit  which  Jofeph 
difcovers,  from  that  harfh  and  oftentatious  iuperi- 
ority  which  too  often  accompanies  the  pretended 
forgivenefs  of  injuries  among  thofe  who  call  them- 
felves  Chriftians  !  They  are  ready  to  fay,  that,  for 
their  part,  they  pardon  the  wrongs  which  have  been 
done  them  ;  they  wifh  that  the  perfons  who  have 
committed  them  may  be  able  to  forgive  theinfelves  ; 
they  leave  them  to  God  and  to  their  own  confcience. 
By  the  fevere  fuggeftions  which  they  throw  out 
they  difcover  the  inward  bitternefs  of  their  fpirit  ; 
and  artfully  gratify  refentment,  at  the  time  when 
they  profefs  to  exercife  forgivenefs.  Whereas  the 
great  and  good  man,  whofe  character  we  now  con- 
fider,  effaces  all  memory  of  the  crimes  which  he 
pardons.  He  feeks  to  alleviate  the  remorfe  of  his 
*  brethren 
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brethren  by  an  extenuation  of  their  guilt ;  and, 
while  he  is  preparing  to  make  their  circumftances 
comfortable,  ftudies  at  the  fame  time  to  render  their 
minds  eafy  and  tranquil. 

This  was  not  merely  a  tranfient  emotion  with 
Jofeph,  owing  to  the  firft  burft  of  affection  on  dif- 
covering  himfelf  to  his  brethren.  We  have  a  clear 
proof,  from  a  remarkable  tranfa&ion  which  paffed 
many  years  after  this  period,  of  his  difpofition  con¬ 
tinuing  the  fame  to  the  end  of  life.  It  is  recorded 
m  the  laft  chapter  of  this  book,  that  when  Jacob 
died,  his  fons  began  to  be  feized  with  fear  concern* 
ing  the  treatment  which  they  might  receive  from 
their  brother.  The  guilty  are  always  fufpicious. 
Confcious  of  their  own  bafenefs,  they  are  incapable 
of  conceiving  the  magnanimity  of  others.  They 
faw  the  bond,  which  held  the  family  together,  now 
broken  by  their  father’s  death.  They  dreaded  that 
the  refentment  of  Jofeph  againft  them  had  hitherto 
been  only  fupprelfed  or  concealed.  They  [aid  a- 
mong  themfelves ,  peradventure  he  will  now  hate  us> 
and  requite  all  the  evil  zohich  we  did  unto  him.  Un¬ 
der  this  apprehenfion,  they  firft  fent  a  meffage  to 
deprecate  his  difpleafure  by  the  memory  of  their 
common  father  ;  and  then  appearing  in  his  pre¬ 
fence,  they  fell  down  before  his  face,  profeffing 
themfelves  to  be  his  fervants,  and  praying  him  to 
forgive  the  trefpafs  which  they  had  committed  a- 
gai'nft  him.  But  no  fuch  hidden  refentment  as 
they  dreaded  had  ever  lurked  in  the  foul  of  Jofeph. 
On  the  contrary,  when  he  beheld  his  brethren  in 
this  affe&ing  fituation,  bereaved  of  their  ancient 
prote&or,  and  reduced,  as  they  imagined,  to  the 
neceffity  of  holding  up  their  hands  to  him  for  mer¬ 
cy,  he  was  overpowered  by  a  tide  of  tender  emo¬ 
tions.  Jofeph  wept ,  while  his  brethren  fpake  unto 
him .  Thefe  affectionate  tears  alone  were  fufficient 
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to  have  allured  them  of  his  forgivenefs.  Bat  haft- 
ening  alfo  by  words  to  dilpel  their  alarms,  he  pres¬ 
ently  added,  Fear  not  ;  for  though  ye  thought  evil 
againjl  viey  God  meant  it  unto  good .  Now  therefore , 
fear  ye  not  ;  I  will  nourijh  you  and  your  little  ones * 
And  he  comforted  them  and fpake  kindly  unto  them*. 

Such  was  the  laft  incident  that  is  recorded  in  the 
life  of  this  eminent  perfonage,  than  whom  you  will 
find  few  more  diftinguifhed  by  an  affemblage  of  iU 
luftrious  virtues  ;  in  the  lowed  adverfity,  patient 
and  faithful  ;  in  the  higheft  profperty,  beneficent 
and  generous  ;  dutiful  and  affe&ionate  as  a  fon  ; 
kind  and  forgiving  as  a  brother  ,•  accomplished  as  a 
flatefman  ;  wife  and  provident  as  a  ruler  of  the  land. 
In  fuch  a  character  you  behold  human  nature  po  fi¬ 
fe  fling  its  higheft  honours.  The  fentiments  which 
it  infpires  tend  to  enoble  our  minds  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent  their  imbibing  the  fipirit  of  thofe  hard,  inter  eft- 
ed,  and  felf  feeking  men  with  whom  the  wprld  a- 
bounds. 

The  linking  example  of  forgivenefs  which  the 
text  difplays,  ought  frequently  to  occur  to  our 
thoughts,  amidft  the  various  occafions  of  provoca^ 
lion  and  offence  which  arife  incur  intercourfe  with 
the  world.  If  one  fo  worthy  and  amiable,  in  the 
days  too  of  his  youth  and  innocence,  fuffered  fuch 
cruel  treatment  from  his  brothers,  ought  we  to  be 
furprifed  if,  even  from  our  near^ft  relations,  we 
meet  with  injuftice  or  ingratitude  ?  Wrongs  and  in~ 
juries  are,  more  or  lefs,  the  portion  of  all.  Like 
Death,  they  are  an  evil  unavoidable.  No  ftation 
is  io  high,  no  power  fo  great,  no  charafler  fo  un- 
blemifhed,  2s  to  exempt  us  from  them.  In  the 
world,  ungrateful  men,  falfe  friends,  and  violent 
enemies,  abound,  livery  wife  man  ought  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  felf  for  what  he  is  to  encounter  in  paffing 
Vol,  II.  E  through 
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through  this. thorny  region.  He  is  not  to  expe£t 
that  he  can  gather  grapes  from  thiflles  ;  nor  to  lofe 
the  government  of  his  mind,  becaufe,  in  the  midft 
of  evil  men,  he  is  not  allowed  to  remain,  like  a  fe- 
cret  and  inviolable  perfon,  untouched  and  unin¬ 
jured. 

As  this  view  of  our  fituation  ought  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  paffion  and  impatience,  fo  the  alleviating 
circumftances  which  re  a  fon  will  fuggeft,  ought  to 
mollify  refen tment.  Think  of  the  various  conftruc- 
tions  which  the  aftions  of  men  will  bear.  Confider 
how  different  the  motives  of  him  who  hath  given  us 
offence,  may  have  been  from  thofe  which,  in  the 
heat  of  paffion,  we  afcribe  to  him  ;  how  apt  all  men 
are  to  be  feduced  by  miftaken  views  of  intereft,  and 
how  little  ground  we  have  to  complain,  if,  upon  a 
fuppofed  interfering  of  interefts,  we  fuffer  by  others 
preferring  their  own  to  ours.  Remember  that  no 
opinions  which  you  form  under  the  power  of  re-1 
fentment  can  be  depended  upon  as  juft  ;  and  that 
every  one  loads  the  intentions  of  his  enemy  with  im¬ 
aginary  degrees  of  malice. 

But  admitting  the  injury  you  have  received  to  be 
ever  fo  atrocious  in  its  nature,  and  aggravated  in 
its  circumftances  •  fuppofing  it  to  be  even  parallel 
to  that  which  Jofeph  fuffered  ;  look  up,  like  him, 
to  that  divine  government  under  which  we  are  all 
placed.  If  forgivenefs  be  a  duty  which  we  know 
God  to  have  required  under  the  mo  ft  awful  fanc- 
tions,  dare  we  draw  upon  ourfelves  the  merited  ven¬ 
geance  of  that  Superior  to  whofe  clemency  we  are 
obliged  daily  to  fly  ?  When,  with  hard  and  un¬ 
relenting  difpofitions  towards  our  brethren,  we 
fend  up  to  Heaven  prayers  for  mercy  to  ourfelves, 
thofe  prayers  return  like  imprecations  upon  our 
heads  ;  and  our  very  devotions  feal  our  condemna¬ 
tion. 
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The  moft  plain  and  natural  fentiments  of  equity 
concur  with  divine  authority  to  enforce  the  duty 
which  I  now  recommend.  Let  him  who  has  never 
in  his  life  done  wrong,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
remaining  inexorable.  But  let  fuch  as  are  conlcious 
of  frailties  and  crimes,  confider  forgivenefs  as  a  debt 
which  they  owe  to  others.  Common  failings  are  the 
lirongeft  lelfon  of  mutual  forbearance.  Were  this 
virtue  unknown  among  men,  order  and  comfort, 
peace  and  repofe,  would  be  ftrangers  to  human  life. 
Injuries  retaliated  according  to  the  exorbitant  meas¬ 
ure  which  paffion  preferibes,  would  juftify  refent- 
ment  in  return.  The  injured  perfon  would  be¬ 
come  the  injurer  ;  and  thus  wrongs,  retaliations, 
and  frefh  injuries,  would  circulate  in  endlefs  fuc- 
ceffion,  till  the  world  was  rendered  a  field  of  blood. 
Of  all  the  paffions  which  invade  the  human  breafl, 
revenge  is  the  moft  direful.  When  allowed  to 
reign  with  lull  dominion,  it  is  more  than  fufficient 
to  poifon  the  fewpleafures  which  remain  to  man  in 
his  prefent  ftate.  How  much  foever  a  perfon  may 
buffer  from  injuftice,  he  is  always  in  hazard  of  buf¬ 
fering  more  from  the  prolecution  of  revenge.  The 
violence  of  an  enemy  cannot  infliH  what  is  equal  to 
the  torment  he  creates  to  himfelf,  by  means  of  the 
fierce  and  defperate  paffions  which  he  allows  to  rage 
in  his  foul. 

Thofe  evil  fpiritswho  inhabit  the  regions  of  mif- 
ery,  are  reprefented  as  delighting  in  revenge  and 
cruelty.  But  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  is  on  the  fide  of  clemency  and  mercy.  The 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world,  though  for  ages  offend¬ 
ed  by  the  unrighteoufnefs,  and  intuited  by  the  im¬ 
piety  of  men,  is  long  fuffer  mg,  and  flow  to  anger . 
His  Son,  when  he  appeared  in  our  nature,  exhibit¬ 
ed  both  in  his  life  and  his  death,  the  moll  Mut¬ 
inous  example  of  forgivenefs  which  the  world 
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ever  beheld.  If  you  look  into  the  hiftory  of 
mankind,  you  will  find  that,  in  every  age,  thofe 
who  have  been  refpefted  as  worthy,  or  admired  as 
great,  have  been  diftinguifhed  for  this  virtue.  Re¬ 
venge  dwells  in  little  minds.  A  noble  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  fpirit  is  always  fuperior  to  it.  It  fuffers 
not  from  the  injuries  of  men  thofe  fevere  fhocks  which 
others  feel.  ColIe£ied  within  ltlelf,  it  flands  un¬ 
moved  by  their  impotent  aflaults  ;  and  with  gener¬ 
ous  pity,  rather  than  with  anger,  looks  down  on 
their  unworthy  eondu6t.  It  has  been  truly  faid, 
that  the  greateft  man  on  earth  can  no  fooner  com¬ 
mit  an  injury,  than  a  good  man  can  make  himfelf 
greater,  by  forgiving  it.  ^  ofeph,  at  the  moment 
when  we  now  contemplate  aim,  had  entirely  under 
his  power  all  thole  unnatural  brethren  who  had  been 
guilty  towards  him  of  the  molt  cruel  outrage  which 
men  could  perpetrate.  He  could  have  retained 
them  for  ever  in  that  Egyptian  bondage  to  which 
they  had  once  configned  him  ;  and  have  gratified 
revenge  by  every  accumulation  of  difgrace  which 
defpotic  power  enabled  him  to  inflifit.  Had  ho 
a£ted  this  part,  he  might  for  a  while  have  been  Tooth¬ 
ed  by  the  pleafures  of  his  high  ftation  ;  but  re¬ 
in  or  fe,  in  the  end,  would  have  flung  his  foul. 
Cruelty  would  have  rendered  him  unhappy  within 
himfelf,  as  well  as  odious  to  others  ;  and  his  name 
would  have  perilhed  among  the  crowd  of  thofe  con- 
temotible  ftatefmen  whofe  actions  ftain  the  annals 
of  hiftory.  Whereas  now,  his  chara&er  ftands 
among  the  foremoft  in  tire  ranks  of  fpotlefs  fame. 
His  memory  is  bleffed  to  all  generations  His  ex¬ 
ample  continues  to  edify  the  world  ;  and  he  himlelt 
fhines  in  the  celeftial  regions  as  the  bnghtnejs  oj  the 
firmament,  and  as  the  filar s,  for  ever  and  ever.  Let 
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II.  Consider  the  fentiment  contained  in  the 
text  not  only  as  a  difcovery  of  cordial  forgivenefs, 
but  as  an  expreffion  of  devout  attention  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Providence.  So  now  it  was  not  you  that  fent 
me  hither,  but  God.  Remark  how  beautifully  piety 
and  humanity  are,  in  this  inllance,  connected  to¬ 
gether.  As  we  are  told  of  Cornelius,  the  good 
Centurian,  that  his  prayers  and  his  aims,  his  devo¬ 
tion  and  his  good  works,  carne  up  together  in  memo¬ 
rial  before  God  ;  fo  here  we  perceive  fraternal  af- 
feCtion  and  religious  reverance,  mingling  in  one 
emotion  within  the  patriarch’s  heart.  In  a  perfon 
of  low  and  vulgar  mind,  the  fenfaiions  on  fuch  an 
occafion  would  have  been  extremely  different. 
Looking  back  on  the  pad  events  of  his  life,  he  would 
have  aferibed  all  the  adverfity  which  he  had  buffer¬ 
ed  to  the  perverfe  treatment  of  his  brothers  ;  and 
all  the  profperity  which  he  afterwards  attained,  to 
his  own  good  conduct  and  wifdom  ;  and  by  confe- 
quence  would  have  remained  imbittered  againft  the 
inftruments  of  the  one,  and  filled  with  pride  and 
felf  fufficiency  on  account  of  the  other.  But  the 
elevated  and  noble  mind  of  Jofeph  rejected  fuch 
unworthy  fentiments.  Contemplating  the  hand  of 
God  in  all  that  had  befallen  him,  he  effaced  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  thofe  evil  deeds  which  had  produced 
his  adverfity  ;  and  for  his  profperity  he  affected  no 
praife  to  himfelf,  but  aferibed  it  entirely  to  the  will 
of  Heaven.  Let  us  take  notice,  that  this  is  not  the 
reflection  of  a  private,  retired  man,  whofe  fituation 
might  be  fuppofed  to  favour  fuch  devout  medita¬ 
tions,  It  is  the  reflection  of  one,  who  was  leading  a 
bufy  and  a  feducing  life,  in  the  midft  of  a  court ; 
the  favourite  of  the  greateft  monarch  who  was  then 
known  in  the  world.  Yet  him  you  behold,  aniidft 
the  fubmiffion  and  adulation  which  was  paid  to 
him,  preferving  the  moderation  and  fimplicity  of  a 
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virtuous  mind  ;  and,  amid  ft  the  idolatry  and  falfe 
philosophy  of  the  Egyptians,  maintaining  the  prin- 
cipies  of  true  religion,  and  giving  glory  to  the  God 
of  Ifrael. 

From  this  union  of  piety  with  humanity,  which  is 
fo  confpicuous  in  the  fentiments  of  Jofeph,  there 
arifes  one  very  important  inftrutlion  ;  that  a  de¬ 
vout  regard  to  the  hand  of  Godin  the  various  events 
of  life,  tends  to  promote  good  difpofitions  and  af- 
fe 61  ions  towards  men.  It  will  be  found  by  thofe 
who  attend  to  the  workings  of  human  nature,  that 
a  great  proportion  of  thofe  malignant  paffions  which 
break  out  in  the  intercourfe  of  men,  arifes  from 
confining  their  attention  wholly  to  fecond  caufes, 
and  overlooking  the  firft  caufe  of  all.  Hence,  they 
are  infolent  in  profperity,  beeaufe  they  difcern 
nothing  higher  than  their  own  abilities  ;  and  in  ad- 
verfity  they  are  pee  villi  and  unforgiving,  beeaufe 
they  have  no  objeft  on  which  to  fix  their  view,  but 
the  condudl  of  men  who  have  a6led  as  their  ene¬ 
mies.  They  behold  no  plan  of  wifdom  or  goodnefs 
carried  on  throughout  nature,  which  can  allay  the 
difeompofure  of  their  mind.  As  foon  as  their  tem¬ 
per  is  ruffled,  the  world  appears  to  them  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinued  feene  of  difafters  and  injuries,  of  confufed 
events,  and  of  unreafonable  men.  Whereas,  to 
the  pious  man,  the  contemplation  of  the  univerfe 
exhibits  a  very  different  fpe6lacie.  In  the  midft  of 
f earning  confufion  he  traces  a  principle  of  order  ; 
and  by  attention  to  that  order,  his  mind  is  harmon¬ 
ized  and  calmed.  He  beholds  a  wife  and  righteous 
Governour  prefiding  over  all  the  commotions 
which  are  raifed  by  the  tumult  of  conflifting  paf¬ 
fions  and  interefts  ;  guiding,  with  imperceptible 
influence,  the  hand  of  the  violent  to  beneficient 
purpofes  ;  accomplishing  unexpe6ted  ends  by 
the  mod  improbable  means  ;  obliging  the  wrath 
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of  man  to  praife  him  ;  fometimes  humbling  the 
mighty,  fometimes  exalting  the  low  ;  often  flaring 
the  wicked  in  the  devices  which  their  hands  have 
wrought .  Refpedful  acknowledgment  of  this  di¬ 
vine  government,  controls  the  diforders  of  inferior 
paflions.  Reverence  for  the  decrees  of  Heaven  in- 
lpires  patience  and  moderation.  1  ruff  in  that  per¬ 
fect  wifdom  and  goodnefs  which  direfls  all  for  the 
bell,  diminifhes  the  fhock  which  worldly  difafters 
occafion.  The  irritation  of  paffion  and  refentment 
will  always  bear  proportion  to  the  agitation  which 
we  fuller  from  the  changes  of  fortune.  One  who 
connefts  himfelf  with  nothing  but  fecond  caufes, 
partakes  of  the  violence  and  irregularity  of  all  the 
inferiour  movements  belonging  to  this  great  ma¬ 
chine.  He  who  refers  all  to  God,  dwells,  if  we  may 
fpeak  fo,  in  that  higher  fphere  where  motion  begins : 
he  is  fubjeft  to  fewer  fhocks  and  concuflions,  and  is 
only  carried  along  by  the  motion  of  the  univerfe. 

How  can  mildnefs  or  forgivenefs  gain  place  in  the 
temper  of  that  man,  who,  on  occafion  of  every  ca¬ 
lamity  which  he  fuffers  from  the  ill  ufage  of 
others,  has  no  fanfluary  within  his  own  bread:  to 
which  he  can  make  retreat  from  their  vexations  • 
who  is  poffeffed  of  no  principle  which  is  of  fuffi- 
cient  power  to  bear  down  the  rifing  tide  of  peevifh 
and  angry  paflions  ?  The  violence  of  an  enemy  or 
the  ingratitude  of  a  friend,  the  injufticeof  one  man, 
and  the  treachery  of  another,  perpetually  dwell  and 
rankle  in  his  thoughts.  The  part  which  they  have 
afled  in  bringing  on  his  di  ft  refs,  is  frequently  more 
grating  to  him  than  the  diftrefs  itfelf.  Whereas 
he  who  in  every  event  looks  up  to  God,  has  always 
in  his  view  a  great  and  elevating  objefl  which  in- 
fpires  him  with  magnanimity.  His  mind  lies  open 
to  every  relieving  thought,  and  is  inclined  to  every 
fuggeftion  of  generofity.  He  is  difpofed  to  fay 
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u  itii  Jofeph,  it  was  not  you  that  fent  me  hither ,  but 
i/OL  ;  with  David,  it  is  the  Lord  ;  let  him  do  what 
Jctmeth  good  in  his  eyes  ;  and,  with  a  greater  Perfon- 
age  than  either  of  thefe,  the  cup  which  my  Father 
hath  given  me  to  drink,  /hall  I  not  drink  it  ?  Hence 
'arifes  fuperiority  to  many  of  the  ordinary  provoca¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  For  he  looks  upon  the  whole 
ol  his  prefent  life  as  part  of  a  great  plan  which  is 
carried  on  under  the  direftion  of  Heaven.  In  this 
plan  he  views  men  as  afting  their  feveral  parts,  and 
contributing  to  his  good  or  evil.  But  their  parts 
ne  confiders  as  lubordmate  ones  ;  which,  though 
they  may  juftly  merit  his  affeblion,  and  may  occa - 
fionaily  call  forth  his  refentment,  yet  afford  no  proper 
foundation  to  violent  or  malignant  paffion.  He 
looks  upon  bad  men  as  only  the  rod  with  which  the 
Almighty  chaftens  ;  like  the  peflilence,  the  earth- 
quake,  or  the  ftorm.  In  the  midft  of  their  injus¬ 
tice  and  violence  he  can  pity  their  blindnefs  ;  and 
imitate  our  blefled  Lord  in  praying.  Father,  for give 
them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 
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And  Hazael  faidi  Why  weepeth  my  Lord  ?  And  he 
anfweredy  Becaufe  1  know  the  evil  that  thou  wilt 
do  unto  the  children  of  Ifrael.  Their  Jlrong  holds 
wilt  thou  fet  on  fire,  and  their  young  men  wilt  thou 
jlay  with  the  fwordy  and  wilt  dafh  their  children , 
and  rip  up  their  women  with  child .  And  Hazael 
faid ,  But  whaty  is  thy  fervant  a  dog ,  that  he  fnould 
do  this  great  thing  ?  And  Elijha  anfwered ,  The 
Lord  hath  Jhewed  me  that  thou  Jhalt  be  king  over 
Syria . 

In  the  days  of  Joram,  king  of  Ifrael,  flourish  - 
ed  the  prophet  Elifha.  His  chara&er  was  fo  emi¬ 
nent,  and  his  fame  fo  widely  fpread,  that  Benhadad 
the  king  of  Syria,  though  an  idolater,  fent  to  con- 
fult  him  concerning  the  iffue  of  a  diftemper  which 
threatened  his  life.  The  melfenger  employed  on 
this  occafion  was  Hazael,  who  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  princes,  or  chief  men,  of  the  Syrian 

court. 
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court.  Charged  with  rich  gifts  from  the  king,  he 
prefents  himfelf  before  the  prophet,  andaccofts  him 
in  terms  of  the  highefl  refpedl.  During  the  confer¬ 
ence  which  they  held  together,  Elifha  fixed  his  eye 
ftedfaftly  on  the  countenance  of  Hazael  ;  and  dis¬ 
cerning,  by  a  prophetic  fpirit,  his  future  tyranny 
and  cruelty,  he  could  not  contain  himfelf  from 
burfiing  into  a  flood  of  tears.  When  Hazael,  in 
furprife,  inquired  into  the  caufe  of  this  fudden  emo¬ 
tion,  the  prophet  plainly  informs  him  of  the  crimes 
and  barbarities  which  he  forefaw  that  hereafter  he 
fhould  commit.  The  foul  of  Hazael  abhorred,  at 
this  time,  the  thoughts  of  cruelty.  Uncorrupted, 
as  yet,  by  ambition  orgreatnefs,  his  indignation  a- 
rofe  at  being  thought  capable  of  fuch  favage  aftions 
as  the  prophet  had  mentioned  ;  and,  with  much 
warmth,  he  replies.  But  what ,  is  thy  fervant  a  dog , 
that  he  fhould  do  this  great  thing  ?  Elifha  makes  no 
return  but  to  point  out  a  remarkable  change  which 
was  to  take  place  in  his  condition  ;  The  Lord  hath 
Jhewed  me  that  thou  jh alt  be  king  over  Syria .  In 
courfe  of  time,  all  that  had  been  predided  came  to 
pafs.  Hazael  afcended  the  throne  ;  and  ambition 
took  pofieffion  of  his  heart.  He  fmote  the  children 
of  If: r  a  el  in  all  their  coafs.  He  opprefed  them  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  days  of  King  Jehoahaz * ;  and,  from  what 
is  left  on  record  of  his  adtions,  plainly  appears  to 
have  proved  what  the  prophet  forefaw  him  to  be, 
a  man  of  violence,  cruelty,  and  blood. 

In  this  paffage  of  hi  (lory,  an  objedt  is  prefented 
which  deferves  our  ferious  attention.  We  behold 
a  man  who,  in  one  fhte  of  life,  could  not  look  upon 
certain  crimes  without  furprife  and  horrour  ;  who 
knew  fo  little  of  himfelf,  as  to  believe  it  itnpoffible 
for  him  ever  to  be  concerned  in  committing  them  ; 
that  fame  man,  by  a  change  of  condition,  transform¬ 
ed  in  ail  his  fentiments,  and  as  he  rofe  in  greatne fs3 
^  rifing 
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riflng  alfo  in  guilt ;  till  at  laft  he  completed  that 
whole  charafter  of  iniquity  which  he  once  detefted. 
Hence  the  following  observations  naturally  arife. 
I.  That  to  a  mind  not  entirely  corrupted,  Senti¬ 
ments  of  abhorrence  at  guilt  are  natural.  II.  That, 
notwithftanding  thofe  Sentiments,  the  mind  may 
be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  vices  which 
it  had  moll  abhorred.  III.  That  this  unhappy  re¬ 
volution  is  frequently  owing  to  a  change  of  men’s 
external  circumdances  and  condition  in  the  world. 
Thefe  observations  are  to  make  the  (ubjeft  of  the 
preSent  dilcourfe  ;  and  will  lead  us  to  Such  a  view 
of  human  nature,  as,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  of  gener¬ 
al  ufe. 

I.  Sentiments  of  abhorrence  at  guilt  are  nat¬ 
ural  to  the  human  mind.  Hazael’s  reply  to  the 
Prophet  Shews  how  drongly  he  felt  them.  Is  thy 
fervant  a  dog ,  that  he  fhould  do  this  great  thing  ? 
Is  he,  or  can  he  ever  be,  fo  baSe  and  wretched  as  to 
perpetrate  crimes  ivhich  would  render  him  unworthy 
of  bearing  the  name  of  a  man  P  This  is  the  voice  of 
human  nature,  while  it  is  not  as  yet  hardened  in  in¬ 
iquity.  Some  vices  are  indeed  more  odious  to  the 
mind  than  others.  Providence  has  wifely  pointed 
the  fharpefl:  edge  of  this  natural  aver fi on  againd  the 
crimes  which  are  of  mod  pernicious  and  dedru&ive 
nature  ;  fuch  as  treachery,  oppreffion,  and  cruelty  * 
But  in  general,  the  didinfiion  betiveen  moral  good 
and  evil  is  So  Strongly  marked,  as  to  damp  aim  oft 
every  vice  with  the  character  of  turpitude.  PreSent 
to  any  man,  even  the  mod  ignorant  and  untutored, 
an  obvious  indance  of  injuftice,  falfehood,  or  im¬ 
piety  ;  let  him  view  it  in  a  cool  moment,  when  no 
padion  blinds,  and  no  intered  warps  him  ;  and  you 
will  find  that  his  mind  immediately  revolts  againd 
it,  as  fhamefu!  and  bafe,  nay,  as  deferving  punrfh- 
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ment.  Hence,  in  reasoning  on  the  chara£iers  of 
others,  however  men  may  miftake  as  to  faffs,  yet 
they  generally  praife  and  blame  according  to  the 
principles  of  found  morality. 

With  refpeft  to  their  own  character,  a  notorious 
partiality  too  generally  mifleads  their  judgment. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  no  finner  ever  avows  di- 
r.eftly  to  himfelf,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  grofs 
and  down  right  iniquity.  Even  when  engaged  by 
his  paffions  in  the  commiffion  of  the  greateft  crimes, 
he  always  palliates  them  to  his  own  mind  by  fome 
extenuation  or  apology,  fome  pretended  neceffity, 
or  fome  borrowed  colour  of  innocence.  Such  pow¬ 
er  the  undeniable  dignity  of  virtue,  and  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  turpitude  of  vice,  poffefs  over  every  human 
heart.  Thefe  fentiments  are  the  remaining  impref- 
fions  of  that  law,  which  was  originally  written  on 
the  mind  of  man.  They  are  gleams  of  that  light 
which  once  fhone  clear  and  ftrong  within  us  ;  and 
which,  though  it  be  now  greatly  obfcured,  yet  con¬ 
tinues  to  fhoot  a  feeble  ray  athwart  the  darknefs  of 
human  nature. - But  whatever  fentiments  of  ab¬ 

horrence  at  vice  we  may  at  any  time  entertain,  we 
have  no  reafon  to  build  upon  thefe  a  prefumptuous 
confidence  of  our  continuance  in  virtue.  For  the 
next  inftruclion  which  the  text  fuggefts,  is, 

II.  That  fuch  is  man’s  ignorance  of  his  own 
charafter,  fuch  the  frailty  of  his  nature,  that  he  may 
one  day .  become  infamous  for  thofe  very  crimes 
which  at  prefent  he  holds  in  deteftation.  This  ob~ 
fervation  is  too  well  verified  by  the  hiftory  of  Haza- 
el ;  and  a  thoufand  other  inftances  might  be  brought 
to  confirm  it.  Though  there  is  nothing  which  ev¬ 
ery  perfon  ought  to  know  fo  thoroughly  as  his  own 
heart,  yet  from  the  condufi  of  men  it  appears,  that 
there  is  nothing  with  which  they  are  lets  acquaint¬ 
ed. 
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ed.  Always  more  prone  to  flatter  themfelves,  than 
defirous  to  difcover  the  truth,  they  truft  to  their  be- 
in*  poffeffed  of  every  virtue  which  has  not  been 
put  to  the  trial  ;  and  reckon  themfelves  fecure  a- 
gainlt  every  vice  to  which  they  have  not  hitherto 
been  tempted.  As  long  as  their  duty  hangs  in  fpec- 
'  ulation,  it  appears  fo  plain,  and  fo  eligible,  that  they 
cannot  doubt  of  performing  it.  The  iufpicion  nev¬ 
er  enters  their  mind,  that  in  the  hour  of  fpeculation, 
and  in  the  hour  of  praftice,  their  fentiments  may 
differ  widely.  Their  prefent  difpofition  they  eafily 
perfuade  themfelves  will  ever  continue  the  lame  ; 
and  yet  that  difpofition  is  changing  with  circumffan- 
ces  every  moment. 

The  man  who  glows  with  the  warm  feelings  or 
devotion,  imagines  it  impolfible  for  him  to  lole  that 
fenfeof  the  divine  goodnels  which  at  prelent  melts  his 
heart.  He  whom  his  friend  had  lately  faved  fiom 
ruin,  is  confident  that,  if  fome  trying  emcigency 
fhall  put  his  gratitude  to  proof,  he  will  rather  die 
than  abandon  his  benefa&or.  He  who  lives  happy 
and  contented  in  frugal  induftry,  wTondeis  how  any 
man  can  give  himfelf  up  to  diffolute  pleafure. 
Were  any  of  thofe  perfons  informed  by  a  (uperior 
fpirit,  that  the  time  was  fhoitly  to  come  hen  tne 
one  fhould  prove  an  example  of  fcandalous  impie¬ 
ty,  the  other  of  treachery  to  his  friend,  and  the  third 
of  all  that  extravagant  luxury  which  difgraces  a  grow¬ 
ing  fortune  ;  each  of  them  would  teftify  as  much 
furprife  and  abhorrence  as  Hazael  did,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  the  prediflions  of  the  prophet.  Sincere  they 
might  very  poffibly  be  in  their  expreflions  of  indig¬ 
nation  ;  for  hypocrify  is  not  always  to  be  charged  on 
men  whofe  conduft  is  inconfiftent.  Hazael  was  in 
earneft,  when  he  relented  with  luch  ardour  tne  im¬ 
putation  of  cruelty.  The  Apoftle  Peter  was  lin- 
cere  when  he  made  the  zealous  profeffion,  that  though 
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he  fliould  go  to  prifon  and  to  death  with  his  mailer 

,e  w'ould  never  deny  him.  They  were  fincere  - 
that  is,  they  lpoke  from  the  fulnefs  of  their  hearts 
and  from  the  warmth  of  the  prefent  moment ;  but 
they  did  not  know  themfelves,  as  the  events  which 
followed  plainly  fhowed.  So  falfe  to  its  principles, 
too  frequently,  is  the  heart  of  man ;  fo  weak  is  the’ 
foundation  of  human  virtue  ;  fo  much  reafon  there 
is  for  what  the  gofpel  perpetually  incultates  con¬ 
cerning  the  neceflity  of  diflrufting-  ourfelves  and 
depending  on  divine  aid.  Mortifying,  I  confefs,  is 
this  view  of  human  nature  ;  yet  proper  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  to  by  all,  in  order  to  efcape  the  moll  fatal  dang¬ 
ers.  For,  merely  through  unguarded  conduft,  and 
from  the  want  of  this  prudent  fufpicion  of  their  own 
weaknefs,  how  many,  after  the  mod  promifing  be¬ 
ginnings,  have  giadual/y  apoflatized  from  every 
pi  inciple  of  viitue  ;  until,  atlafl,  it  has  become  as 
difficult  for  one  to  beiieve,  that  they  ever  had  any 
love  of  goodnefs,  as  it  would  have  been  once  to 
have  pei fuaded  themfelves  that  thev  were  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  fuch  a  height  in  wickednefs  ? 

I  n  fuch  cafes  as  I  have  defcribed,  what  has  be¬ 
come,  it  may  be  enquired,  of  thofe  fentiments  of  ab¬ 
horrence  at  guilt  which  were  once  felt  fo  flrongly  ? 
Ait.  they  totally  erafed  ?  or,  tf  in  any  degree  they  re¬ 
main,  how  do  iuch  perfons  contrive  to  fatisfy  them¬ 
felves  in  afling  apart  which  their  minds  condemn  ? 
Here,  there  is  a  my  fiery  of  iniquity  which  re¬ 
quires  to  be  unfolded.  Latent  and  fecret  is  the 
progrefs  of  corruption  within  the  foul  ;  and  the 
more  latent,  the  more  dangerous  is  its  growth.  No 
man  becomes  or  a  fudden  completely  wicked.  Guilt 
never  fhows  its  whole  deformity  at  once  ;  but  by 
gradual  acquaintance  reconciles  us  to  its  appearance, 
and  imperceptibly  diffufes  its  poifon  through  all 

the 
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the  powers  of  the  mind.  Every  man  has  feme 
darling  paffion,  which  generally  affords  the  firff  in¬ 
troduction  to  vice.  The  irregular  gratifications  in¬ 
to  which  it  occafionally  feduces  him,  appear  under 
the  form  of  venial  weakneffes  ;  and  are  indulged  in 
the  beginning,  with  fcrupuloufnefs  and  relerve. 
But,  by  longer  practice,  thefe  reftraints  weaken,  and 
the  power  of  habit  grows.  One  vice  brings  in  an¬ 
other  to  its  aid.  By  a  fort  of  natural  affinity  they 
connect  and  entwine  themfelves  together  ;  till  their 
roots  come  to  be  fpread  wide  and  deep  over  ail  the 
foul.  When  guilt  riles  to  be  glaring,  conlcience 
endeavours  to  remon {Irate.  But  confcience  is  a 
calm  principle.  Paffion  is  loud  and  impetuous  ; 
and  creates  a  tumult  which  drowns  the  voice  of  rea- 
fon.  It  joins,  befides,  artifice  to  violence;  and  re¬ 
duces  at  the  fame  time  that  it  impels.  For  it  em¬ 
ploys  the  underftanding  to  impofe  upon  the  con¬ 
fcience.  It  devifes  reafons  and  arguments  to  juf- 
tify  the  corruptions  of  the  heart.  The  common 
practice  of  the  world  is  appealed  to.  Nice  diftinc- 
tions  are  made.  Men  are  found  to  be  circumltanced 
in  fo  peculiar  a  manner,  as  to  render  certain  actions 
excufable,  if  not  blamelefs,  which,  in  another  litua- 
tion,  it  is  confeffed,  would  have  been  criminal.  By 
fuch  a  procefs  as  this,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
a  great  part  of  mankind  advance  from  ftep  to  ftep 
in  fin,  partly  hurried  by  paffion,  and  partly  blinded 
by  felf  deceit,  without  any  juft  fenfe  of  the  degree 
of  guilt  which  they  contrat.  By  inveterate  habits, 
their  judgment  is,  at  length,  perverted,  and  their 
moral  feelings  are  deadened.  They  fee  now  with 
other  eyes  ;  and  can  look  without  pain  on  evil  ac¬ 
tions  which  they  formerly  abhorred. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  ohferve,  that  though  our 
native  fentiments  of  abhorrence  at  guilt  mav  be  fo 
borne  down,  or  fo  eluded,  as  to  lofe  their  influence 
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on  condu£f,  yet,  thofe  fentiments  belonging  origin¬ 
ally  to  our  frame,  and  being  never  totally  eradicated 
from  the  foul,  will  ftill  retain  fo  much  authority,  as 
if  not  to  reform,  atleaft,  on  fome  occafions,  to  chaft- 
en  the  finner.  It  is  only  during  a  courfe  of  prof- 
perity,  that  vice  is  able  to  carry  on  its  delufions 
without  difturbance.  But  amidll  the  dark  and 
thoughtful  fituations  of  life,  confcience  regains  its 
rights  ;  and  pours  the  whole  bitternefs  of  remorfe 
on  his  heart,  who  has  apoftatized  from  his  original 
principles.  We  may  well  believe  that,  bqfore  the 
end  of  his  days,  Hazael’s  full  impreffions  would  be 
made  to  return.  In  the  hour  of  adverfity,  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  conference  with  the  venerable 
Prophet  would  fling  his  heart.  Comparing  the 
fentiments  which,  in  thofe  his  better  days,  he  felt, 
with  the  atrocious  cruelties  which  he  had  afterwards 
committed,  all  the  honours  of  royalty  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  lave  him  from  the  inward  fenfe  of  bafenefs 
and  infamy* 

From  this  view  which  has  been  exhibited  of  the 
progrefs  of  corruption,  and  of  the  danger  to  which 
we  are  expofed,  of  falling  from  principles  which 
once  appeared  firmly  eflablifhed,  let  us  receive 
ufeful  admonition  for  our  own  condu6i.  Let  not 
him  that  girdeth  on  his  harnefs,  boafl  like  him 
that  putteth  it  off.  Let  no  man  place  a  raffi  and 
dangerous  confidence  in  his  virtue.  But  let  him 
that  thinketh  he  fandeth>  take  heed  left  he  fall .  Never 
adventure  on  too  near  an  approach  to  what  is  evil. 
Familiarize  not  yourfelves  with  it,  in  the  flighteft 
in  fiances,  without  fear.  Liften  with  re\Terence  to 
every  reprehenfion  of  confcience  ;  and  preferve  the 
rnofi  quick  and  accurate  fenfibility  to  right  and 
wrong.  If  ever  your  moral  impreffions  begin  to 
decay,  and  your  natural  abhorrence  of  guilt  to  lef- 
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fen,  you  have  ground  to  dread  that  the  ruin  of  vir¬ 
tue  is  fa  ft  approaching.  While  you  employ  all  the 
circumfpeftion  and  vigilance  which  reafon  can  fug- 
geft,  let  your  prayers,  at  the  fame  time,  continually 
afeend  to  God  for  fupport  and  aid.  Remember 
that  from  him  defeendeth  every  good  and  perfect  gift ; 
and  that  to  him  only  it  belongs  to  keep  you  f  rom  fall¬ 
ing,  and  to  prefent  you  faultlefs  before  the  prefence 
of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy.  I  proceed  now  to 
the 

1 1  Id  Observation  from  the  text,  That  the 
power  which  corruption  acquires  to  pervert  the 
original  principles  of  man,  is  frequently  owing  to  a 
change  of  their  circumflances  and  condition  in  the 
world.  How  different  was  HazaeL  the  meffenger 
of  Benhadad,  from  Hazael  the  king  ,*  he,  who  fiarted 
at  the  mention  of  cruelty,  from  him  who  waded  in 
blood  !  Of  this  fad  and  furprifing  revolution,  the 
Prophet  emphatically  affigns  the  caufe,  in  thefe  few 
words  ;  The  Lord  hath  fiewed  me  that  thou  fault  he 
king  over  Syria .  That  crown,  that  fatal  crown, 
which  is  to  be  fet  upon  thy  head,  fhall  died  a  ma¬ 
lignant  influence  over  thy  nature  ;  and  fhall  pro¬ 
duce  that  change  in  thy  chara&er,  which  now  thou 

canft  not  believe. - Whofe  experience  of  the 

world  is  fo  narrow,  as  not  to  furnifh  him  with  in- 
fiances  fimilar  to  this,  in  much  humbler  conditions 
of  life  ?  So  great  is  the  influence  of  a  new  fituation 
ol  external  fortune  ;  fuch  a  different  turn  it  gives 
to  our  temper  and  affedions,  to  our  views  and  de¬ 
fires,  that  no  man  can  foretel  what  his  character 
would  prove,  fhould  Providence  either  raife  or  de- 
prefs  his  circumflances  in  a  remarkable  degree,  or 
throw  him  intolome  fphere  of  adiion  widely  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  to  which  he  has  been  accuflomed  in 
former  life.  The 
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The  feeds  of  various  qualities,  good  and  bad, 
lie  in  all  our  hearts.  But  until  proper  occafions 
ripen  and  bring  them  forward,  they  lie  there  inac¬ 
tive  and  dead.  They  are  covered  up  and  conceal¬ 
ed  within  the  receffes  of  our  nature  ;  or,  if  they 
fpring  up  at  all,  it  is  under  fuch  an  appearance  as 
is  frequently  miftaken,  even  by  ourfelves.  Pride, 
for  inftance,  in  certain  fituations,  has  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  difplaying  itfelf,  but  as  magnanimity,  or 
lenie  of  honour.  Avarice  appears  as  neceffary  and 
laudable  economy.  What  in  one  flation  of  life 
would  difcover  itfelf  to  be  cowardice  and  bafenefs 
of  mind,  paffes  in  another  for  prudent  circumfpec- 
tion.  What  in  the  fulnefs  of  power  would  prove 
to  be  cruelty  and  oppreffion,  is  reputed,  in  a  fubor- 
dinate  rank,  no  more  than  the  exercife  of  proper 
difcipline.  For  a  while,  the  man  is  known  neith¬ 
er  by  the  world  nor  by  himfelf,  to  be  what  he  tru¬ 
ly  is.  But  bring  him  into  a  new  fituation  of  life, 
which  accords  with  his  predominant  difpofition  ; 
which  ffrikes  on  certain  latent  qualities  of  iiis  foul, 
and  awakens  them  into  adtion  ;  and  as  the  leaves 
of  a  flower  gradually  unfold  to  the  fun,  fo  fhall  all 
his  true  charafter  open  full  to  view. 

This  may,  in  one  light,  be  accounted  not  fomuch 
an  alteration  of  character  produced  by  a  change  of 
circumitances,  as  a  difcovery  brought  forth  of  the 
real  character,  which  formerly  lay  concealed.  Yet, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  is  true  that  the  man  himfelf  un¬ 
dergoes  a  change.  For  opportunity  being  given 
for  certain  difpofitions,  which  had  been  dormant, 
to  exert  themfelves  without  rehraint,  they  of  courfe 
gather  ftrength.  By  means  of  the  afcendancy 
which  they  gain,  other  parts  of  the  temper  are  borne 
down  ;  and  thus  an  alteration  is  made  in  the  whole 
firudture  and  fyftem  of  the  foul.  He  is  a  truly 
wife  and  good  man  who,  through  divine  affiliance, 

remains 
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remains  fuperiour  to  this  influence  of  fortune  on  his 
charafter  ;  who  having  once' imbibed  worthy  fen- 
timents,  and  eftablifhed  proper  principles  of  action, 
continues  conftant  to  thefe,  whatever  his  circum- 
ftances  be  ;  maintains,  throughout  all  the  changes 
of  his  life,  one  uniform  and  lupported  tenour  of 
conduft  ;  and  what  he  abhorred  as  evil  and  wicked 
in  the  beginning  of  his  days,  continues  to  abhor  to 
the  end.  But  how  rare  is  it  to  meet  with  this  hon¬ 
orable  conliflency  among  men,  while  they  are  paf- 
hng  through  the  different  Rations  and  periods  of 
life  !  When  they  are  fetting  out  in  the  world,  be¬ 
fore  their  minds  have  been  greatly  milled  or  cle- 
bafed,  they  glow  with  generous  emotions,  and  look 
with  contempt  on  what  is  fordid  and  guilty.  But 
advancing  farther  in  life,  and  inured  by  degrees 
to  the  crooked  ways  of  men  ;  prefling  through  the 
:rowd,  and  the  buftle  of  the  world  ;  obliged  to  con¬ 
tend  with  this  man’s  craft,  and  that  man’s  fcorn  ; 
iccuflomed,  fometimes,  to  conceal  their  fentiments 
md  often  to  flifle  their  feelings,  they  became  at  JaR 
lardened  in  heart,  and  familiar  with  corruption. 
Who  would  not  drop  a  tear  over  this  fad,  but  fre¬ 
quent  fall  of  human  probity  and  honour  ?  Who  is 
lot  humbled,  when  he  beholds  the  refined  fenti- 
nents  and  high  principles  on  which  we  are  fo  ready 
o  value  ourfelves,  brought  to  fuch  a  Riameful  iflue  ; 
md  man,  with  all  his  boaRed  attainments  of  reafon, 
lifeovered  fo  often  to  be  the  creature  of  his  exter- 

lal  fortune,  moulded  and  formed  by  the  incidents 
)f  his  life  ? 


The  inRance  of  Hazael’s  degeneracy  leads  us  to 
efledl,  in  particular,  on  the  dangers  which  arife 
10m  Rations  of  power  and  greatnefs  ;  efpecially 
/hen  the  elevation  of  men  to  thefe  has  been  rapid 
nd  fudden.  Few  have  the  Rrength  of  mind  which 
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is  requifite  for  bearing  fuch  a  change  wi  th  temperance 
and  (elf  command.  The  refpedl  which  is  paid  to 
the  great,  and  the  fcope  which  their  condition  af- 
iords  for  the  indulgence  of  pleafure,  are  perilous 
circumftances  to  virtue.  When  men  live  among 
their  equals,  and  are  accudomed  to  encounter  the 
hardfhips  of  life,  they  are  of  courfe  reminded  of 
their  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  and  of  the 
dependence  of  all  upon  God.  But  when  they  are 
highly  exalted  above  their  fellows,  they  meet  with 
few  objeffs  to  awaken  ferious  refle£lion,  but  with 
many  to  feed  and  inflame  their  padions.  They  are 
apt  to  feparate  their  intereft  from  that  of  all  around 
them  ;  to  wrap  themfeives  up  in  their  vain  gran¬ 
deur  ;  and  in  the  lap  of  indolence  and  felfifh  pleaf- 
ure,  to  acquire  a  cold  indifference  to  the  concerns 
even  of  thofe  whom  they  call  their  friends.  The 
fancied  independence  into  which  they  are  lifted  up, 
is  adverfe  to  fentiments  of  piety,  as  well  as  of  hu¬ 
manity,  in  their  heart.  Taking  the  timbrel  and  the 
harpy  and  rejoicing  at  the  found  of  the  organ$  they  fay 
unto  God,  Depart  from  uSyfor  we  defire  not  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  thy  ways .  What  is  the  Almighty  that  we 
Jhouhiferve  him  ?  or  what  profit  fhoidd  we  have ,  if  we 
pray  unto  him  ? 

But  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  elevated  ftations 
in  the  world  furnifh  the  only  formidable  trials  to 
which  our  virtue  is  expofed.  It  will  be  found,  that  we 
areliabletonofewer  nor  lefs  dangerous  temptations, 
from  theoppofite  extreme  of  poverty  and  depreffion. 
When  men  who  hcwe  known  better  days,are  thrown 
down  into  abje£t  fituations  of  fortune,  their  fpirits 
are  broken  and  their  temper  foured.  Envy  rankles 
in  their  bread  at  fuch  as  are  more  fuccefsful.  The 
providence  of  Heaven  is  accufed  in  fecret  murmurs ; 
and  the  fenfe  of  mifery  is  ready  to  pufh  them  into 
atrocious  crimes,  in  order  to  better  their  date.  A- 
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nong  the  inferiour  clafTes  of  mankind,  craft  and  did 
ionedy  are  too  often  found  to  prevail.  Low  and 
>enuriouscircumdancesdeprefs  the  human  powers, 
rhey  deprive  men  of  the  proper  means  of  knowl- 
dge  and  improvement  ;  and  where  ignorance  is 
;rofs,  it  is  always  in  hazard  of  engendering  pro- 
ligacy. 

Hence  it  has  been,  generally,  the  opinion  of  wife 
aen  in  all  ages,  that  there  is  a  certain  middle  condition 
f  life,  equally  remote  from  either  of  thofe  extremes 
f  fortune,  which,  though  it  want  not  alfo  its  own 
angers,  yet  is,  on  the  whole,  the  date  mod  tavour- 
ble  both  to  virtue  and  to  happinefs.  For  there, 
rxury  and  pride  on  the  one  hand,  have  not  oppor- 
anity  to  enervate  or  intoxicate  the  mind,  nor  want 
nd  dependence  on  the  other,  to  fink  and  debafe  it ; 
rere,  all  the  native  affe£tions  of  the  foul  have  the 
eeft  and  faired  exercife,  the  equality  of  men  is 
:lt,  friendships  are  formed,  and  improvements  of 
very  fort  are  purfued  with  mod  fuccefs ;  there, 
ten  are  prompted  to  indudry  without  being  over- 
Dme  by  toil,  and  their  powers  called  forth  into  ex~ 
'tion,  without  being  either  fuperfeded  by  too  much 
bundance,  or  baffled  by  infuperabie  difficulties  ; 
lere,  a  mixture  of  comforts  and  of  wants,  at  once 
wakens  their  gratitude  to  God,  and  reminds  them 
F  their  dependence  on  his  aid  ;  and  therefore, 
l  this  date,  men  feem  to  enjoy  life  to  mod  advan¬ 
ce,  and  to  be  lead  expofed  to  the  fnares  of  vice, 
uch  a  condition  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Prov- 
'bs,  to  have  been  the  wifh  and  choice  of  one  who 
as  eminent  for  wifdom.  Remove  far  from  me  van - 
y  and  lies.  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches.  Feed 
e  with  food  convenient  for  me.  Left  I  be  full  and 
iny  rheey  and  fay>  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  left  I  be 
wr  andfeaf  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain*\ 

From 
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From  the  whole  view  which  we  have  now  taken 
of  the  fubjeft,  we  may,  in  the  firft  place,  learn  the 
reafons  for  which  a  variety  of  conditions  and  ranks 
was  eftablifhed  by  Providence  among  mankind. 
This  life  is  obvioufly  intended  to  be  a  ftate  of  pro¬ 
bation  and  trial.  No  trial  of  charafters  is  requifitc 
with  refpeft  to  God,  who  lees  what  is  in  every  heart, 
and  perfeftly  knows  what  part  each  man  would  aft, 
in  all  the  poffible  fituations  of  fortune.  But  on  account 
of  men  themfelves,  and  of  the  world  around  them,  it 
was  neceffary  that  trials  fliould  take  place,  and  a 
difcrimination  of  charafters  be  made  ;  in  or¬ 
der  that  true  virtue  might  be  feparated  from  falfe 
appearances  of  it,  and  the  juflice  of  Heaven  be  dis¬ 
played  in  its  final  retributions  ;  in  order  that  the 
failings  of  men  might  be  fo  difcovered  to  themfelves, 
as  to  afford  them  proper  inflruftion,  and  promote 
their  amendment ;  and  in  ord^J  that  their  charac¬ 
ters  might  be  fhown  to  the  world  in  every  point 
of  view,  which  could  furnifh  either  examples  for 
imitation,  or  admonitions  of  danger.  The  acC om- 
plifhmentof  thefe  important  purpofes  required,  that 
human  life  fliould  not  always  procceed  in  one  ten- 
our ;  but  that  it  fhould  both  be  chequered  with  ma¬ 
ny  revolutions,  and  diverfified  by  a  variety  of  em¬ 
ployments  and  ranks ;  in  paffing  through  which, 
the  touchftone  might  be  applied  to  the  charafters 
of  men,  and  their  hidden  virtues  or  vices  explored. 
Hazael  might  have  appeared  in  hiflory  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  reputation  to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  had 
he  continued  to  aft  in  a  fubordinate  ftation.  At 
bottom,  he  was  falfe  and  unfound.  When  raifed 
higher  in  life,  the  corruption  of  his  heart  difcovered 
itfelf ;  and  he  is  now  held  forth  with  deferred  in¬ 
famy,  as  a  warning  to  fucceeding  ages. 
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In  the  fecond  place  we  learn,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  the  importance  of  attending,  with  the  utmoll 
care,  to  the  choice  which  we  make  of  our  employ¬ 
ment  and  condition  in  life.  It  has  been  fhone,  that 
our  external  fituation  frequently  operates  power¬ 
fully  on  our  moral  chara&er ;  and  by  confequence 
that  it  is  Itridtly  connefted,  not  only  with  our  tem¬ 
poral  welfare,  but  with  our  everlafling  happinefs  or 
mifery.  He  who  might  have  palfed  unblamed,  and 
upright,  through  certain  walks  of  life,  by  unhappi¬ 
ly  choofing  a  road  where  he  meets  with  temptations 
too  flrong  for  his  virtue,  precipitates  himfelf  into 
ffaame  here,  and  into  endlefs  ruin  hereafter.  Yet 
how  often  is  the  determination  ol  this  mod  import¬ 
ant  article  left  to  the  chance  of  accidental  connec¬ 
tions,  or  fubmitted  to  the  option  of  youthful  fancy 
and  humour  ?  When  it  is  made  the  iubje£i  of  teri— 
ous  deliberation,  how  feldom  have  they,  on  whom 
the  decilion  of  it  depends,  any  further  view  than  fo 
to  difpofe  of  one  who  is  corning  out  into  life,  as  that 
he  may  the  fooneffc  become  rich,  or,  as  it  is  ex- 
prefled,  make  his  way  to  moft  advantage  in  the 
world  ?  Are  there  no  other  objects  than  this  to  be 
attended  to,  in  fixing  the  plan  of  life  ?  Are  there 
no  more  facred  and  important  interefts  which  de¬ 
fer  ve  to  be  confulted  ? — You  would  not  willingly 
place  one  whofe  welfare  you  ftudied,  in  a  fituation 
for  which  you  were  convinced  that  his  abilities  were 
unequal.  Thefe,  therefore,  you  examine  with  care  ; 
and  on  them  you  reft  the  ground  of  your  decifion. 
Be  perfuaded  that  not  abilities  merely,  but  the  turn 
of  the  temper  and  the  heart,  require  to  be  examin¬ 
ed  with  equal  attention,  in  forming  the  plan  of  fu¬ 
ture  eflablifhment.  Every  one  has  (orne  peculiar 
weaknefs,  fome  predominant  paffion,  which  expofes 
him  to  temptations  of  one  kind  more  than  of  an¬ 
other,  Early  this  may  bedifeerned  to  fhoot  ;  and 
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from  its  firft  rifings  its  future  growth  may  be  inferr¬ 
ed.  Anticipate  its  progrefs.  Confider  how  it  is 
likely  to  be  affe&ed  by  fucceeding  occurrences  in 
life.  If  you  bring  one  whom  you  are  rearing  up 
into  a  fituation  where  all  the  furrounding  circum- 
ftances  fhall  cherifh  and  mature  this  fatal  principle 
in  his  nature,  you  become,  in  a  great  meafure,  an- 
Iwerable  for  the  confequences  that  follow.  In  vain 
you  truft  to  his  abilities  and  powers.  Vice  and 
corruption,  when  they  have  tainted  the  heart,  are 
fufficient  to  overfet  the  greateft  abilities.  Nay,  too 
frequently  they  turn  them  againftthe  poffeffor;  and 
tender  them  the  infiruments  of  his  more  fpeedy 
ruin. 

In  the  third  place,  we  learn  from  the  hiftory 
which  has  been  illuflrated,  never  to  judge  of  true 
happinefs,  merely  from  the  degree  of  men’s  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  world.  Always  betrayed  by  ap¬ 
pearances,  the  multitude  are  caught  by  nothing  to 
much  as  by  the  fliow  and  pomp  of  life.  They 
think  every  one  bleft,  who  is  raifed  far  above  others 
in  rank.  From  their  earlieft  years  they  are  taught 
to  fi  x  their  views  upon  worldly  elevation,  as  the  ul¬ 
timate  objeft  of  their  aims  ;  and  of  all  the  fources 
of  errour  in  con-duff,  this  is  the  moll  general. — Ha- 
^aeJ,  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  would,  doubtlefs,  be 
more  envied,  and  efleemed  by  the  multitude  a  far 
happier  man,  than  when  yet  a  fubjeff,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Benhadad  to  carry  his  meffage  to  Elifha. 
Yet,  O  Hazael  !  how  much  better  had  it  been  for 
thee  never  to  have  known  the  name  or  honour  of  a 
king,  than  to  have  purchafed  it  at  the  expenfe  ol  lo 
much  guilt  •  forfeiting  thy  fir H  and  heft  charafler  ; 
tufhiiig  into  crimes  which  were  once  thine  abhor¬ 
rence  \  and  becoming  a  traitor  to  the  native  fenti- 
mmts  and  dictates  of  thy  heart  !  How  fatal  to  thy 
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repofe  proved  that  coveted  purple,  which  was 
drenched  by  thee  in  fo  much  innocent  blood  !  How 
much  more  cheerful  were  thy  days,  and  how  much 
calmer  thy  nights,  in  the  former  periods  of  thy  life, 
than  when,  placed  on  a  throne,  thy  ears  were  invad¬ 
ed  by  day  with  the  cries  of  the  miferable  whom 
thou  had  ft  ruined  ;  and  thy  {lumbers  broken  by 
night  with  the  Chocking  remembrance  of  thy  cruel- 

ties  and  crimes  ! - Never  let  us  judge  by  the  oul- 

fide  of  things  ;  nor  conclude  a  man  to  be  happy, 
folely  becaufe  he  is  encompalfed  with  wealth  or 
grandeur.  Much  mifery  often  lurks  where  it  is  lit¬ 
tle  fufpefled  by  the  world.  The  material  inquiries 
refpefting  felicity  are,  not  what  a  man’s  external 
condition  is,  but  with  what  difpofition  of  mind  he 
bears  it  ;  whether  he  be  corrupted  or  improved  by 
it  ;  whether  he  condu6ts  himfelf  fo  as  to  be  accept¬ 
able  to  God,  and  approved  of  by  good  men.  For 
thefe  are  the  circumftances  which  make  the  real  and 
important  diftin&ions  among  the  conditions  of  men* 
The  effe£ts  of  thefe  are  to  lafl  for  ever,  when  all 
worldly  diftinQions  fhall  be  forgotten. 


In  the  fourth  place,  from  ail  that  has  been  (aid 
we  (hould  learn  never  to  be  immoderately  anxious 
about  our  external  (ituation,  but  to  fubmit  our  lot 
with  cheerfulnefs  to  the  difpofal  of  Heaven.  To 
make  the  beft  and  moft  prudent  arrangements 
which  we  can,  refpecling  our  condition  in  life,  is 
matter  of  high  duty.  But  let  us  remember  that  all 
the  plans  that  we  form  are  precarious  and  uncer¬ 
tain.  After  the  utmofl  precautions  taken  by  hu¬ 
man  wifdom,  no  man  can  forlee  the  hidden  dan¬ 
gers  which  may  await  him  in  that  path  of  life  on 
which  he  has  pitched.  Providence  chufes  for  us 
much  more  wifely  than  we  can  chufe  for  ouiTelves  ; 

j 

from  circumftances  that  appeared  at  firft  moft 
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tmpromifing  and  adverfe,  often  brings  forth  in 
the  iffue  both  temporal  and  fpiritual  felicity.  Who 
knoweth  what  is  good  for  a  man  in  this  life ,  all  the 
days  of  his  vain  life ,  which  he  fpendeth  as  a  Jhadow  ? 
Tv  hen  we  coniiderthe  darknefs  or  our  prefent  Hate, 
the  imbecility  of  human  nature,  and  the  doubtful 
and  ambiguous  value  of  all  that  we  call  profperity, 
the  exhortation  of  the  Pfalmift  comes  home  with 
gical  force  on  every  reflecting  mind>  Commit  thy 
way  unto  the  Lord *.  Form  thy  meafures  with  pru¬ 
dence  ;  but  divefl  thyfelf  of  anxiety  about  the  iffue. 
Inftead  of  feeking  to  order  thine  own  lot,  acquiefce 
m  the  appointment  of  Heaven,  and  follow  without 
Iiefitation  the  call  of  Providence,  and  of  duty.  In 
whatever  lituation  of  life  God  fhall  place  thee,  look 
up  devoutly,  to  Him  for  grace  and  affiftance  ;  and 
fludy  to  aft  the  part  afligned  thee  with  a  faithful 
and  upright  heart.  Thus  fhalt  thou  have  peace 
within  thyfelf,  while  thy  courfe  is  going  on  ;  and 
when  it  draws  towards  aclofe,  with  fatisfaction  thou 
fhalt  review  thy  conduCl.  For,  after  all  the  toils 
and  labours  of  life,  and  all  the  vain  ftruggles  which 
we  maintain  for  preeminence  and  diftinftion,  we 
fhall  find,  at  tne  conclufion  of  the  whole  fcene, 
that  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  is  the 
whole  of  man . 

*  P/alm  xxx vii,  5. 
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On  the  Benefits  to  be  derived  flora  the 

Ho  use  of  Mourning. 
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ECCLESIASTES,  vii.  2,  3,  4. 

It'll s  letter  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  mourning ,  than  to  go 
to  the  houfe  of feajling  ;  for  that  is  the  end  of  all 
men,  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart.  Sorrow 
is  better  than  laughter  ;  for  by  the  fadnefs  of  the 
countenance  the  heart  is  made  better.  The  heart  of 
the  wife  is  in  the  houfe  of  mourning  ;  but  the  heart 
of  fools  is  in  the  houfe  of  mirth. 

M  A  N  Y  of  the  maxims  contained  in  this 
book  of  Ecclefiafles  will  appear  llrange  fayings  to 
the  men  of  the  world.  But  when  they  refleft  on 
the  character  of  him  who  delivers  them,  they  can¬ 
not  but  admit  that  his  tenets  deferve  a  ferious  and 
attentive  examination.  For  they  are  not  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  a  pedant,  who,  from  an  obfcure  retire¬ 
ment. 
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men!',  declaims  againft  pleafures  which  he  never 
knew.  1  hey  are  not  the  inve£tives  of  a  difap- 
pointed  man,  who  takes  revenge  upon  the  world, 
by  fatirifing  thofe  enjoyments  which  he  fought  in 
vain  to  obtain.  They  are  the  conclufions  of  a  great 
and  profperous  prince,  who  had  once  given  full 
icope  to  his  defires  ;  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  life  in  its  moft  flattering  feenes  ;  and  who  now, 
reviewing  all  that  he  had  enjoyed,  delivers  to  us  the 
refult  of  long  experience,  and  tried  wifdom.  None 
of  his  principles  feem,  at  firft  view,  more  dubious 
and  exceptionable  than  thofe  which  the  text  pre- 
ients.  To  affect  that  forrow  is  preferable  to  mirth^ 
and  the  lioufe  of  mourning  to  the  houfe  of  feafing  • 
to  advife  men  to  chufe  mortification  and  fadnefs 
when  it  is  in  their  power  to  indulge  in  joy,  may  ap¬ 
pear  iiaifli  and  unreafonable  do6tnnes.  They  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  enemies  to  the  innocent  en¬ 
joyment  of  life  who  give  countenance  to  fo  fevere  a 
fyftem,  and  thereby  increafe  the  gloom  which  al¬ 
ready  fits  fufficiently  heavy  on  the  condition  of  man. 
But  let  this  cenfure  be  fufpended,  until  we  exam¬ 
ine  with  care  into  the  fpirit  and  meaning  of  the  fen- 
foments  here  delivered. 

It  is  evident  that  the  wife  man  does  not  prefer 
iorrow,  upon  its  own  account,  to  mirth  ;  or  repre¬ 
sent  fadnefs  as  a  ftate  more  eligible  than  joy.  He 
eonfiders  it  in  the  light  of  difcipline  only.  He  views 
si  with  reference  to  an  end.  He  compares  it  with 
certain  improvements  which  he  fuppofes  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  ;  when  the  heart  is  made  better  by  the  fadnefs 
of  the  countenance,  and  the  living  to  lay  to  heart 
zvhat  is  the  end  of  all  men.  Now,  if  great  and 
iafting  benefits  are  found  to  refult  from  occafion- 
ai  fadnels,  thefe,  fare,  may  be  capable  of  giving 
it  the  preference  to  fome  fleeting  fenfations  of  joy. 

I  he  means  which  he  recommends  in  order  to  our 

obtaining 
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obtaining  thofe  benefits,  are  to  be  explained  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  found  reafon  ;  and  to  be 
underftood  with  thofe  limitations  which  the  eaftem 
ftyle,  in  delivering  moral  precepts,  frequently  re¬ 
quires.  He  bids  us  go  to  the  houfe  of  mourning  ; 
but  he  does  not  command  us  to  dwell  there.  When 
he  prefers  forrow  to  laughter,  he  is  not  to  be  un¬ 
derftood  as  prohibiting  all  mirth  ;  as  requiring  us 
to  wear  a  perpetual  cloud  on  our  brow,  and  to  fe- 
queftrate  ourfelves  from  every  cheerful  entertain¬ 
ment  of  focial  life.  Such  an  interpretation  would 
be  inconfiftent  with  many  other  exhortations  in  his 
own  writings,  which  recommend  temperate  and  in¬ 
nocent  joy.  It  would  not  fuit  with  the  proper  dif- 
charge  of  the  duties  which  belong  to  us  as  members 
of  fociety ;  and  would  be  moft  oppofite  to  the  good- 
nefs  and  benignity  of  our  Creator.  The  true  Icope 
of  his  dodtrine  in  this  paflage  is,  that  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  temper  and  ftate  of  heart,  which  is  of  far  greater 
confequence  to  real  happinefs,  than  the  habitual  in¬ 
dulgence  of  giddy  and  thoughtlefs  mirth  ;  that  for 
the  attainment  and  cultivation  of  this  temper,  fre¬ 
quent  returns  of  grave  refledlion  are  neceflary ;  that 
upon  this  account,  it  is  profitable  to  give  admiflion 
to  thofe  views  of  human  diftrefs  which  tend  to 
awaken  fuch  refledlion  in  the  mind  ;  and  that  thus, 
from  the  vicifEtudes  of  forrow,  which  we  either  ex¬ 
perience  in  our  own  lot,  or  fympathife  with  in  the 
lot  of  others,  much  wifdom  and  improvement  may 
be  derived.  Thefe  are  the  fentiments  which  I  pur- 
pofe  at  prefent  to  juftify  and  recommend,  as  moft 
fuitable  to  the  charadler  of  men  and  of  Chriftians  ; 
and  not  in  the  leaf!  inconfiftent  with  pleafure,  right¬ 
ly  underftood. 

Among  the  variety  of  difpofitions  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  world,  fome  indeed  require  lefs  of 
this  difeipline  than  others.  There  are  perfons 
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whofe  tender  and  delicate  fenfibility,  either  deriv¬ 
ed  from  nature,  or  brought  on  by  repeated  afflic¬ 
tions,  renders  them  too  deeply  fufceptible  of  every 
mournful  impreffion  ;  whofe  fpirits  ftand  more  in 
need  of  being  fupported  and  cheered,  than  of  being 
iaddened  by  the  dark  views  of  human  life.  In  fuch 
cafes  we  are  commanded  to  lift  up  the  hands  which 
hang  down ,  and  to  confirm  the  feeble  knees *  But 
tlrisis  farfrom  being  the  common  difpofition  of  men. 
Their  minds  are  in  general  inclined  to  levity,  much 
more  than  to  thoughtful  melancholy ;  and  their  hearts 
11101  e  apt  to  be  contra&ed  and  hardened,  than  to 
relent  with  too  much  facility.  I  fhall  therefore  en¬ 
deavour  to  ftiew  them,  what  bad  inclinations  their 
compliance  with  Soloman’s  advice  would  correCl  - 
what  good  difpofitions  with  refpeft  to  God,  their 
neighbours,  and  themfelves,  it  would  improve; 
and  how,  upon  the  whole,  his  doClrine  is  verified^ 

that  by  thefadnefs  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is  made 
letter s 

I  begin  by  obferving,  that  the  temper  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  text  fuits  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
things  in  this  world.  Had  man  been  deftined  for 
a  courfe  of  undifturbed  enjoyment,  perpetual  gai¬ 
ety  would  then  have  correfponded  to  his  ftate,*  and 
penfive  thought  have  been  an  unnatural  intrufion. 
But  in  a  ftate  where  all  is  chequered  and  mixed  ; 
where  there  is  no  profperity  without  a  reverfe^ 
and  no  joy  without  its  attending  griefs;  where 
fiom  the  houfe  of  feafting  all  muft,  at  one  time  or 
other,  pafs  into  the  houfe  of  mourning,  it  would  be 
equally  unnatural  if  no  admiffion  were  given  to 
grave  lefleclions.  The  mind  of  man  muft  be  attem¬ 
pered  to  his  condition.  Providence,  whofe  wifdom 
is  confpicuous  in  all  its  works,  has  adjufted  with 

exaCfc 
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exafl  proportion  the  inward  powers  to  the  outward 
ftate  of  every  rational  being.  It  has  for  this  pur- 
pofe  implanted  the  ferious  and  fympathetic  feelings 
in  our  nature,  that  they  might  correfpond  with  the 
viciffitudes  of  forrow  in  our  lot.  He  who  endeav¬ 
ours  to  repel  their  influence,  or  to  ftifle  them  in  un- 
fealonable  mirth,  a6ts  a  violent  and  unnatural  part. 
He  ftrives  with  vain  effort  againft  the  current  of 
things,  contradi£ts  the  intentions  of  his  Maker,  and 
countera6ls  the  original  impulfes  of  his  own  heart. 

It  is  proper  alfo  to  obferve,  that  as  the  fadnefs  of 
the  countenance  has,  in  our  prefent  fituation,  a  pro- 
perand  natural  place  ;  fo  it  is  requifite  to  the  true 
enjoyment  of  pleafure.  Worldly  and  fenfual  men 
often  remark  not,  till  it  be  too  late,  that  by  the  flu- 
died  efforts  of  conftant  repetition,  all  their  pleafures 
fail.  They  draw  them  off  fo  clofe  to  the  dregs, 
that  they  become  infipid  and  naufeous.  Hence 
even  in  laughter  their  heart  is  forroxvful ,  and  the  end 
of  their  mirth  is  heavinefs *.  It  is  only  the  interpo- 
lal  of  ferious  and  thoughtful  hours,  that  can  give 
any  lively  fenfation  to  the  returns  ofioy.  I  fpealc 
not  of  thofe  thoughtful  hours,  too  well  known  to  fin- 
ners,  which  proceed  from  guilty  remorfe  ;  and 
which,  inftead  of  preparing  for  future  pleafure, 
damp  and  ficken  the  moment  of  enjoyment;  but 
of  thofe  which  take  rife  from  the  mind  retreating 
into  itfelf,  and  opening  to  the  fentiments  of  religi¬ 
on  and  humanity.  Such  hours  of  virtuous  fad¬ 
nefs  brighten  the  gleams  of  fucceeding  joy.  They 
give,  to  the  temperate  enjoyments  of  the  pious  and 
humane,  a  refined  and  delicate  relifh,  to  which  the 
hardened  and  infenlible  are  entire  ftrangers.  For 
it  will  be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  tender  af~ 
feftions  of  the  foul  are  kept  awake,  how  much  fo- 
ever  they  may  fometimes  diftrefs  the  heart,  they 
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prelerve  it  open  likewife  to  the  moft  agreeable  fenfa- 
cions.  He  who  never  knew  the  forrows  of  friendfhip^ 
never  alfo  knew  its  joys.  He  whole  heart  cannot  re¬ 
lent  in  the  houfe  of  mourning,  will  in  the  moft  focial 
hour  of  the  houle  of  feafting,  partake  of  no  more 
than  the  loweft  part  of  animal  pleafure. - -Hav¬ 

ing  premifed  thefe  obfervations,  I  proceed  to  point 
out  the  diredl  effects  of  a  proper  attention  to  the 
diftreffes  cf  life  upon  our  moral  and  religious  chaw 
radte  iv 

In  the  firft  place,  the  houfe  of  mourning  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  a  proper  check  to  our  natural 
thoughtlelfnefs  and  levity.  The  indolence  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  their  love  of  pleafure,  fpread  through  all 
characters  and  ranks  feme  degree  of  averfion  to 
what  is  grave  and  ferious.  They  grafp  at  any  ob¬ 
ject,  either  of  bufinefs  or  amufement,  which  makes 
the  prelent  moment  pafs  fmoothly  away  ;  which 
carries  their  thoughts  abroad,  and  faves  them  from 
the  trouble  of  reflecting  on  themfelves.  With  too 
many,  this  paffes  into  a  habit  of  conftant  diffipation. 
If  their  fortune  and  rank  allow  them  to  indulge 
their  inclinations,  they  devote  themfelves  to  the 
purfuit  of  amufement  through  all  its  different  forms. 
The  fldlfui  arrangement  of  its  fucceffive  feenes,  and 
the  preparatory  ftudy  for  fhining  in  each,  are  the 
only  exertions  on  which  their  underftanding  is  em¬ 
ployed.  Such  a  mode  of  life  may  keep  alive,  for  a 
while,  a  frivolous  vivacity.  It  may  improve  men 
in  fome  of  thofe  exteriour  accornpliftiments,  which 
iparkle  in  the  eyes  of  the  giddy  and  the  vain  ;  but 
it  mull  fink  them  in  the  efteem  of  all  the  wife.  It 
renders  them  ftrangers  to  themfelves  ;  and  ufelefs, 
if  not  pernicious  to  the  world.  They  lofe  every 
manly  principle.  Their  minds  become  relaxed  and 
effeminate.  All  that  is  great  or  refpe&able  in  the 

human 
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human  chara£ter  is  buried  under  a  mafs  of  trifles 
and  follies. 

If  fome  meafures  ought  to  be  taken  for  refcuing 
the  mind  from  this  difgraceful  levity ;  if  forne  prin¬ 
ciples  mull  be  acquired,  which  may  give  more  dig¬ 
nity  and  fleadinefs  to  conduft  ;  where,  I  pray  you, 
are  thefe  to  be  looked  for  ?  Not  furely  in  the  houfe 
of  feafting,  where  every  obje£t  flatters  the  fenfes,  and 
ftrengthens  the  fedu&ions  to  which  we  are  already 
prone ;  where  the  fpirit  of  diflipation  circulates 
from  he  art  to  heart  ;  and  the  children  of  folly  mu¬ 
tually  admire  and  are  admired.  It  is  in  the  fober 
and  ferious  houfe  of  mourning  that  the  tide  of  van¬ 
ity  is  made  to  turn,  and  a  new  dire6tion  given  to  the 
current  of  thought.  When  fome  affe&ing  incident 
prefents  a  ftrong  difeovery  of  the  deceitfulnefs  of  all 
worldly  joy,  and  roufes  our  fenfibility  to  human 
Woe  ;  when  we  behold  thofe  with  whom  we  had 
lately  mingled  in  the  houfe  of  feafling,  funk  by 
fome  of  the  fudden  viciflitudes  of  life  into  the  vale 
of  mifery  ;  or  when,  in  fad  filence,  we  {land  by  the 
friend  whom  we  had  loved  as  our  own  foul,  ftretch- 
ed  on  the  bed  of  death  ;  then  is  the  feafon  when  the 
world  begins  to  appear  in  a  new  light  ;  when  the 
heart  opens  to  virtuous  fentiments,  and  is  led  into 
that  train  of  reflexion  which  ought  to  dirett  life. 
He  who  before  knew  not  what  it  was  to  commune  •' 
with  his  heart  on  any  ferious  fubjeft,  now  puts  the 
queftion  to  himfelf,  for  what  purpofe  he  was  fent 
forth  into  this  mortal,  tranfitory  Hate  ;  whathis  fate 
is  likely  to  be  when  it  concludes ;  and  what  judgment 
he  ought  to  form  of  thofe  pleafures  which  amufe 
for  a  little,  but  which,  he  now  fees,  cannot  fave  the 
heart  from  anguilh  in  the  evil  day  ?  Touched  by 
the  hand  of  thoughtful  melancholy*  that  airy  edi¬ 
fice  of  blifs,  which  fancy  had  raifed  up  for  him,  van- 
iflies  away.  He  beholds,  in  the  place  of  it,  the 
Vol.  II.  G  lonely 
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lonely  and  barren  defert,  in  which,  furrounded  with 
many  a  difagreeable  object,  he  is  left  mufing  upon 
himfelf.  The  time  which  he  has  mifpent,  and  the 
faculties  which  he  has  mifemployed,  his  foolifh  lev¬ 
ity  and  his  criminal  purfuits,  all  rife  in  painful  prof- 
pe6i  before  him.  That  unknown  ftate  of  exiftence 
into  which,  race  after  race,  the  children  of  men  pafs, 

ftrikes  him  mind  with  folemn  awe. - Is  there  no 

couife  by  which  he  can  retrieve  hi s  pafl  errours  P 
Is  there  no  fuperiour  power  to  which  he  can  look 
up  for  aid  ?  Is  there  no  plan  of  condudt  which,  if 
it  exempt  him  not  from  borrow,  can  atleaft  procure 
him  confolation  amidft  the  diftrefsful  exigencies  of 

life  ?. - Such  meditations  as  thefe,  fuggefted  by 

the  houfe  of  mourning,  frequently  produce  a  change 
on  the  whole  charadler.  They  revive  thofe  fparks 
of  goodnefs  which  were  nigh  being  quite  extin- 
guifhed  in  the  diffipated  mind  ;  and  give  rife  to 
principles  and  conduct  more  rational  in  themfelves, 
and  more  fuitable  to  the  human  ftate. 


In  the  fecond  place,  impreffions  of  this  nature 
not  only  produce  moral  ferioufnefs,  but  awaken  fen- 
timents  of  piety,  and  bring  men  into  the  fandtuary 
of  religion.  One  might,  indeed,  imagine  that  the 
ble flings  of  a  profperous  condition  would  prove  the 
mo  ft  natural  incitements  to  devotion  ;  and  that 
when  men  were  happy  in  themfelves,  and  faw  noth¬ 
ing  but  happinefs  around  them,  they  could  not  fail 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  God  who  giveth  them, 
all  things  richly  to  enjoy .  Yet  fuch  is  their  corrup¬ 
tion,  that  they  are  never  more  ready  to  forget  their 
benefadior,  than  when  loaded  with  his  benefits.  The 
giver  is  concealed  from  their  carelefs  and  inatten¬ 
tive  View,  by  the  cloud  of  his  own  gifts.  When 
their  lire  continues  to  flow  in  one  fmooth  current 
tanruffled  by  any  griefs  *  when  they  neither  receive 
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in  their  own  circumftances,  nor  allow  themfelves  to 
ceive  from  the  circumftances  of  others,  any  admo¬ 
nitions  of  human  inftability,  they  not  only  become 
regardlefs  of  Providence,  but  are  in  hazard  of  con¬ 
temning  it.  Glorying  in  their  ftrength,  and  lifted  up 
by  the  pride  of  life  into  fuppofed  independence, 
that  impious  fentiment,  if  not  uttered  by  the  mouth, 
yet  too  often  lurks  in  the  hearts  of  many,  during 
their  flouriftiing  periods,  What  is  the  Almighty  that 
we  Jhould  ferve  him ,  and  what  proft  Jhould  we  have 
if  we  pray  unto  him  ? 

If  fuch  be  the  tendency  of  the  houfe  of  feafiing, 
how  neceffary  is  it,  that  by  fome  change  in  their 
fituation,  men  fhould  be  obliged  to  enter  into  the 
houfe  of  mourning,  in  order  to  recover  a  proper 
fenfe  of  their  dependent  ftate  ?  It  is  there,  when 
forfaken  by  the  gaities  of  the  world,  and  left  alone 
with  God,  that  we  are  made  to  perceive  how  awful 
his  government  is  ;  how  eafily  human  greatnef$ 
bends  before  him  ;  and  how  quickly  all  our defigns 
and  meafures,  at  his  interpofal,  vanifh  into  nothing. 
There,  when  the  .countenance  is  fad,  and  the  affec¬ 
tions  are  loftenedby  grief;  when  we  fit  apart,  involved 
in  ferious  thought,  looking  down  as  from  fome  emi¬ 
nence  on  thofe  dark  clouds  that  hang  over  the  life 
of  man,  the  arrogance  of  profperity  is  humbled,  and 
the  heart  melts  under  the  impreffions  of  religion. 
Formerly  we  were  taught,  but  now  we  fee,  we  feel, 
how  much  we  Hand  in  need  of  an  Almighty  Pro¬ 
testor,  amidft  the  changes  of  this  vain  world.  Our 
foul  cleaves  to  him  who  dejpifes  noty  nor  abhors  the 
affliction  of  the  ajflitted.  Prayer  flows  forth  of  its 
own  accord  from  the  relenting  heart,  that  he  may 
be  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  friends  in  diftrefs  $ 
that  he  may  never  forfake  us  while  we  are  fojourn- 
ing  in  this  land  of  pilgr image  ;  may  ftrengthen  u$ 
pndfr  its  calamities,  and  brin^  us  hereafter  to  thofe 
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habitations  of  reft,  where  we,  and  they  whom  we 
love,  may  be  delivered  from  the  trials  which  all  are 
now  doomed  to  endure.  The  difcoveries  of  his 
mercy,  which  he  has  made  in  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift, 
are  viewed  with  joy,  as  fo  many  rays  of  light  fent 
down  from  above  to  difpel,  in  fome  degree,  the  fur¬ 
rounding  gloom.  A  Mediator  and  IntercefTor  with 
the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe,  appear  comfortable 
names  ;  and  the  refurreclion  of  the  juft  becomes 
tne  poweiful  cordial  of  grief.  In  fuch  moments  as 
thefe,  which  we  may  juftly  call  happy  moments,  the 
foul  participates  of  ail  the  pleafures  of  devotion.  It 
feels  the  power  of  religion  to  fupport  and  relieve. 
It  is  foftened,  without  being  broken.  It  is  full,  and 
it  pours  itfelf  forth  ;  pours  itfelf  forth,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  ule  the  expreffion,  into  the  bofom  of  its 
merciful  Creator. 

In  the  third  place,  fuch  ferious  fentiments  pro¬ 
duce  the  happieft  effefl  upon  our  difpofition  to¬ 
wards  our  fellow  creatures,  as  well  as  towards  God. 
It  is  a  common  and  juft  observation,  that  they  who 
have  lived  always  in  affluence  and  eafe,  ftrangers  to 
the  miferies  of  life,  are  liable  to  contraft  hardnefs 
of  heart  with  refpea  to  all  the  concerns  of  others. 
Wrapped  up  in  themfelves,  and  their  own  pleafl 
ures,  they  behold  with  indifference  the  mo  ft  affefl- 
ing  fcenes  of  diftrefs.  Habituated  to  indulge  all 
their  defiles  without  control,  they  become  impa¬ 
tient  of  the  leaft  provocation  or  offence  ;  and  are 
ready  to  trample  on  their  inferiours,  as  if  they  were 
cieatures  oca  different  fpecies  from  themfelves.  fs 
this  an  amiable  temper,  or  fuch  as  becomes  a  man  ? 
When  appearing  in  others,  do  we  not  view  it  with 
much  difpleafure  ?  When  imputed  to  ourfelves,  caa 
we  avoid  accounting  it  a  fevere  reproach  ? 
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By  the  experience  of  diflrefs,  this  arrogant  in- 
fenfibility  of  temper  is  moil  effeftually  corrected  ; 
as  the  remembrance  of  our  own  fuffe  rings  naturally 
prompts  us  to  feel  for  others  when  they  fuffer.  But 
if  Providence  has  been  fo  kind  as  not  to  (ubjeft  us 
to  much  of  this  difcipline  in  our  own  lot,  let  us 
draw  improvement  from  the  harder  lot  of  others. 
Let  us  fometimes  ftep  afide  from  the  fmooth  and 
flowery  paths  in  which  we  are  permitted  to  walk,  in 
order  to  view  the  toilfome  march  of  our  fellows 
through  the  thorny  defert*  By  voluntarily  going 
into  the  hGufe  of  mourning  ;  by  yielding  to  the 
fentiments  which  it  excites,  and  mingling  our  tears 
with  thofe  of  the  affli6ied,  we  fliall  acquire  that  hu¬ 
mane  fenfibility  which  is  one  of  the  highefl  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  nature  of  man.  Perceiving  how  much 
the  common  diftreffes  of  life  place  us  all  on  a  level, 
and  render  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  companions  in  misfortune  and  mortality,  we 
{hall  learn  to  fet  no  man  at  nought,  and,  lead  of 
any,  our  affli£ied  brother*  Prejudices  will  be  ex- 
tinguifhed,  and  benevolence  opened  and  enlarged, 
when  looking  around  on  the  multitude  of  men,  we 
confider  them  as  a  band  of  fellow  travellers  in  the 
the  valley  of  woe,  where  it  ought  to  be  the  office  of 
every  one  to  alleviate,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  com¬ 
mon  burden. - -While  the  vain  and  the  licentious 

are  revelling  in  the  midft  of  extravagance  and  riot, 
how  little  do  they  think  of  thofe  fcenes  of  fore  dif- 
trefs  which  are  going  on  at  that  moment  through¬ 
out  the  world  ;  multitudes  flruggling  for  a  poor 
fubfiftence  to  fupport  the  wife  and  the  children 
whom  they  love,  and  who  look  up  to  them  with 
eager  eyes  for  that  bread  which  they  can  hardly 
procure  ;  multitudes  groaning  under  ficknefs  in 
defolate  cottages,  untended  and  unmourned  ;  many, 
apparently  in  a  better  fituation  of  life,  pining  away 
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in  fecret  with  concealed  griefs  ;  families  weeping 
over  the  beloved  friends  whom  they  have  loft,  or  in 
all  the  bitternefs  of  anguifh,  bidding  thofe  who  are 
juft  expiring  the  laft  adieu  ! 

May  we  not  appeal  to  the  heart  of  every  good 
man,  nay  almoft  to  the  heart  of  every  man  who 
has  not  divefted  himfelf  of  his  natural  feelings, 
Tvhether  the  admillion  of  fuch  views  of  human  life 
might  not,  fometirnes  at  leaft,  furnifti  a  more  worthy 
employment  to  the  mind,  than  that  mirth  of  fools , 
which  Solomon  compares  to  the  crackling  of  thorns 
tinder  a  pot  ® ;  the  tranfient  burft  of  unmeaning  joy  ; 
the  empty  expiofton  of  giddinefs  and  levity  ?  Thofe 
Tallies  of  jollity  in  the  houfe  of  feafting  are  often 
forced  from  a  troubled  mind  ;  like  flafhes  from  the 
black  cloud,  which,  after  a  momentary  effulgence, 
are  fucceeded  by  thicker  darknefs.  Whereas  corn- 
paffionate  affe&ions,  even  at  the  time  when  they 
draw  tears  from  our  eyes  for  human  miferv,  con¬ 
vey  fatisfaftion  to  the  heart.  The  gracious  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Heaven  has  ordained  that  fympathetic 
pains  fhould  always  be  accompanied  with  a  certain 
degree  of  pleafure  ;  on  purpofe  that  we  might  be 
more  interefted  in  the  cafe  of  the  diftreffed,  and 
that,  by  this  myfterious  bond,  man  might  be  linked 
clofer  to  man.  The  inward  fatisfaftion  which  be- 
Jongs  to  the  compaffionate  affe&ions  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  heightened  by  the  approbation  which  they 
receive  from  our  reafon  ;  and  by  the  confcioufnefs 
which  they  afford  us  of  feeling  what  men  and  chrif- 
tians  ought  to  feel. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  difpofition  recommend¬ 
ed  in  the  text,  not  only  improves  us  in  piety  and 
humanity,  but  likewife  affifts  us  in  lelf  government* 
and  the  due  moderation  of  our  defires.  The  houfe 
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of  mourning  is  the  fchool  of  temperance  and  fobri- 
ety.  Every  wife  man  will  find  it  for  his  intereft  to 
enter  into  it  fometimes  of  his  own  accord,  left  oth- 
erwife  he  be  compelled  to  take  up  his  dwelling 
there.  Scafonable  interruptions  of  our  pleafures 
are  neceffary  to  their  prolongation.  For,  continued 
fcenes  of  luxury  and  indulgence  haften  to  a  melan¬ 
choly  iffue.  The  houfe  of  feafting  too  often  be¬ 
comes  an  avenue  to  the  houfe  of  mourning. 
Short,  to  the  licentious,  is  the  interval  between 
them  ;  and  fpeedy  the  tranfition  from  the  one  to 
the  other. 

But  fuppofing  that,  by  prudent  management,  the 
men  of  pleafure  could  avoid  the  pernicious  elfedts 
which  intemperance  and  diffolutenefs  are  likely  to 
produce  on  their  health  or  their  fortune,  can  they 
alfo  prevent  thofe  diforders  which  fuch  habits  will 
introduce  into  their  minds  ?  Can  they  efcape  that 
wrath  of  the  Almighty,  which  will  infallibly  pur- 
fue  them  for  their  fins  both  here  and  hereafter  ? 
For  whence,  fo  much  as  from  the  unchecked  pur- 
fuit  of  pleafure,  do  all  thofe  crimes  arife  which  ftain 
the  charadlers  of  men  with  the  deepeft  guilt,  and 
expofe  them  to  the  fevereft  judgments  of  Heaven  ? 
Whence,  then,  is  the  correftive  of  thofe  mifchiefs 
to  be  fought,  but  from  fuch  difcipline  as  fhall  mod¬ 
erate  that  intemperate  admiration  of  the  world  which 
gave  rife  to  the  evil  ?  By  repairing  fometimes  to 
the  houfe  of  mourning,  you  would  chaften  the 
loofenefs  of  fancy,  abate  the  eagernefs  of  paffion, 
and  afford  fcope  to  reafon  for  exerting  her  reftrain- 
ing  powers.  You  would  behold  this  world  drip¬ 
ped  of  its  falfe  colours,  and  reduced  to  its  proper 
level.  Many  an  important  inftruftion  you  would 
receive  from  the  humiliation  of  the  proud,  the 
mortification  of  the  vain,  and  the  fufferings  of  the 
voluptuous,  which  you  would  fee  exemplified  be- 
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foie  you,  in  the  chambers  of  forrow,  of  ficknefs,  and 
of  deatn.  You  would  then  be  taught  to  rejoice  as 
though  you  rejoiced  not ,  and  to  weep  as  though  you 
zveeped  not  ;  that  is,  neither  in  joy,  nor  in  grief,  to 
l  un  to  excefs  ;  but  to  uje  this  world  Jo  as  not  to  abufe 
it  ;  contemplating  the  fajhion  thereof  as  pajfing 

Moreover,  you  would  there  learn  the  important 
lelfon  of  fuiting  your  mind,  beforehand,  to  what 
you  had  reafon  to  expeft  from  the  world  ;  a  lelfon 
too  feldom  ftudied  by  mankind,  and  to  the  negle£l 
of  which,  much  of  their  mifery,  and  much  of  Their 
guilt,  is  to  be  charged.  By  turning  away  their  eyes 
irom  the  daik  fide  of  life,  by  looking  at  the  world 
only  in  one  light,  and  that  a  flattering  one,  they 
form  their  mealures  on  a  falfe  plan,  and  are  necef- 
larily  deceived  and  betrayed#  Hence,  the  vexa¬ 
tion  of  fucceeding  difappointment  and  blafted  hope. 
Hence,  their  criminal  impatience  of  life,  and  their 
bitter  accufations  of  God  and  man  ;  when  in  truth, 
they  have  reafon  to  accufe  only  their  own  folly. — - 
Thou  who  wouldft  aft  like  a  wife  man,  and  build  thy 
houle  on  the  rock,  and  not  on  the  land,  contemplate 
humanlife  not  only  in  thefunfhine,  but  in  the  fhade. 
Frequent  the  houfe  of  mourning,  as  well  as  the 
houfe  of  mirth.  Study  the  nature  of  that  Hate  in 
which  thou  art  placed  ;  and  balance  its  joys  with  its 
forrows.  Thou  feeft  that  the  cup  which  is  held 
forth  to  the  whole  human  race,  is  mixed.  Of  its 
bitter  ingredients,  expeft  that  thou  art  to  drink  thy 
portion.  Thou  feeft  the  ftorm  hovering  every 
where  in  the  clouds  around  thee.  Be  not  furprifed 
if  on  thy  head  it  lhall  break.  Lower,  therefore,  thy 
fails.  Difmifs  thy  florid  hopes  ;  and  come  forth 
prepared  either  to  a6l  or  to  fuffer,  according  as 
Heaven  lhall  decree.  Thus  Ihalt  thou  be  excited 
to  take  the  propereft  meafures  for  defence,  by  en« 
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deavouring  to  fecure  an  intereft  in  his  favour,  who, 
in  the  time  of  trouble,  can  hide  thee  in  his  pavilion . 
Thy  mind  (hall  adjuft  itfelf  to  follow  the  order  of 
his  providence.  Thou  fhalt  be  enabled,  with  equa¬ 
nimity  and  fteadinefs,  to  hold  thy  courfe  through 
life. 

In  the  fifth  place,  by  accuftoming  ourfelves  to 
fuch  ferious  views  of  life,  our  exceffive  fondnefsfor 
life  itfelf  will  be  moderated,  and  our  minds  grad¬ 
ually  formed  to  wifh  and  to  long  for  a  better  world. 
If  we  know  that  our  continuance  here  is  to  be  fhort, 
and  that  we  are  intended  by  our  Maker  for  a  more 
lafling  ftate,  and  for  employments  of  a  nature  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  thofe  which  now  occupy  the 
bufy,  or  amufe  the  vain,  we  muff  furely  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  of  the  higheft  confequence  to  pre¬ 
pare  ourfelves  for  fo  important  a  change.  This 
view  of  our  duty  is  frequently  held  up  to  us  in  the 
facred  writings ;  and  hence  religion  becomes,  though 
not  a  morofe,  yet  a  grave  and  folemn  principle, 
calling  off  the  attention  of  men  from  light  purfuits 
to  thofe  which  are  of  eternal  moment.  What  is  a 
man  profited  if  he  fhall  gain  the  whole  world ,  and 
lofe  his  own  foul  ;  if  he  fhall  lead  a  life  of  thought- 
lefs  mirth  on  earth,  and  exclude  himfelf  from  eternal 
felicity  in  heaven  ?  Worldly  affe&ion  and  fenfual 
pleafure  deprefs  all  our  higher  powers.  They  form 
an  unnatural  union  between  the  human  foul  and 
this  earth,  which  was  only  defigned  for  its  temporary 
abode.  They  attach  it  too  ftrongly  to  objects  from 
which  it  muff  fhortly  part.  They  alienate  its  de¬ 
fires  from  God  and  heaven,  and  dejefl  it  with  flav- 
ifh  and  unmanly  fears  of  death.  Whereas,  by  the 
difeipline  of  religious  ferioufnefs,  it  is  gradually 
|oofened  from  the  fetters  of  fenfe.  Affifled  to  dif- 
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co\rei  the  vanity  of  this  world,  it  rifes  above  it  ;  and 
in  the  hour's  of  fober  thought^  cultivates  connexion 
W'ith  thofe  divine  and  immortal  objefls,  among 
which  it  is  defigned  to  dwell. 

Enough  has  now  been  faid  to  convince  any 
thinking  perfon  of  the  juftice  and  reafonablenefs  of 
the  maxims  in  the  text  ;  and  to  (how,  that,  on  va¬ 
rious  occafions,  forroxv  may  be  better  than  laughter. 
Wouldft  thou  acquire  the  habit  of  recolle&ion,  and 
fix  the  principles  of  thy  conduft ;  wouldft  thou  be 
led  up  to  tiiy  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  be  form¬ 
ed  to  fentiments  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  wouldft 
thou  be  acquainted  with  thofe  mild  and  tender  af¬ 
fections  which  delight  the  compaffionate  and  hu¬ 
mane  ;  wouldft  thou  have  the  power  of  fenfual  ap¬ 
petites  tamed  and  corre&ed,  and  thy  foul  raifed 
above  the  ignoble  love  of  life,  and  fear  of  death  ? 
Go,  my  brother,  go— not  to  fcenes  of  pleafure  and 
riot,  not  to  the  houfe  of  feafting  and  mirth — but  to 
the  filent  houfe  of  mourning  ;  and  adventure  to 
dwell  for  a  while  among  objects  that  will  foften  thy 
heart.  Contemplate  the  lifelefs  remains  of  what 
once  was  fair  and  flounfhing.  Bring  home  to  thy- 
feifthe  viciffitudes  of  life.  Recal  the  remembrance 
of  the  friend,  the  parent,  or  the  child,  whom  thou 
tenderly  lovedft.  Look  back  on  the  days  of 
former  years  ;  and  think  on  the  companions  of  thy 
youth,  who  now  fleep  in  the  dull.  Let  the  vanity, 
the  mutability,  and  the  forrows  of  the  human  eftate’ 
rife  in  full  profpe6t  before  thee  ;  and  though  thy 
countenance  may  be  made  fad,  thy  heart  Jhall  be  made 
better.  This  fadnefs,  though  for  the  prefent  it  de¬ 
jects,  yet  fhall  in  the  end  fortify  thy  fpirit ;  infpir— 
ing  thee  with  fuch  fentiments,  and  promoting  fuch 
reiolutions  as  lhall  enable  thee  to  enjoy,  with  more 
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real  advantage,  the  reft  of  life.  Difpofitions  of  this 
nature  form  one  part  of  the  character  of  thofe 
mourners  whom  our  Saviour  hath  pronounced 
blejfed  ;  and  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  promifed, 
that  j owing  in  tears ,  they  Jhall  reap  in  joy*  A 
great  difference  there  is  between  being  fenous 
and  melancholy  ;  -and  a  melancholy  too  there  is 
of  that  kind  which  deferves  to  be  fome times  in¬ 
dulged. 

Religion  hath  on  the  whole  provided  for  every 
good  man  abundant  materials  of  confolation  and 
relief.  How  dark  foever  the  prefent  face  of  nature 
may  appear,  it  difpels  the  darknefs,  when  it  brin  gs 
into  view  the  entire  fyftem  of  things,  and  extends 
our  furvey  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  God.  It  re- 
prefents  what  we  now  behold  as  only  a  part,  and  a 
fmall  part,  of  the  general  order.  It  allures  us,  that 
though  here,  for  wife  ends,  mifery  and  forrow  are 
permitted  to  have  place,  thefe  temporary  evils  fhall, 
in  the  end,  advance  the  happinefs  of  all  who  love 
God,  and  are  faithful  to  their  duty.  It  {hows  them 
this  mixed  and  confufed  feene  vanifhing  by  degrees 
away,  and  preparing  the  introduction  of  that  ftate, 
where  the  houfe  of  mourning  fhall  be  fhut  up  for 
ever  ;  where  no  tears  are  feen,  and  no  groans  heard  ; 
where  no  are  hopes  fruftrated,  and  no  virtuous  con¬ 
nections  diffolved;  but  where,  under  the  light  of  the 
divine  countenance,  goodnefs  fhall  flourifh  in  per¬ 
petual  felicity.  Thus,  though  religion  may  occa- 
fionally  chaften  our  mirth  with  fadnefs  of  counten¬ 
ance,  yet  under  that  fadnefs  it  allows  not  the  heart 
of  good  men  to  fink.  It  calls  upon  them  to 
rejoice,  becaufe  the  Lord  reigneth  who  is  their  Rock> 
and  the  mojl  high  God  who  is  their  Redeemer.  Rea- 
fon  like  wife  joins  her  voice  with  that  of  religion; 

forbidding 
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forbidding  us  to  make  peevilh  and  unreafonable 
complaints  of  human  life,  or  injurioufly  to  af- 
cribe  to  it  more  evil  than  it  contains.  Mixed  as 
the  prefent  Hate  is,  lhe  pronounces,  that  general- 
v»  lf  not  always,  there  is  more  happinefs  than 
milery,  more  pleafure  than  pain,  in  the  condition 
of  man. 
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S  E  R  M  O  N  VII. 

On  the  divine  Government  of  the  Passions 

of  Men. 

P  S  A  L  M,  Ixxvi.  10. 

Surely  the  wrath  of  man  fiall  praife  thee  ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  wrath  Jhalt  thou  refrain. 

T  HIS  Pfalm  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  on  occafion  of  fome  remarkable  deliverance 
obtained  by  the  Jewifh  nation.  It  is  generally  un¬ 
der  flood  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  and  to  refer  to  the  formidable  invafian  of  Ju¬ 
dea  by  Sennacherib  ;  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
in  one  night,  difcomfited  the  whole  Aflyrian  hoft* 
and  fmote  them  with  hidden  definition.  To  this 
interpofition  of  the  divine  arm,  thofe  expreflions  in 
the  context  may  naturally  be  applied  ;  Then  brake 
he  the  arrows  of  th ?  bow,  the  Jhield ,  the  f word ,  and 
the  battle .  The  Jbut  hearted  are  fpoiled  :  They 
have  Jlept  their  flee;/  ;  and  none  of  the  men  of  might 
have  found  their  hards .  At  thy  rebuke,  O  God  of 
Jacob,  both  the  chariit  and  the  horfe  are  caf  into  a 
dead  fleep .  In  the  text  we  have  the  wife  and  re¬ 
ligious  refleflion  of  the  Pfalmift  upon  the  violent 
defigns  which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  and  upon  the  iffue  to  which  ProvL 

dence 
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Jcnce  had  brought  them.  Surely  the  wrath  oj  man 
jhall  praife  thee.  By  the  wrath  of  man ,  we  are  to 
underfiand  ail  that  the  irnpetuolity  of  human  paf- 
hons  can  devife  or  execute  ;  the  projefits  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  refentment,  the  rage  of  perfecution,  the 
fury  of  war  ;  the  diforders  which  violence  produces 
in  private  life,  and  the  public  commotions  which 
it  excites  in  the  world.  All  thefe  {hall  praife  God , 
not  with  their  intention  and  defign,  nor  by  their 
native  tendency  ;  but  by  thole  wife  and  good 
purpoles,  which  his  providence  makes  them  ac« 
complifh  ;  from  their  poifon  extrafiling  health5 
and  converting  things,  which  in  themfelves  are 
pernicious,  info  inftruments  of  his  glory,  and  of 
public  benefit  :  So  that,  though  the  wrath  of  man 
zvor.keth  not  the  righteoufnefs  of  God,  it  is  neverthe-, 
ie^s  forced  and  compelled  to  minifter to  his  praife* 
The  Pfalmift  adds,  the  remainder  of  wrath  fhalt 
thou  refrain  ;  that  is,  God  will  allow  fcope  to  the 
wrath  of  man  as  far  as  it  anfwers  Ii is  good  purpofes, 
and  is  fubfervient  to  his  praife  ;  the  reft  of  it  fhalt 
be  curbed  and  bound  up.  When  it  would  attempt 
to  go  beyond  its  prefcribed  limit,  he  fays  to  it,  as 
to  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  Hitheno  fhalt  thou  come , 

hut  no  farther  ;  and  here  Jhall  thy  proud  waves  he 
fayed. 

Ail  this  fhall  be  fully  verified  and  declared  by 
the  laft  iffue  of  things  ;  when  we  fhall  be  able 
more  clearly  to  trace  the  diviae  adminiftration 
through  its  feveral  fteps,  by  feeing  the  eonfumma- 
tion  of  the  whole.  In  fome  cafes,  it  may  be  referv- 
ed  for  this  period  to  unfold  the  myfterious  wifdom 
of  Heaven.  But  in  general,  as  fnucli  of  the  divine 
conduft  is  at  prefent  manifeft,  as  gives  juft  ground 
for  the  affertion  in  the  text.  In  the  fequel  of  this 
difcourfe,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  illuftrate  and  con- 
firm  it.  I  fliall  fhow  in  what  manner  the  wrath  of 


man 
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man  is  made  topraife  the  power,  the  wifdom,  the 
juftice,  and  the  goodnefs  of  God. 

I  begin  with  this  obfervation,  That  in  order  to 
accomplifli  the  great  purpofes  carried  on  by  the 
Government  of  the  Univerfe,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
divine  perfeftions  be  dilplayed  before  mankind  in 
a  fenfible  and  flriking  manner.  We  are  not  to 
conceive  the  Supreme  Being  as  hereby  feeking 
praife  to  himfelf,  from  a  principle  of  oftentation  or 
vain  glory.  Independent  and  felf  fufficient,  he 
refts  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  beatitude.  His 
praife  confifts  in  the  general  order  and  welfare  of 
his  creation.  This  end  cannot  be  attained,  unlefs 
mankind  be  made  tofeel  the  fubjedion  under  which 
they  are  placed.  They  muff  be  taught  to  admire 
and  adore  their  Sovereign.  They  mud  be  overaw¬ 
ed  by  the  view  of  a  high  hand,  which  can  at  pleaf- 
ure  control  their  adlions,  and  render  them  fubfer- 
yient  to  purpofes  which  they  neither  forelaw  nor 
intended.  Hence  the  propriety  of  God’s  making 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praife  hivz.  We  eafily  conceive 
in  what  manner  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  faid 
to  praife  God,  as  they  are  Handing  monuments  of 
that  fupreme  perfedion  which  is  difplayed  in  their 
creation.  The  virtues  of  good  men  obvioufly  praife 
him,  by  exhibiting  his  image,  and  refleding*  back 
his  glory.  But  when  even  the  vices  and  inordinate 
paffions  of  bad  men  are  made  to  praife  him,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  ufeful  purpofes  which  they  are 
compelled  to  accomplifh,  this,  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner,  diftinguifhes  and  fignalizes  a  divine  hand  ;  this 
opens  a  more  wonderful  profped  of  the  adrniniftra- 
tion  of  Heaven,  than  if  all  its  fubjeds  had  been 
loyal  and  willingly  obedient,  and  the  courfe  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs  had  proceeded  in  a  quiet  and  regular 
ienour. 


I.  The 
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I*  The  wrath  of  man  redounds  to  the  praife  of 
divine  power.  It  brings  it  forth  with  full  and  aw¬ 
ful  ludre,  to  the  view  of  mankind.  To  reign  with 
fcrvereign  command  amidfl  the  mod  turbulent  and 
difordered  date  of  things,  both  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  omnipotence. 
Hence  God  is  defcribed  in  Scripture  as  fitting  on 
the  flood ,  riding  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ,  dwelling  in 
the  darknefs  and  the  tempeft  ;  that  is,  making  the  mod 
violent  powers  in  the  univerfe  minider  to  his  will, 
giving  them  fcope,  or  redraining  them,  according 
as  fuits  the  purpofes  of  his  dominion.  As  he  fills) 
at  his  pleafure,  the  raging  o  f  the  feasy  and  the  noife 
of  their  wavesy  in  like  manner  he  fills  the  tumults 
of  the  people.  When  the  padions  of  men  are  mod 
inflamed,  and  their  defigns  juft  ripe  for  burding 
into  execution,  often  by  fome  unexpected  interpo- 
fition,  he  calls  upon  the  world  to  obferve  that  there 
is  one  higher  than  the  higheft  on  earth,  who  can 
frudrate  their  divices  in  a  moment,  and  command 
the  earth  to  be  fill  before  him.  Proud  fleets,  dedin- 
ed  to  carry  dedruCtion  to  neighbouring  kingdoms, 
may  cover  the  ocean.  He  blows  with  his  wind, 
and  they  are  fcattered.  Mighty  armies  may  go 
forth  to  the  field  in  all  the  glory  of  human  drength ; 
but  the  iflues  of  battle  are  with  him.  He  fufpends 
cn  high  the  invisible  balance  which  weighs  the  fate 
of  nations.  According  as  the  fcale  inclines,  he 
gives  to  fome  flight  event  the  power  of  deciding  the 
contefl.  He  clouds  the  Iky  with  darknefs,  or  o- 
pens  the  windows  of  heaven  to  let  forth  their  flood. 
He  dejeCfs  the  hearts  of  the  brave  with  fudden  ter- 
rour,  and  renders  the  hands  of  the  ftrong  weak  and 
unperforming  at  the  critical  moment.  A  thoufand 
unfeen  miniders  ftand  ready  to  be  the  indruments 
of  his  power,  in  humbling  the  pride,  and  checking 
the  efforts  of  the  wrath  of  man.  Thus,  in  the  in¬ 
dance 
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ftance  or  haughty  Sennacherib,  and  that  boafted 
tempeft  of  wrath  which  he  threatened  to  pour  upon 
all  the  Jewifh  nation  ;  I  will  put  my  hook ,  fays  the 
Almighty,  in  thy  nofe ,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips ,  and 
I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  camejl 
In  that  night  the  deftroying  angel  fmote  the  hoft2 
and  he  departed  with  Jhame  of  face  to  his  own  land0 
When  the  heathen  rage ,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain 
thing ;  when  the  kings  of  the  earth  fet  themf elves ,  and 
its  rulers  take  council  together ,  He  that  Jitteth  in  the 
Heavens  jhall  laugh  ;  the  Lord  Jhall  hold  them  in  dc- 
rifion  t. 

II.  Th  e  wrath  of  man  is  made  to  praife  the  wif~ 
dom  as  well  as  the  power  of  God.  Nothing  ,dif~ 
plays  more  remarkably  the  admirable  counfel  of 
heaven,  than  its  arranging  the  train  of  events  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  unruly  paffions  of  the  wick¬ 
ed  fhall  contribute  to  overthrow  their  own  defigns. 
Hiftory  abounds  with  examples  of  their  being  ren¬ 
dered  the  unconfcious  mimfters  of  Providence,  to 
accomplifh  purpofes  diredtly  oppofite  to  thofe  which 
they  had  in  view.  Thus  the  cruelty  of  the  fons  of 
Jacob,  in  purfuing  the  deflruftion  of  their  brother 
Jofeph,  became  the  means  of  efFe&ing  his  high  ad¬ 
vancement.  Thus  the  wrath  of  Pharaoh  againfl 
the  Ifraelites,  and  his  unjuft  attempts  to  detain  them 
in  bondage,  proved  the  occalion  of  bringing  them 
forth  from  thelandofflavery,  with  fignal  marks  of  the 
favour  of  heaven.  Thus  the  inhuman  plan  which 
Haraan  had  formed  for  ruining  Mordecai,  and  ex¬ 
tirpating  the  whole  Jewifh  nation,  paved  the  way 
for  Mordecai’s  high  promotion,  and  for  the  triumph 
of  the  Jews  over  all  their  enemies. 

After 

*  2  Kings,  xix.  28.  f  Ptalm  ii,  1,  a,  3. 
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After  this  manner  the  Almighty  fnareth  the  wick -  4 
ed  in  the  works  of  their  hands  ;  and  ere£ts  his  own  4 
council  upon  the  ruin  of  theirs.  Thofe  events 
which,  viewed  apart,  appear  as  fpots  in  the  divine 
adminiftration,  when  confidered  in  connexion  with 
all  their  confequences,  are  often  found  to  give  it  ad. 
ditional  luftre.  The  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
the  univerfe  are  much  heightened,  by  its  being  an 
extenfive  and  complicated  fyftem  ;  in  which  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fprings  are  made  to  play,  and  a  multitude 
of  different  movements  are,  with  moll  admirable 
art,  regulated  and  kept  in  order.  Interfering  in-* 
terefts,  and  jarring  paffions,  are  in  fuch  manner  ba¬ 
lanced  againfl  one  another ;  fuch  proper  checks 
are  placed  on  the  violence  of  human  purfuits  ;  and 
the  wrath  of  man  is  made  fo  to  hold  his  courfe,  that  ' 
how  oppofite  foever  the  feveral  motions  feem  to 
be,  yet  they  concur  and  meet  at  laft  in  one  direc¬ 
tion.  While,  among  the  multitudes  that  dwell  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  fome  are  fubmiflive  to  the  di¬ 
vine  authority  ;  fome  rife  up  in  rebellion  againfl 
it  ;  others,  abforbed  in  their  pleafures  and  purfuits, 
are  totally  inattentive  to  it  ;  they  are  all  fo  moved 
by  an  imperceptible  influence  from  above,  that  the 
zeal  of  the  dutiful,  the  wrath  of  the  rebellious,  and 
the  indifference  of  the  carelefs,  contribute  finally 
to  the  glory  of  God.  All  are  governed  in  fuch  a 
way  as  fuits  their  powers,  and  is  confiflent  with  ra¬ 
tional  freedom,  yet  all  are  fubjefted.to  the  neceffity 
of  fulfilling  the  eternal  purpofes  of  Heaven.  This 
depth  of  divine  wifdom  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
univerfe,  exceeds  all  human  comprehenfion,  and 
affords  everlafting  fubjecl  of  adoration  and  praile. 

III.  The  wrath  of  man  braifes  the  iuftice  of 
God,  by  being  employed  as  the  inurnment  Oi  in-  ^ 
Aiding  punifhment  upon  finners.  Did  bad  men  I 

trace 
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trace  the  courfe  of  events  in  their  life  with  atten¬ 
tive  eye,  they  might  eafily  difcover  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  difafters  which  they  fuffer,  to  be  brought 
upon  them  by  their  own  ungoverned  paflions.  The 
fucceffion  of  caufes  and  effects  is  fo  contrived  by 
Providence,  that  the  wrath  which  they  meant  to 
pour  forth  on  others,  frequently  recoils,  by  its  ef¬ 
fects,  upon  themfelves.  But  fuppofing  them  to  ef- 
cape  thofe  external  mifchiefs  which  violent  paflions 
naturally  occasion,  they  cannot  evade  the  internal 
mifery  which  they  produce.  The  conflitution  of 
things  is  framed  with  fuch  profound  wifdom,  that 
the  divine  laws,  in  every  event,  execute  themfelves 
againfl;  the  dinner,  and  carry  their  fanftion  in  their 
own  bofom.  The  Supreme  Being  has  no  occafion 
to  unlock  the  prifons  of  the  deep,  or  to  call  down 
the  thunder  from  heaven,  in  order  to  punifh  the 
wrath  of  man.  He  carries  on  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  with  more  fimplicity  and  dignity.  It  is 
fufficient  that  he  allow  thofe  fierce  paflions  which 
render  bad  men  the  diflurbers  of  others,  to  operate 
on  their  own  hearts.  He  delivers  them  up  to 
themfelves,  and  they  become  their  own  tormentors. 
Before  the  world  they  may  difguife  their  fufFerings  * 
but  it  is  well  known,  that  to  be  inwardly  torn  with 
defpite,  revenge,  and  wrathful  paflions,  is  the  mofl 
intenfe  of  all  mifery.  In  thus  conne&ing  the  pun- 
iihment  with  the  crime,  making  their  own  wicked - 
nefs  to  reprove  them ,  and  their  backflidings  to  correct 
them,  the  avenging  hand  of  a  righteous  Governour 
is  conf picuous  ;  and  thus  the  obfervation  of  the 
Pfalmift  is  fully  verified  •  the  wicked  have  drawn 
mt  their  fword  and  bent  their  bow ,  to  cajl  down  the 

1)0  or  aRd  neody  ;  but  their  fword  fall  enter  into  their 
rum  heart*. 


*  Plalm  xxxvii,  14,  1 
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The  wrath  oj  man  alfo  praifes  the  jufiice  of  God 
in  the  punifhment  of  other  criminals,  as  well  as  of 
the  wrathful  themfeives.  Ambitious  and  lawlefs 
men  are  let  loofe  upon  each  other,  that,  without 
any  fupernatural  interpolation,  they  may  fulfil  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  in  their  mutual  deftruc- 
tion.  They  may  occafionally  be  cemented  togeth¬ 
er  by  confpiracy  againft  the  juft  ;  but  as  no  firm 
nor  lading  bond  can  unite  them,  they  become  at  * 
laft  the  prey  of  mutual  jealoufy,  ftrife,  and  fraud. 
For  a  time  they  may  go  on,  and  feem  to  profper. 
The  juftice  of  Heaven  may  appear  to  flumber  ; 
but  it  is  awake,  and  only  waits  till  the  meafure  of 
their  iniquity  be  full.  God  reprefents  himfelf  in 
Scripture  as  fometimes  permitting  wickednefs  to 
arife  to  an  overgrown  height,  on  purpofe  that  its 
ruin  may  be  the  greater,  and  more  exemplary.  He 
fays  to  the  tyrant  of  Egypt,  that  for  this  caufe  he 
had  raifed  him  up,  that  is,  had  allowed  him  to  prof¬ 
per  and  be  exalted,  that  he  might  Jhew  in  him  his 
power  ;  and  that  his  name  might  be  declared  through¬ 
out  all  the  earth*.  The  divine  adminiftration  is 
glorified  in  the  punifhment  contrived  for  the  work¬ 
ers  of  iniquity,  as  well  as  in  the  reward  prepared 
for  the  righteous.  This  is  the  purpofe  which  the 
Lord  hath  purpofed  upon  all  the  earth  ;  and  this  is 
the  hand  that  is  Jl retched  forth  over  all  the  nations .+ 

IV.  The  wrath  of  man  is  made  to  praife  the 
goodnefs  of  God.  This  is  the  moft  unexpended  of 
its  effecls  :  and  therefore  reouires  to  be  the  moft 
fully  illuftrated.  All  the  operations  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Deity  may  be  ultimately  refolved  into 
goodnefs.  His  power,  and  wifdom,  and  juftice, 
all  conduce  to  general  happinefs  and  order.  Among 
the  means  which  he  ufes  for  aCcompiiftiing  this  end, 


*  Exod.  ix.  16. 
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it  will  be  found,  that  the  wrath  of  man,  through  his 
overruling  direction,  poffdfes  a  confiderabie  place. 

First,  It  is  employed  by  God  as  an  ufeful  inftru- 
ment  of  difcipline  and  corredion  to  the  virtuous. 
The  ftorms  which  ambition  and  pride  raife  among 
mankind,  he  permits  with  the  fame  intention  that 
he  lends  forth  tempefts  among  the  elements  ;  to 
clear  the  atmofphere  of  noxious  vapours,  and  to 
purify  it  from  that  corruption  which  all  things  con- 
trad  by  too  much  reft.  When  wicked  men  pre¬ 
vail  in  their  defigns,  and  exerciie  the  power  which 
they  have  gained  with  a  heavy  and  opprefiive  hand, 
the  virtuous  are  apt  to  exclaim,  in  bitternels  of  foul. 
Where  is  the  Lord  ?  and  where  the  (ceptre  of  right- 
eoufnefs  and  truth  ?  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gra¬ 
cious  ?  or  doth  he  indeed  fee,  and  is  there  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  Mojl  High  ? - Their  opprefiors  are, 

in  truth,  no  more  than  the  minifters  of  God  to  them 
for  good.  He  fees  that  they  ftand  in  need  of  cor¬ 
redion,  and  therefore  raifes  up  enemies  again  (1 
them,  in  order  to  cure  the  intemperance  of  prof- 
perity  ;  and  to  produce,  in  the  ferious  hours  of  af- 
flidion, proper  refledions  upon  their  duty,  and  their 
pafl  errours. 

In  this  light  the  diflurbers  of  the  earth  are  often 
reprefented  in  Scripture,  as  fcourges  in  the  hand  of 
God,  employed  to  inflid  chaflifement  upon  a  de¬ 
generating  people.  They  are  coromiflioned  for  the 
execution  of  righteous  and  wile  purpofes,  conceal¬ 
ed  from  themfelves  ;  and  when  their  commiffion  is 
fulfilled,  they  are  recalled,  and  deftroyed.  Of  this 
we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  ufe  whichGod 
made  of  the  king  of  Affyria  with  refped  to  the  people 
of  Ifrael;  I  will  fend  him  againft  anhypocritical  nation , 
andagainfl  the  people  of  my  wrath  will  I  give,  him  a 
charge +  to  take  the  fpoil ,  and  to  take  the  prey .  Howbcit> 
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he  meaneth  not  Jo  ;  neither  doth  his  heart  think Jo;  hut, 
it  is  tn  his  heart  to  deflroy ,  and  cut  off  nations  not  a 
Jew  Wherefore  it  Jhall  come  to  pafs}  that  when  the 
Lord  hath  performed  his  whole  work  upon  mount  Zion 
and  on  Jenfalem ,  I  will  pumjh  the  fruit  of  the  font 
heart  oj  the  king  of  Affyria,  and  the  glory  of  his  high 
looks'*.  In  vain,  then,  doth  the  wrath  of  man  lift 
itfelf  up  again!!  God.  He  faiths  by  the  frength  of 
v.iy  hand  I  have  done  ity  and  by  my  wifdom ,  for  1  am 
prudent .  Shall  the  ax  hoaf  itfelf  againjl  him  that 
heweth  therewith  ?  or  Jhall  the  Jaw  magnify  itfelf 
a  gam  ft  him  that  fhaketh  it  ?  All  things,  whether 
they  will  it  or  not,  muf  work  together"  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God.  7  he  wrath  of  man ,  among  the 
left,  fihs  up  the  place  aftigned  to  it  by  the  ordinal 
tion  of  Heaven.  The  violent  enemy,  the  proud 
conqueror,  and  the  opprelftve  tyrant,  pofTefs  only 
the  fame  ftationwith  the  famine,'  the  peftilence,  and 
the  flood.  Their  triumphs  are  no  more  than  the 
accomplishment  of  God’s  correHion  ;  and  the  re- 
maindei  of  meir  wrath  Jhall  lie  refrain. 

Secondly,  God  makes  the  wrath  of  man  contrH 
bite  to  tiie  Dene  St  ot  the  virtuous,  by  rendering  it 
the  means  of  improving  and  Signalizing  theirgraces  ; 
and  Qi  railing  tnem,  thereby,  to  higher  honour  and 
St0]  Y •  xiao.  human  affairs  proceeded  in  an  orderly 
nain,  and  no  oppofttion  been  made  to  religion  and 
Tjtue  by  the  violence  of  the  wicked,  what  room 
would  have  been  left  for  feme  of  the  higheft  and 
moft  generous  exertions  of  the  foul  of  man  ?  How 
many  (liming  examples  of  fortitude,  conftancy,  and 
patience,  would  have  been  loft  to  the  world  ?  What 
a  field  of  virtues  peculiar  to  a  ftate  of  difeipline 
uaG  lain  uncultivated  ?  Spirits  of  a  higher  order 
poftels  a  ftate  of  eftablilhed  virtue,  that  (lands  ir% 

\  need 
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need  of  no  fuch  trials  and  improvements.  But  to 
us,  who  are  only  under  education  for  fuch  a  Hate, 
it  belongs  to  pafs  through  the  furnace,  that  our  fouls 
may  be  tried,  refined,  and  brightened.  We  inuft 
Hand  the  confli£i,  that  we  may  be  graced  and  crown¬ 
ed  as  conquerors.  The  wrath  of  mail  opens  the 
field  to  glory  ;  calls  us  forth  to  the  moft  diftinguifli- 
ed  exercife  ofaftive  virtue,  and  forms  us  to  all  thole 
fuffering  graces  which  are  among  the  highell  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  human  foul.  It  is  thus,  that  the  illul- 
trious  band  of  true  patriots  and  heroes,  of  confef- 
fors  and  martyrs,  have  been  fct  forth  to  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  all  ages,  as  lights  of  the  world  ;  while  the 
rage  and  fury  of  enemies,  inflead  of  bearing  them 
down,  have  only  ferved  to  exalt  and  dignify  them 
more. 


Thirdly,  the  wrath  of  man  is  often  made  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  temporal  profperity  of  the  righteous. 
The  cccafional  diftreffes  which  it  brings  upon  them, 
frequently  lay  the  foundation  of  their  future  fuccefs. 
The  violence  with  which  wicked  men  purfue  their 
refentment,  defeats  its  own  purpofe  ;  and  engages 
the  world  on  the  fide  of  the  virtuous,  whom  they 
perfecute.  The  attempts  of  malice  to  blacken  and 
defame  them,  bring  forth  their  characters  with  more 
advantage  to  the  view  of  impartial  beholders.  The 
extremities  to  which  they  are  reduced  by  inj office 
and  opprefllon,  roufe  their  courage  and  afctivity  ; 
and  often  give  occafion  to  fuch  vigorous  efforts  in 
their  juft  defence,  as  overcome  all  oppofition,  and 
terminate  in  profperity  and  fuccefs.  Even  in  cafes 
where  the  wrath  of  man  appears  to  prevail  over  the 
peaceable  and  the  juft,  it  is  frequently,  in  its  iffue, 
converted  into  a  blefting.  How  many  have  had 
reafon  to  be  thankful,  for  being  di ('appointed  by 
thei  enemies  in  defigns  which  they  earneftly  pur- 
fued,  but  which,  if  fucqefsfully  accomplifhed,  they 
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have  afterwards  feen  would  have  occafioned  their 
iuin  ?  Whofo  is  wife,  and  will  obferve  thefe  things a 
even  he 1  Jhall  understand  the  lovmgkindnefs  of  the 

jLjO  r a  . 

While  the  wrath  of  man  thus  praifes  God  by 
the  advantages  which  it  is  made  to  bring  to  good 
men  as  individuals,  the  divine  hand  is  equally  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  fimiliar  efFeds  which  it  is  appointed 
to  produce  to  nations  and  focietieS.  When  wars 
and  commotions  (hake  the  earth,  when  fadlions  rage, 
and  inteftine  divifions  embroil  kingdoms  that  be- 
foie  weie  flounlhing,  Providence  feems,  at  firfl 
view,  to  have  abandoned  public  affairs  to  the  mif- 
rule  of  human  paffions.  Yet  from  the  midft  of  this 
confufion  order  is  often  made  to  fpring  ;  and  from 
thele  mifchiefs  laftrng  advantages  to  anfe.  By 
fuch  convulfrons,  nations  are  roufed  from  that  dan¬ 
gerous  lethargy  into  which  flowing  wealth,  long 
peace,  and  growing  effeminacy  of  manners  had  funk 
them.  They  are  awakened  to  difcern  their  true 
interefls  ;  and  taught  to  take  proper  meafures  for 
fecurity  and  defence  againfl  all  their  foes.  Inveter¬ 
ate  prejudices  are  correAed  ;  and  latent  fources  of 
danger  are  difcovered.  Public  fpirit  is  called  forth} 
and  larger  views  of  national  happinefs  are  formed! 
The  corruptions  to  which  every  government  is  lia¬ 
ble,  are  often  redified  by  a  ferment  in  the  political 
body,  as  nojnous  humours  in  the  animal  frame  ars 
carried  off  by  the  ihock  of  a  difeafe.  Attempts 
made  againfl  a  wife  and  well  eftablifhed  civil  con- 
flitution  tend  in  the  iffue  to  ftrengthen  it ;  and  the 
diforders  of  licentioufnefs  and  faction,  teach  men 
more  highly  to  prize  the  bleffings  of  tranquillity  and 
legal  proteflion. 

,  ,  Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  the  wrath  of  man,  when  it  breaks 
forth  in  the  perfecution  of  religion,  praifes  the  di¬ 
vine  goodnefs,  by  being  rendered  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  truth,  and  propagation  of  religion 
in  the  world.  The  church  of  God,  fince  the  days 
of  its  infancy,  hath  never  been  entirely  exempted 
from  the  wrath  of  the  world  ;  and  in  thofe  ages,  dur* 
ing  which  it  was  moil  expofed  to  that  wrath,  it  hath 
always  flourilhed  the  moft.  In  vain  the  policy  and 
the  rage  of  men  united  theirefforts  to  extinguifh  this 
divine  light.  Though  all  the  four  winds  blew 
againft  it,  it  only  ftione  brighter,  and  flamed  higher. 
Many  waters  could  not  quench  it,  nor  all  the  jloods 
drown  it.  The  conftancy  and  fortitude  of  thofe 
who  luffered  for  the  truth,  had  a  much  greater  ef¬ 
fect  in  increafing  the  number  of  converts,  than  all 
the  terrour  and  cruelty  of  perfecutors  in  diminiftu 
ing  it.  By  this  means  the  wrath  of  man  was  made 
to  turn  againft  it felf  to  the  deftruCtion  of  its  own 
purpofe  ;  like  waves,  which  affaulting  a  rock  with 
impotent  fury,  difcover  its  immovable  liability, 
while  they  dafh  themfeivesin  pieces  at  its  feet. 

I  shall  only  add  one  other  inftance  of  the  wrath 
of  man  praifmg  God,  by  accompliftiing  ends  of  moft 
extenfive  benefit  to  mankind.  Never  did  the  rage 
and  malice  of  the  wicked  imagine  that  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  more  complete  triumph,  than  in  the  death 
of  Jefus  Chrift.  When  they  had  executed  their 
purpofe  of  making  him  fuffer  as  a  malefaCtor,  they 
were  confident  that  they  had  extinguilhed  his  name, 
and  difcomfited  his  followers  for  ever.  Behold  how 
feeble  are  the  efforts  of  the  wrath  of  man  againft  the 
decree  of  Heaven  !  All  that  they  intended  to  over* 
throw,  they  moft  effectually  eftablilhed.  The  death 
of  Chrift  was,  in  the  councils  of  Heaven,  the  fpring 
of  everlafting  life  to  the  faithful.  The  crofs  on 

which 
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which  he  fufFered  with  apparent  ignominy,  became 
the  flandard  of  eternal  honour  to  him  ;  the  enfign 
under  which  his  followers  affembled,  and  triumph¬ 
ed.  He  who,  at  his  pleafure,  reflrams  the  remain¬ 
der  of  wrathy  fuffered  the  rage  of  our  Saviour’s  ene¬ 
mies  to  fugged  no  other  things  to  them  than  what, 
Jong  before,  he  had  determined,  and  his  prophets 
had  foretold.  They  all  confpired  to  render  the 
whole  fcene  of  ChrilTs  fufferings  exadlly  conform¬ 
able  to  the  original  predi£led  p|an  of  divine  mercy 
and  goodnefs  ;  and  each  of  them  contributed  his 
fhare  to  accomplilh  that  great  undertaking,  which 
none  or  them  in  the  leaf!  underflood,  or  meant  to 

promote.- - -So  remarkable  an  inflance  as  this, 

iully  afcertained  in  Scripture,  of  •  the  wrath  of 
man  miniftering  to  the  defigns  of  Heaven,  ought 
to  be  frequently  in  our  eye  ;  as  an  exemplification 
of  the  conduit  of  Providence  in  many  other  cafes, 
where  we  have  not  fo  much  light  afforded  us  for 
tracing  its  ways. 

By  this  induction  of  particulars,  the  doitrine  con¬ 
tained  in  the  text  is  plainly  and  fully  verified.  We 
have  feen,  that  the  diforders  which  the  pride  and 
paffions  of  men  occafion  in  the  world,  though  they 
take  rife  from  the  corruption  of  human  nature  in 
this  fallen  ffate,  yet  are  fo  overruled  by  Providence 
as  to  redound  to  his  honour  and  glory  who  governs 
all.  They  illuflrate  before  the  world  the  divine 
perfections  in  the  adminiflration  of  the  univerfe. 
They  ferve  the  purpofes  of  moral  and  religious  im¬ 
provement  to  the  fouls  of  men.  By  a  fecret  ten¬ 
dency,  they  advance  the  welfare  of  thofe  whom  they 
appear  to  threaten  with  evil.  Surely ,  O  God  !  the 
wrath  of  man  Jhall  praije  thee  ;  the  remainder  of 
wrath  jhalt  thou  refrain. — In  thy  hand  it  is  ;  and 
1  hou  never  lettefi  it  forth  but  in  weight  and  meaf- 

ure. 
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ure.  It  is  wild  and  intraflable  in  its  nature  ;  but 
Thou  tameft  it.  It  is  blind  and  headlong  in  its 
impulfe  ;  but  Thou  direfteft  it.  It  ftruggles  contin¬ 
ually  to  break  its  chain  ;  but  Thou  confineft  it  ; 
Thou  retrencheft  all  the  fuperfluity  of  its  fury. — 
Let  us  now  confider,  what  improvement  is  to  be 
made  of  this  meditation  on  the  ways  of  Providence. 

In  the  firft  place.  Let  it  lead  us  to  a  religious 
contemplation  of  the  hand  of  God  in  all  the  tranf- 
aftions  of  the  world.  In  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
human  affairs,  we  behold  a  very  mixed  and  bufy 
feene  ;  the  paffions  of  men  varioufly  agitated,  and 
new  changes  daily  taking  place  upon  this  ftage  of 
time.  We  behold  peace  and  war  alternately  re¬ 
turning  ;  the  fortunes  of  private  men  rifing  and 
failing  ;  and  Hates  and  nations  partaking  of  the  fame 
viaffitude.  In  all  this,  if  we  attend  only  to  the 
operation  of  external  caufes,,  and  to  the  mere  rota¬ 
tion  of  events,  we  view  no  more  than  the  inanimate 
part  of  nature  ;  we  flop  at  the  furface  of  things  ' 
we  contemplate  the  great  fpeflade  which  is  prefent- 
ed  to  us,  not  with  the  eyes  of  rational  and  intelligent 
beings.  The  life  and  beauty  of  the  univerfe  arifes 
from  the  view  of  that  wifdom  and  goodnefs  which 
animates  and  condu&s  the  whole,  and  unites  all  the 
parts  in  one  great  defign.  There  is  an  eternal  Mind 
who  puts  all  thofe  wheels  in  motion  ;  Himfelf  re¬ 
maining  for  ever  at  reft.  Nothing  is  void  of  God. 
Even  in  the  paffions  and  ragings  of  men,  He  is  to 
be  found  ;  and  where  they  imagine  they  guide 
themfelves,  they  are  guided  and  controlled  by  his 
hand.  What  folemn  thoughts  and  devout  affec¬ 
tions  ought  this  meditation  to  infpire  ;  when  in 
viewing  the  affairs  of  the  world,  we  attend  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  the  a  flings  ot  men,  but  to  the  ways  of  God  ; 
and  confider  ourfelves,  and  all  our  concerns,  as  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  high  adminiftration.  In 
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In  the  fecond  place,  the  dodtrine  which  has  been 
illuftrated  fhould  prevent  us  from  cenfuring  Provi¬ 
dence,  on  account  of  any  feeming  diforders  and  evils 
which  at  prefent  take  place  in  the  world.  The 
various  inftances  which  have  been  pointed  out  in 
this  difcourfe,  of  human  paffion  and  wickednefs 
rendered  fubfervient  to  wife  and  ufeful  ends,  give 
us  the  higheft  reafon  to  conclude,  that  in  all  other 
cafes  of  feeming  evil,  the  like  ends  are  carried  on. 
This  ought  to  fatisfy  our  mind,  even  when  the  prof- 
pe£f  is  mo  ft  dark  and  difcouraging.  The  plans  of 
divine  wifdom  are  too  large  and  comprehenfive  to 
be  difcerned  by  us  in  all  their  extent ;  and  where 
we  fee  only  by  parts,  we  mu  ft  frequently  be  at  a 
lofs  in  judging  of  the  whole.  The  way  of  God  is  in 
the  fea>  and  his  path  in  the  great  waters  ;  his  foot - 
feps  are  not  known.*  But  although  thou  fayefl  thou 
canf  not  fee  him,  yet  judgment  is  before  him  ;  there¬ 
fore  truji  thou  in  himf.  As  in  the  natural  world  no 
real  deformity  is  found,  nothing  but  what  has  ei¬ 
ther  fome  ornament,  or  fome  ufe ;  fo  in  the  moral 
world,  the  moft  irregular  and  deformed  appearan¬ 
ces  contribute  in  one  way  or  other  to  the  order  of 
the  whole.  The  Supreme  Being,  from  the  moft 
oppofite  and  difagreeing  principles,  forms  univerfal 
concord  5  and  adapts  even  the  moft  harfh  and  dif- 
fonant  notes  to  the  harmony  of  his  praife.  As  he 
hath  reared  the  goodly  frame  of  nature  from  various 
and  jarring  elements,  and  hath  fettled  it  in  peace  ; 
fo  he  hath  formed  fuch  an  union  by  his  providence 
of  the  more  various  interefts,  and  more  jarring  paf- 
fions  of  men,  that  they  all  confpire  to  his  glory,  and 
cooperate  for  general  good. — How  amazing  is  that 
wifdom,  which  comprehends  fuch  infinite  diverfi- 
ties,  and  contrarieties,  within  its  fcheme !  How  pow¬ 
erful  that  hand,  which  bends  to  its  own  purpofe  the 

good 
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<rood  and  the  bad,  the  bufy  and  the  idle,  the  friends 
and  the  foes  of  truth  ;  which  obliges  them  all  to 
hold  on  their  courfe  to  his  glory,  though  divided 
from  one  another  by  a  multiplicity  of  purfuits,  and 
differing  often  from  themfelves ;  and  while  they 
all  move  at  their  own  freedom,  yet,  by  a  fecret  in¬ 
fluence,  winds  and  turns  them  at  his  will  !  0  the 
depth  of  the  riches ,  both  of  the  wifdom  and  knowledge 
of  God  !  How  unfearchablc  are  his  judgments,  and  his 
ways  pajl  fnding  out  /* 

In  the  third  place,  we  fee,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  how  much  reafon  there  is  for  fubmiffion  to  the 
decrees  of  Heaven.  Whatever  diftrefles  we  fuffer 
from  the  wrath  of  man,  we  have  ground  to  believe 
that  they  befal  not  in  vain.  In  the  midft  of  human 
violence  or  oppreffion,  we  are  not  left  to  be  the  fport 
of  fortune.  Higher  counfels  are  concerned.  Wife 
and  good  defigns  are  going  on.  God  is  always  car¬ 
rying  forward  his  own  purpofes  ;  and  if  thefe  ter¬ 
minate  in  his  glory,  which  is  ever  the  fame  with  the 
felicity  of  the  righteous,  is  not  this  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  our  calm  and  cheerful  acquiefcence  ? 

Hence,  alfo,  to  conclude,  arifes  the  mod  power¬ 
ful  argument  for  ftudying,  with  zealous  affiduity,  to 
gain  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Almighty.  If 
his  difpleafure  hang  over  our  heads,  all  things  around 
us  may  be  juft  objeCis  of  terrour.  For,  againft 
him,  there  is  no  defence.  The  moft  violent  powers 
in  nature  are  minifters  to  him.  Formidable,  indeed^ 
may  prove  the  wrath  of  man,  if  he  be  pleafed  to  let 
it  forth  againft  us.  To  him,  but  not  tous,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  reftrain  it  at  pleafure.  Whereas,  when  we 
are  placed  under  his  protection,  all  human  wrath  is 
diverted  of  its  terrours.  If  he  be  for  us,  who,  or 
what  C0n  be  againft  us  ?  Let  us  purfue  the  meafures 

which 
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which  he  hath  appointed  for  obtaining  his  grace  bv 
*ait  ,  repentance,  and  a  holy  life,  and,  we  fhall  have 
no  reafon  to  be  af  raid  of  evil  tidings  ;  our  hearts 
‘will  be  fixed,  trujhng  m  the  Lord.  When  the  re¬ 
ligious  fear  of  God  poffefTes  the  heart,  it  expels  the 
ignoble  fear  of  man  ;  and  becomes  the  principle  of 
courage  and  magnanimity.  The  Lord  is  a  buckler 
and.  a  Jbield  to  them  that  ferve  him.  When  he  a- 
rifeth,  his  enemies  Jhall  be  fcattered,  as  fmoke  is  driv¬ 
en  away,  and  as  chaff  before  the  wind.  He  viveth 
ftrength  and yiflory  to  his  people  ;  he  clo the th  them 
with  falvation.  The  wrath  of  man  Jhall  praife  him  ■ 
and  the  remainder  of  wrath  fhall  he  refrain. 
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ISAIAH,  xi.  9. 

They  Jhall  not  hurt  nor  dejiroy  in  all  my  holy  moun¬ 
tain  ;  for  the  earth  Jhall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord ,  as  the  waters  cover  thefea. 

T  HIS  pafTage  of  Scripture  is  underftood, 
by  all  Chriftian  interpreters,  to  refer  to  the  days  of 
the  GofpeL  The  Prophet  defcribes,  in  the  con¬ 
text,  the  aufpicious  influence  of  the  Mefliah’s  reign, 
as  extending  over  all  nature,  and  producing  univer- 
fal  felicity.  The  full  accomplifhment  of  this  pre- 
diflion  is  yet  future,  and  refpe&s  fome  more  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  when  true 
religion  fliall  univerfally  prevail,  and  the  native 
tendency  of  the  Gofpel  attain  its  entire  effeft.  In 
the  profpefil  of  this  event,  the  Prophet  feems  to  rife 

above 
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above  himfelf,  and  celebrates  that  happy  age  in  the 
xnoft  fublime  {train  of  eaftern  poetry.  He  opens  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  ftate  of  the  world,  as  a  ftate  of 
returning  innocence.  He  reprefents  all  nature  flour- 
ifhing  in  peace  ;  difcord  and  guile  abolifhed  ;  the 
molt  hoflile  natures  reconciled,  and  themoft  favage 
reformed  and  tamed.  The  wolf  Jhall  dwell  with  the 
lamby  and  the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the 
caljy  and  the  young  lion>  and  the  fatling  together ,  and 
a  little  child  Jhall  lead  them .  The  lion  Jhall  eat  Jraw 
like  the  ox  ;  and  the  fuckling  child  Jhall  play  on  the 
hole  oj  the  ajp>  and  the  weaned  child  Jhall  put  his 
hand  on  the  cockatrice  den.  They Jhall  not  hurt  nor  dej~ 
troy  in  all  my  holy  mountain;  jor  the  earth  jhall  he  full 
®j  the  knowledge  oj  the  Lord>  as  the  waters  cover  thejea . 

Upon  reading  thefe  words  we  mud  immediately 
perceive  the  great  encouragement  which  they  give 
to  all  good  defigns  for  promoting  religion  in  the 
world.  When  we  engage  in  thefe,  we  have  the 
comfort  of  being  engaged,  not  only  in  a  good  caufe, 
but  alfo  in  one  that  {hall  undoubtedly  be  fuccefsful. 
For  we  are  here  allured  by  the  divine  promife,  that 
truth  and  righteoufnefs  fhall  at  length  prevail,  and 
that  the  increafmg  influence  of  religion  fhall  intro¬ 
duce  general  happinefs.  It  is  a  pleafing  and  ani¬ 
mating  refleflion,  that,  in  carrying  on  fuch  deligns 
we  a&  upon  the  divine  plan  ;  and  cooperate  with 
God  for  advancing  the  kingdom  of  the  Mefliah.  We 
have  no  reafon  to  be  difcouraged  by  any  unfavour¬ 
able  circumftances  which  at  prefent  oppofe  our  pi¬ 
ous  endeavours.  Though  the  ignorance,  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  corruption,  which  now  fill  fo  great  a  part 
of  the  world,  have  a  dark  and  myfteri^us  afpeft,  it 
is  not  beyond  the  power  of  that  Suprerrie  Being  who 
brings  light  out  of  darknefs,  to  clear  tip  thofe  per¬ 
plexing  appearances,  and  gradually  to  extricate 
mankind  from  the  labyrinth  of  ignorance  and  er- 
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rour.  Let  us  confider  how  improbable  it  feemed, 
when  the  Gofpel  was  firft  publifhed,  that  it  fhould 
extend  fo  far,  and  overthrow  fo  much  eftablifhed 
fuperftition  as  it  has  already  done.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world,  to  render  it 
more  unlikely  that  it  (hall  one  day  be  univerfally 
received,  and  prevail  in  its  full  influence.  At  the 
rife  of  Chriftianity,  the  difproportion  was,  at  leaf!, 
as  great  between  the  apparent  human  caufes,  and 
the  effeCt  which  has  aCiually  been  produced,  as 
there  is  in  our  age,  between  the  circumftances  of 
religion  in  the  world,  and  the  effeCt  which  we  far¬ 
ther  expeCl.  The  Sun  of  righteoufnefs  having  al¬ 
ready  exerted  its  influence  in  breaking  through  the 
thickeft  darknefs,  we  may  juftly  hope,  that  it  is 
powerful  enough  to  defpel  all  remaining  obfcurity  ; 
and  that  it  will  afcend  by  degrees  to  that  perfect 
day,  when  healing  Jhall  be  under  its  wings  to  all  the 
nations.  A  little  one  Jhall  become  a  thoufand  ;  and 
a  fmall  one ,  a  frong  nation.  I  the  Lord  will  haften 
it  in  its  time.* 

Besides  the  prediction  which  the  text  contains 
of  the  future  fuccefs  of  religion,  it  points  out  alfo  a 
precife  connexion  between  the  increafe  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  The 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  filing  the  earthy  is  afligned  as 
the  caufe  why  they  Jhall  not  hurt  nor  defroy  in  all  the 
holy  mountain  of  God.  To  this  I  am  now  to  lead 
your  thoughts  ;  as  a  fubjeCt  both  fuited  to  the  oc- 
cafion  of  the  prefent  meeting,  and  proper  to  be  iL 
luftrated  in  times,  wherein  total  indifference  to  re¬ 
ligious  principles  appears  to  gain  ground.  Whether 
Chriftianity  fhall  be  propagated  farther  or  not,  is 
treated  as  a  matter  of  no  great  concern  to  mankind. 

The 
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T  he  opinion  prevails  among  many,  that  moral  vir¬ 
tue  may  fubftfl,  with  equal  advantage,  independent 
of  religion.  For  moral  principles  great  regard  is 
profefled  5  but  articles  of  religious  belief  are  held  to 
be  abflraX  tenets,  remote  from  life  ;  points  of  mere 
fpeculation  and  debate,  the  influence  of  which  is 
very  inconfiderable  on  the  aXions  of  men.  The 
general  conduX,  it  is  contended,  will  always  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  views  and  principles  which  have  more 
relation  to  the  prefent  Rate  of  things  ;  and  religious 
knowledge  can  therefore  ftand  in  no  neceffary  con¬ 
nexion  with  their  happinefs  and  profperity. - 

Flow  adverfe  fuch  opinions  are  both  to  the  profef- 
jion  and  praXice  of  religion,  is  abundantly  evident. 
Flow  adverfe  they  are  to  the  general  welfare  and 
real  interefls  of  mankind,  I  hope  to  make  appear  to 
candid  minds. 

I5y  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  in  the  text,  is  not 
to  be  underflood  the  natural  knowledge  of  God  on¬ 
ly.  It  is  plain  that  the  Prophet  fpeaks  of  the  age 
of  the  Meffiah,  when  more  enlarged  difeoveries 
fhould  be  made  to  mankind  of  the  divine  perfec¬ 
tions  and  government,  than  unaffifted  reafon  could 
attain.  The  knowledge  of  the  Lord ,  therefore,  com¬ 
prehends  the  principles  of  Chriflianity,  as  well  as  of 
natural  religion.  In  order  to  difeern  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  fuch  knowledge  to  general  happinefs,  we 
lhall  confider  man,  I.  as  an  individual ;  II.  as  a 
member  of  fociety. 

I.  Considering  man  as  an  individual,  let  us 
enquire  how  far  the  knowledge  of  true  religion  is 
important,  firfl,  to  his  improvement  ;  next,  to  his 
confqlationo 
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First,  With  refpedt  to  the  improvement  of  man ; 
the  advancement  of  his  nature  in  what  is  valuable 
and  ufeful,  the  acquifition  of  fuch  difpofitions  and 
habits  as  fit  him  for  adling  his  part  with  propriety 
on  this  ftage,  and  prepare  him  for  a  higher  ftate  of 
adlion  hereafter  ;  what  benefit  does  he  receive,  in 
thefe  refpedts,  from  religious  knowledge  and  belief? 
It  is  obvious,  that  all  increafe  of  knowledge  is  im¬ 
provement  to  the  underftanding.  The  more  that 
its  fphere  is  enlarged,  the  greater  number  of  ob- 
jedls  that  are  fubmitted  to  its  view,  efpecially  when 
thefe  objedts  are  of  intrinfic  excellence,  the  more 
mull  thofe  rational  powers  which  are  the  glory  of 
man,  be  in  the  courfe  of  attaining  their  proper 
ftrength  and  maturity.  But  were  the  knowledge 
of  religion  merely  fpeculative,  though  the  fpecula- 
tion  mull  be  admitted  to  be  noble,  yet  lefs  could 
be  faid  of  its  importance.  We  recommend  it  to 
mankind,  as  forming  the  heart,  and  diredting  the 
life.  Thofe  pure  and  exalted  conceptions  which 
the  Chriftian  religion  has  taught  us  to  entertain  of 
the  Diety,  as  the  univerfal  Father  and  righteous 
Governour  of  the  univerfe,  the  Standard  of  un- 
fpotted  perfedtion  ;  and  the  Author  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  ;  condudling  his  whole  adminiftration 
with  an  eternal  regard  to  order,  virtue,  and  truth  ; 
ever  favouring  the  caufe,  and  fupporting  the  interl 
efts,  of  righteous  men  ;  and  applying,  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  the  whole  might  of  omnipotence,  and  the 
whole  council  of  unerring  wifdom,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  things ;  fuch  conceptions  both 
kindle  devotion,  and  ftrengthen  virtue.  They  give 
fortitude  to  the  mind  in  the  pradice  of  righteouf- 
nefs,  and  eftablifti  the  perfuafion  of  its  bein*^  our 
higheft  intereft. 

All  the  dodirines  peculiar  to  the  Gofpel  are  great 
improvements  on  what  the  light  of  nature  had  im- 
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perfe&ly  fuggefted.  A  high  difpenfation  of  Provi¬ 
dence  is  made  known,  particularly  fuited  to  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  man  ;  calculated  for  recovering  him 
from  that  corrupted  ftate  into  which  experience 
bears  witnefs  that  he  is  fallen,  and  for  reftoring  him 
to  integrity,  and  favour  with  his  Creator.  The 
method  of  carrying  on  this  great  plan  is  fuch  as 
gives  us  the  moft  finking  views  of  the  importance 
of  righteoufnefs  or  virtue,  and  of  the  high  account 
in  which  it  flands  with  God.  The  Son  of  God  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  earth,  and  fuffered  as  a  propitiation 
for  the  fins  of  the  world,  with  this  exprefs  inten¬ 
tion,  that  he  might  bring  in  everlajling  righteouf- 
nefs  ;  that  he  might  purge  our  confciences  from  dead 
zvorks  to  ferve  the  living  God  ;  that  he  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity ,  and  purify  unto  himfelf  a  pecu¬ 
liar  people  zealous  of  good  works .  Such  a  merciful 
interpofition  of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  while  it 
illuftrioufly  difplays  his  goodnefs,  and  fignalizes  his 
concern  for  the  moral  interefls  of  mankind,  affords 
us,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  fatisfying  ground  of 
confidence  and  truft.  It  offers  an  obje£t  to  the 
mind  on  which  it  can  lay  hold  for  the  fecurity  of 
its  future  hopes  5  when,  with  a  certainty  far  beyond 
what  any  abftra£i  argument  could  yield,  it  appeals 
to  a  diftinguifhed  fa£l  ;  and  is  enabled  to  fay,  He 
that  [pared  not  his  own  Son ,  but  delivered  him  up  for 
us  ally  how  fhall  he  not  with  him  alfo  freely  give  us  all 
things  ?* 

While  the  divine  government  is  thus  placed  in  a 
light  the  moft  amiable,  and  moft  encouraging  to 
every  virtuous  mind,  there  is  at  the  fame  time 
fomething  extremely  awful  and  folemn  in  the  whole 
do£lrine  of  redemption.  It  is  calculated  to  ftrike 
the  mind  with  reverence  for  the  divine  adminiftra- 
tion.  It  points  at  foine  deep  malignity  in  fin,  at  fomt 

dreadful 
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dreadful  confequences  flowing  from  guilt,  unknown 
in  their  caufes  and  in  their  tfhole  effeds  to  us,  which 
moved  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  to  depart  from 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  Providence,  and  to  bring 
about  the  reftoration  of  his  fallen  creatures  by  a 
method  fo  aftonifhing.  Mankind  are  hereby  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  moft  ferious  refleftions.  Such  views  are 
opened  of  the  fandtity  of  the  divine  laws,  of  the 
ftriftnefs  of  the  divine  juftice,  of  the  importance  of 
the  part  which  is  afligned  them  to  aft,  as  ferve  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  trifling  with  human  life,  and  add  dignity 
2nd  folemnity  to  virtue.  Thefe  great  purpofes  are 
farther  carried  on,  by  the  difeovery  which  is  made  of 
the  fixed  connexion  in  which  this  life  ftands  with  a 
future  eternal  ftate.  We  are  reprefented  as  /owing 
now ,  what  we  are  to  reap  hereafter  ;  undergoing  a 
courfe  of  probation  and  trial,  which,  according  as 
it  terminates  in  our  improvement,  or  leaves  us  un¬ 
reformed  and  corrupted,  will  dilmifs  us  to  lading 
abodes,  either  of  punifhment  or  reward.  Such  a 
difeovery  rifes  far  above  the  dubious  conjeflures, 
and  uncertain  reafonings,  which  mere  natural  light 
fuggefts  concerning  the  future  condition  of  man¬ 
kind.  Here  we  find,  what  alone  can  produce  any 
confiderable  influence  on  pra&ice,  explicit  promife 
and  threatening ;  an  authoritative  fanttion  given  to 
a  law  ;  the  Governour  and  Judge  revealed  ;  and  all 
the  motives  which  can  operate  on  hope  and  fear, 
brought  home  to  the  heart,  with  Thus  faith  the  Lord 
of  Hojls.  In  a  word,  a  great  and  magnificient  plan 
of  divine  adminiftration  is  opened  to  us  in  the  Gof- 
pel  of  Chrift ;  and  nothing  is  omitted  that  can  im- 
prefs  mankind  with  the  perluafion  of  their  being 
all,  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe,  fubjefts  of  the  moral  gov¬ 
ernment  of  God. 
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Though  the  bounds  of  this  Difcourfe  allow  us 
only  an  imperfedl  view  of  the  principles  of 
Chnltian  dodtrine,  yet  the  hints  which  have  been 
given,  lay  a  fufncient  foundation  for  appealing  to 
every  impartial  mind,  whether  the  knowledge  and 
belief  of  fuch  principles  be  not  intimately  connefted 
with  the  improvement,  and,  by  confequence,  with 
the  happinefs  of  man  ?  I  reafon  now  with  fuch  as 
admit,  that  virtue  is  the  great  fource  both  of  im- 
provement  and  happinefs.  Let  them  lay  what 
itrels  they  pleafe  upon  the  authority  of  confcience, 
and  upon  the  force  and  evidence  of  its  didlates;  can 
they  lefufe  to  allow  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
principles  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  to  fupport 
thole  didlates,  and  to  confirm  that  authority  ;  to 
excite,  on  various  occafions,  the  moll  ufeful  fenti- 
roents  ;  to  provide  additional  reftraints  from  vice, 
and  additional  motives  to  every  virtue  ?  Who  dares 
pronounce,  that  there  is  no  cafe  in  which  confcience 
ftands  in  need  of  fuch  afliftance  to  diredb,  where 
there  is  fo  much  uncertainty  and  darknefs  •  and  to 
prompt,  where  there  is  fo  much  feeblenefs  and  ir- 

refolution,  and  fuch  a  fatal  pronenefs  to  vice  and 
folly  ? 

But  how  good  foever  the  tendency  of  religious 
principles  may  be,  fome  will  ftill  call  in  queftion 
their  adtual  fignificancy,  and  influence  on  life.  This 
tendency  is  by  various  caufes  defeated.  Between 
the  belief  of  religious  principles  and  a  correfpon- 
dent  pradlice,  it  will  be  alleged  that  frequent  ex¬ 
perience  lhews  there  is  no  neceffary  connexion  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  propagation  of  the  one,  can¬ 
not  give  us  any  affurance  of  proportionable  im¬ 
provements  following  in  the  other. — This,  in  part, 
is  granted  to  be  true  ■  as  we  admit  that  religious 
knowledge  and  belief  are  fufceptible  of  various  de¬ 
grees,  before  they  arrive  at  that  real  Chriftian  faith 

which 
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which  the  Scripture  reprefents  as  purifying  the 
heart.  But  though  the  connexion  between  prin¬ 
ciple  and  pra£tice  be  not  neceffary  and  invariable, 
it  will  not,  I  fuppofe,  be  denied,  that  theie  is  fome 
connexion.  Here  then  one  avenue  to  the  heart  is 
opened.  If  the  tendency  of  religious  knowledge 
be  good,  wifdom  muft  dire£f,  and  duty  oblige  us  to 
cultivate  it.  For  tendency  will,  at  leaft  in  lomc  ca¬ 
fes,  rife  into  effe£f ;  and  probably,  in  moie  cate* 
than  are  known  and  obferved  by  the  woild.  Le- 
fides  the  diftinguifhed  examples  of  true  religion 
and  virtue  which  have,  more  or  lefs,  adorned  every 
age  of  the  Chrillian  aera,  what  numbers  may  there 
be,  in  the  more  filent  and  private  Icenes  of  life, 
overlooked  by  fuperficial  obfervers  of  mankind,  on 
whofe  hearts  and  lives  religious  principles  have  the 
moll  happy  influence  ?  Kven  on  looie  and  giddy 
minds,  where  they  are  far  from  accompiifhing  thei  1 
full  effeft,  their  influence  is,  frequently,  not  alto¬ 
gether  loll.  Impreffions  of  religion  often  check 
vice  in  its  career.  They  prevent  it  from  proceeding 
its  utmofl  length  ;  and  though  they  do  not  entirely 
reform  the  offender,  they  ferve  to  maintain  oiaer 
in  fociety.  Perfons  who  are  now  bad,  might  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  worfe  without  them,  and  the 
world  have  fuffered  more  from  unreftrained  licen- 
tioufnefs.  They  often  fow  latent  feeds  ol  goodnefs 
in  the  heart,  which  proper  circumftances  and  occa- 
lions  afterwards  ripen  ;  though  the  refot  mation  of 
the  offender  may  not  be  lo  confpicuous  as  his 
former  enormities  have  been,  i  10m  the  native 
tendency  of  religious  belief,  there  is  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  thofe  good  effe&s  ot  it  are  not  lo  laie  as 
fome  would  reprefent  them.  By  its  nature  and 
tendency,  we  can  better  judge  of  its  eflefts,  than 
by  obfervations  drawn  from  a  fuppofed  experience, 
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InthcotdufiorW  "  kS  °°mparS-  3,1,3  f3llad<>“! 

The  aftual  influence  of  principle  and  belief  on 
mankind,  admits  of  clear  llluftration  from  uncon- 

etdo^er^  faa'-  Tify  Wh°  hold  the  ef¬ 
fects  or  Chnftian  principles  to  be  fo  inconfiderable 

as  to  render  the  propagation  of  them  of  fmall  im¬ 
portance,  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  give  us  inftances  of 
corrupt  principles  of  belief  having  had  the  mod 
powerful  influence  on  the  world.  Loud  com¬ 
plaints  we  hear  from  this  quarter,  of  the  direful  ef- 
feds  which  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm  have  pro¬ 
duced  ;  of  their  having  poifoned  the  tempers,  and 
transformed  the  manners  of  men,-  of  their  having 
overcome  the  ftrongeft  reftraints  of  law,  of  reafon 
and  humanity.  Is  this  then  the  cafe,  that  all  prin¬ 
ciples,  except  good  ones,  are  of  fuch  mighty  energy  ? 
Strange  !  that  falfe  religion  Ihould  be  able  to  do  fo 
much  and  true  religion  fo  little  ;  that  belief,  fo 
powerful  m  the  one  cafe,  fliould  be  fo  impotent  in 
the  otiier  --No  impartial  inquirer,  furely,  can  en¬ 
tertain  this  opinion.  The  whole  hiftory  of  man¬ 
kind  fliews  that  their  religious  tenets  and  principles. 
Of  whatever  nature  they  be,  are  of  great  influence 
m  forming  their  charader,  and  direfting  their  con- 
,U  '  The  mifchief  which  falfe  principles  have 
done,  affords  a  good  argument  to  guard  carefully 
againft  errour  ;  but  as  it  is  a  proof  of  what  belief 
can  do,  it  gives  ground  to  hope  the  more  from  it, 
when  rightly  direfted,  The  fame  torrent  which 
when  it  is  put  out  of  its  natural  courfe,  overflows 
and  lays  wafte  a  country,  adorns  and  enriches  it, when 
running  in  its  proper  channel.  If  it  be  alleged  that 
luperftition  is  likely  to  be  more  powerful  in  its  ef¬ 
fects  than  truth,  becaufe  it  agrees  better  with  the 
follies  and  corruptions  of  the  world,  we  may  op, 

'  ,  pof@ 
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pofe  to  this,  on  the  other  hand,  that  truth  has  the 
divine  bleffing  and  the  countenance  of  heaven  on 
its  fide.  Let  us  always  hope  well  of  a  caufe  that  is 
good  in  itfelf,  and  beneficial  to  mankind.  Truth  is 
mighty,  and  will  prevail.  Let  us  (pread  the  incor~ 
ruptible  feed  as  widely  as  we  can,  and  trull  in  God 
that  he  will  give  the  increafe.  Having  thus  fhewn 
the  importance  of  religious  knowledge  to  mankind 
in  the  way  of  improvement,  let  us. 

In  the  fecond  place,  confider  it  in  the  light  of 
confolation;  as  bringing  aid  and  relief  to  us  amidft 
the  di  lire  fifes  of  life.  Here  religion  inconteflably 
triumphs  ;  and  its  happy  effe&s,  in  this  refpeff, 
furnifh  a  ftrong  argument  to  everv  benevolent 
mind  for  wifhing  them  to  be  farther  diffufe  through¬ 
out  the  world.  For  without  the  belief  and  hope 
afforded  by  divine  Revelation,  the  circumfiances 
of  man  are  extremely  forlorn.  He  finds  himfelf 
placed  here  as  a  (tranger  in  a  vaft  univerfe,  where 
the  powers  and  operations  of  nature  are  very  im- 
perfeftly  known  ;  where  both  the  beginnings  and 
the  ififues  of  things  are  involved  in  myflerious  dark- 
nefs  ;  where  he  is  unable  todifcover,  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty,  whence  he  fprung,  or  for  what  purpofe  he 
was  brought  into  this  flate  of  exiftence  ;  whether  he 
be  fubje£led  to  the  government  of  a  mild,  or  of  a 
wrathful  ruler  ;  what  conftruftion  he  is  to  put  on 
many  of  the  difpenfations  of  his  Providence  ;  and 
what  his  fate  is  to  be  when  he  departs  hence.  What 
a  difconfolate  fituation  to  a  ferious  inquiring  mind  ! 
The  greater  degree  of  virtue  it  pofiTeflTes,  its  fenfi- 
bility  is  likely  to  be  the  more  oppreffed  by  this 
burden  of  labouring  thought.  Even  though  it 
were  in  one’s  power  to  bamfh  all  uneafy  thought, 
gndi  to  fill  up  the  hours  of  life  with  perpetual 
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amufement,  life  fo  filled  up  would,  upon  refle&ion, 
appear  poor  and  trivial.  But  thefe  are  far  from 
bejng  the  terms  upon  which  man  is  brought  into 
this  world.  He  is  confcious  that  his  being  is  frail 
and  feeble  ;  he  fees  himfelf  befet  with  various  dan* 
gers  ;  and  is  expofed  to  many  a  melancholy  ap- 
prehenfion,  from  the  evils  which  he  may  have  to 
encounter,  before  he  arrives  at  the  clofe  of  life.  In 
this  diflreffed  condition,  to  reveal  to  him  fuch  dif- 
coveries  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  Chriftian 
religion  affords,  is  to  reveal  to  him,  a  Father 
and  a  Friend  ;  is  to  let  in  a  ray  of  the  mo  ft  cheer* 
ing  light  upon  the  darknefs  of  the  human  ef- 
tate.  He  who  was  before  a  deftitute  orphan,  wan* 
dering  in  the  inhofpitable  defert,  has  now  gained  a 
fhelter  from  the  bitter  and  inclement  blaft.  He 
now  knows  to  whom  to  pray,  and  in  whom  to  trull ;  - 
where  to  unbofom  his  forrows,  and  from  i  what 
hand  to  look  for  relief. 

It  is  certain,  that  when  the  heart  bleeds  from 
fome  wound  of  recent  misfortune,  nothing  is  of 
equal  efficacy  with  religious  comfort.  It  is  of 
power  to  enlighten  the  darkeft  hour,  and  toalfwage 
the  fevered  woe,  by  the  belief  of  divine  favour,  and 
the  profpect  of  a  bleffed  immortality.  In  fuch 
hopes  the  mind  expatiates  with  joy  ;  and,  when 
bereaved  of  its  earthly  friends,  folaces  itfelf  with 
the  thoughts  of  one  Friend,  who  will  never  forfake 
it.  Refined  reafonings  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  human  condition,  and  the  improvement  which 
philofophy  teaches  us  to  make  of  every  event,  may 
entertain  the  mind  when  it  is  at  eafe  ;  may  perhaps 
contribute  to  footh  it  when  {lightly  touched  with 
forrow.  But  when  it  is  torn  with  any  fore  dillrefs, 
they  are  cold  and  feeble,  compared  with  a  direct 
promife  from  the  word  of  God.  This  is  an  anchor 
to  the  foul  both  Jure  and  jiedfajl.  This  has  given 

confolation 
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confolation  and  refuge  to  many  a  virtuous  heart,  at 
a  time  when  the  moll  cogent  reafonings  would  have 
proved  utterly  unavailing. 

Upon  the  approach  of  death,  efpecially  when,  if 
a  man  thinks  at  all,  his  anxiety  about  his  future  in- 
terefls  mull  naturally  increafe,  the  power  of  relig¬ 
ious  confolation  is  fenfibly  felt.  Then  appears,  in 
the  moft  ftriking  light,  the  high  value  of  the  difeov- 
eries  made  by  the  Gofpel ;  not  only  life  and  immor¬ 
tality  revealed,  but  a  Mediator  with  God  difeovered; 
mercy  proclaimed,  through  him,  to  the  frailties  of 
the  penitent  and  the  humble  ;  and  his  prefence 
promifed  to  be  with  them  when  they  are  palling 
through  the  valley  of  the  Jhadow  of  deaths  in 
order  to  bring  them  fafe  into  unfeen  habitations 
of  reft  and  joy.  Here  is  ground  for  their  leav¬ 
ing  the  world  with  comfort  and  peace.  But  in 
this  fevere  and  trying  period,  this  labouring  hour 
of  nature,  how  fhall  the  unhappy  man  fupport  hirn- 
felf,  who  knows  not,  or  believes  not,  the  difeoveries 
of  religion  ?  Secretly  confcious  to  himfelf  that  he 
has  not  a6ted  his  part  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the 
fins  of  his  paft  life  arife  before  him  in  fad  remem¬ 
brance.  He  wifties  to  exift  after  death,  and  yet 
dreads  that  exiftence.  The  Governour  of  the  world 
is  unknown.  He  cannot  tell  whether  every  endeav¬ 
our  to  obtain  his  mercy  may  not  be  vain.  All  is 
awful  obfeurity  around  him  ;  and  in  the  midft  of 
endlefs  doubts  and  perplexities,  the  trembling,  re- 
luflant  foul  is  forced  away  from  the  body.  As  the 
misfortunes  of  life  mull,  to  fuch  a  man,  have  been 
moft  oppreflive,  fo  its  end  is  bitter.  His  fun  fets  in 
a  dark  cloud  ;  and  the  night  of  death  clofes  over  his 
head,  full  of  mifery. — Having  now  {hewn  how  im¬ 
portant  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  is,  both  to  the 

improvement 
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improvement  and  the  confolation  of  man,  confid* 
ered  as  an  individual,  I  am  next  to  fliew, 

II.  H  ow  important  this  knowledge  is  to  him  as 
a  member  of  fociety.  This  branch  of  the  fubjeft 
is  in  part  anticipated  by  what  has  been  faid.  For 
all  the  improvement  which  man  receives  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the  publick.  So¬ 
ciety  reaps  the  fruit  of  the  virtues  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  compofe  it ;  and  in  proportion  as  each, 
apart,  is  made  better,  the  whole  mu  ft  flourifh. 

But  befides  this  effeft,  religious  knowledge  has  a 
dire£l  tendency  to  improve  the  focial  intercourfe^ 
of  men,  and  to  aflifl  them  in  co-operating  for  com¬ 
mon  good.  It  is  the  great  inftrument  of  civilizing 
the  multitude,  and  forming  them  to  union.  It  tames 
the  fiercenefsof  their  paffions,  and  foftens  the  rude- 
nefs  of  their  manners.  There  is  much  reafon  to 
doubt  whether  any  regular  fociety  ever  fubfifled, 
or  could  fubfift,  in  the  world,  deftitute  of  all  relig¬ 
ious  ideas  and  principles.  They  who,  in  early  times, 
attempted  to  bring  the  wandering  and  fcattered 
tribes  of  men  from  the  woods,  and  to  unite  them  in 
cities  and  communities,  always  found  it  neceffary  to 
begin  with  fome  inftitution  of  religion.  The  wife  ft 
legiflators  of  old,  through  the  whole  progrefs  of  their 
fyftems  of  goverment,  confidered  religion  as  effen- 
tial  to  civil  polity.  If  even  thofe  imperfect  forms 
of  it,  loaded  with  fo  much  fuperftition  and  errour, 
were  important  to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  how  much 
more  that  reafonable  wTorfhip  of  the  true  God,  which 
is  taught  by  the  Gofpel  ?  True  religion  introduce# 
the  idea  of  regular  fubjedtion,  by  accuftoming  man¬ 
kind  to  the  awe  of  fuperiour  power  in  the  Deity, 
pined  with  the  veneration  of  fuperiour  wifdom  and 
goodnefs.  It  is  by  its  nature  an  affociating  princi¬ 
ple  ;  and  creates  new  and  facred  bonds  of  union 

among 
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amoncf  men.  Common  affemblies  for  religious 
worfhtp,  and  joint  homage  offered  up  to  one  God  ; 
the  fenfe  of  being  all  dependant  on  the  fame  pro- 
teflion,  and  bound  to  duty  by  the  fame  ties,  fharers  in 
the  fame  benefits  of  heaven,  and  expe£lants  of  the 
fame  reward,  tend  to  awaken  the  fentimcnts  of 
friendly  relation,  arid  to  confirm  and  ftrengthen  our 
mutual  connexion.  The  do&rine  of  Chriflianity 
is  moft  adverfe  to  all  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  but 
highly  favourable  to  the  interefls  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  among  men.  It  repreffes  the  fpirit  of  licen- 
tioufnefs  and  fedition.  It  inculcates  the  duty  of 
fubordination  to  lawful  fuperiours.  It  requires  us 
to  fear  God ,  to  honour  the  king ,  and  not  to  meddle 
1 with  them  that  are  given  to  change. 

Religious  knowledge  forwards  all  ufeful  and  or¬ 
namental  improvements  in  fociety.  Experience 
fhews,  that,  in  proportion  as  it  diffufes  its  light, 
learning  flourifhes,  and  liberal  arts  are  cultivated 
and  advanced.  Juft  conceptions  of  religion  pro¬ 
mote  a  free  and  manly  fpirit.  They  lead  men  to 
think  for  themfelves  ;  to  form  their  principles  upon 
fair  enquiry,  and  not  refign  their  confcience  to  the 
diflates  of  men.  Hence  they  naturally  infpire 
averfion  to  flavery  of  every  kind  ;  and  promote  a 
tafte  for  liberty  and  laws.  Defpotic  governments 
have  generally  taken  the  firmeft  root  among  nations 
that  were  blinded  by  Mahometan  or  Pagan  dark- 
nefs  ;  where  the  throne  of  violence  has  been  fup- 
ported  by  ignorance  and  falfe  religion.  In  the 
Chriftian  world,  during  thofe  centuries  in  which 
grofs  fuperftition  held  its  reign  undifturbed,  op- 
preflion  and  flavery  were  in  its  train.  The  cloud 
of  ignorance  fat  thick  and  deep  over  the  nations  ; 
and  the  world  was  threatened  with  a  relapfe  into 
ancient  barbarity.  As  foon  as  the  true  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  revived,  at  the  aufpicious  sera  of  the  Re¬ 
formation 
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ioi  mation,  learning,  liberty,  and  arts,  began  to  fhine 
ioi th  with  it,  and  to  refume  their  luftre. 

Lut  the  happy  influence  which  religion  exerts  on 
ociety,  extends  much  farther  than  to  effeds  of  this 
kind.  It  is  not  only  fubfidiary  to  the  improve¬ 
ment,  but  necelfary  to  the  prefervation  of  fociety 
I  t  is  the  very  bafis  on  which  it  refts.  Religious  prinl 
ciple  is  what  gives  men  the  fureft  hold  of  one  an¬ 
other.  That  lad  and  greatefl  pledge  of  veracity,  an 
oath,  without  which  no  fociety  could  fubfift,  derives 
Us  whole  authonty  fiom  an  eftablifhed  reverence 
of  God,  to  whom  it  is  a  folemn  appeal.  Banifh  re¬ 
ligious  principle,  and  you  loofen  all  the  bonds 
which  conned  mankind  together  ;  you  fhake  the 
fundamental  pillar  of  mutual  confidence  and  truft; 
you  render  the  fecurity  arifingfrom  laws,  in  a  great 
meafure,  void  and  ineffedual.  For  human  laws, 
and  human  fandions,  cannot  extend  to  numberlefs 
cafes,  in  which  the  fafetyof  mankind  is  deeply  con- 
cerned.  They  would  prove  very  feeble  inftruments 
of  order  and  peace,  if  there  were  no  checks  upon 
the  condud  of  men  from  the  fenfe  of  divine  legis¬ 
lation  ;  if  no  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  were  to  overawe  confcience,  and  to  fupply 
the  defeds  of  human  government. 

Indeed,  the  belief  of  religion  is  of  fuch  import¬ 
ance  to  public  welfare,  that  the  moft  expreflive 
defeription  we  could  give  of  a  fociety  of  men  in  the 
utmoff  diforder,  would  be  to  fay,  that  there  was  no 
fear  of  God  left  among  them.  Imagination  would 
immediately  conceive  of  them  as  abandoned  to 
rapine  and  violence,  to  perfidy  and  treachery  ;  as 
deceiving  and  deceived,  oppreffing  and  oppreffed  ; 
confirmed  by  inte.fline  broils,  and  ripe  for  becom- 
ing  a  prey  to  the  fa r ft  invader.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  oidei  to  form  tne  idea  of  a  fociety  flourifhing  in 
its  higheft  glory,  we  need  only  conceive  the  belief 
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of  Chriftian  principle  exerting  its  full  influence  on 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  the  members.  Inftantly, 
the  molt  amiable  feene  would  open  to  our  view. 
Wefhould  feethecaufes  of  public  dilunion  removed, 
when  men  were  animated  with  that  noble  fpirit  of 
love  and  charity  which  our  religion  breathes  ;  and 
formed  to  the  purfuit  of  thofe  higher  interefts, 
which  give  no  occafion  to  competition  and  jealoufy. 
We  Ihould  fee  families,  neighbourhoods,  and  com¬ 
munities,  living  in  unbroken  amity,  and  purfuing, 
with  one  heart  and  mind,  the  common  intereft  ; 
fobriety  of  manners,  and  fimplicity  of  life,  reflored  ; 
virtuous  induftry  carrying  on  its  ufeful  labours,  and 
cheerful  contentment  every  where  reigning.  Politi¬ 
cians  may  lay  down  what  plans  they  pleafe  for  ad¬ 
vancing  public  profperity  ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  the 
prevalency  of  fuch  principles  of  religion  and  virtue, 
which  forms  the  ftrength  and  glory  of  a  nation. 
When  thefe  are  totally  wanting,  no  meafures  con¬ 
trived  by  human  wifdom  can  fupply  the  defeft.  In 
proportion  as  they  prevail,  they  raife  the  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety  from  that  fad  degeneracy  into  which  it  is  at 
prefent  funk,  and  carry  it  forward,  under  the  blef- 
fing  of  Heaven,  towards  that  happy  period,  when 
nation Jhall  not  ii^ft  xip  taeir j~word  againji  nation ,  nor 
learn  war  any  more . 

In  order  to  prove  the  importance  of  religious 
knowledge  to  the  intereft  of  fociety,  one  confidera- 
tion  more,  deferving  particular  attention,  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  It  is,  that  if  good  fenfe  be  not 
fown  in  the  field,  tares  will  infallibly  fpring  up. 
The  propenfion  towards  religion  is  ftrong  in  the 
human  heart.  There  is  a  natural  preparation  in 
our  minds,  for  receiving  fome  impreffions  of  fuper- 
natural  belief.  Upon  thefe,  among  ignorant  and 
uncultivated  men,  fuperftition  or  enthufiafm  never 
fail  to  graft  themfelves.  Into  what  monftrous 

forms 
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I  orrrivS  thele  have  (hot  forth,  and  what  various  mifchiefs 
theyr  have  produced  to  fociety,  is  too  well  known. 
iVoi  is  this  the  whole  of  the  danger.  Defigning 
inen  are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  this 
popular  weaknefs,  and  to  direft  the  fuperftitious 
bias  of  the  multitude  to  their  own  ambitious  and 
interefled  ends.  Superftition,  in  itfelf  a  formidable 
evil,  threatens  confequences  ftill  more  formidable, 
when  it  is  rendered  the  tool  of  defign  and  craft* 
Hence  arifes  one  of  the  moll  powerful  arguments 
for  propagating  with  zeal,  as  far  as  our  influence 
can  extend,  the  pure  and  undefiled  doftrines  of  the 
Golpel  of  Chrift  ;  in  order  that  juft  and  rational 
principles  of  religion  may  fill  up  that  room  in  the 
minds  of  men,  which  dangerous  fanaticifm  will 
otherwife  ufurp. 

This  con fideration  alone  is  fuflicient  to  fihow  the 
high  utility  of  the  defign  undertaken  by  the  Society 
for  propagating  Chriftian  Knowledge.  With  great 
propriety,  they  have  beftowed  their  chief  attention 
on  a  remote  quarter  of  our  country,  where,  from  a 
variety  of  caufes,  ignorance  and  fuperftition  had 
gained  more  ground,  than  in  any  other  corner  of 
the  land  ;  where  the  inhabitants,  by  their  local 
fituation,  were  more  imperfedlly  fupplied  by  the 
means  of  proper  education  and  inftrudiion  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  expofed  to  the  fedudiions  of  fuch  as 
fought  to  pervert  them  from  the  truth.  The  laud¬ 
able  endeavours  of  this  Society,  in  diffufing  re¬ 
ligious  and  ufeful  knowledge  through  this  part  of 
the  country,  have  already  been  crowned  with  much 
fuccefs  ;  and  more  is  ftill  to  be  expedted  from  the 
continuance  of  their  pious  and  well  diredted  atten¬ 
tion. 

With  fuch  good  defigns,  it  becomes  all  to  cooper¬ 
ate, who  are  lovers  of  mankind.  Thus  (hall  they  fhow 
their  juft  fenfe  of  the  value  of  that  bleffing  which 
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they  enjoy,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift; 
and  their  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  conferring  it  upon 
them.  Thus  fhalTthey  make  the  bleflings  of  thofe 
who  are  now  ready  to  perijh  through  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  defcend  upon  their  heads.  Thus  fhall  they 
contribute  their  endeavours  for  bringing  forward 
that  happy  period  foretold  by  ancient  prophecy  ; 
when  there  Jhall  be  one  Lord  over  all  the  earth >  and 
his  name  one  ;  when  that  name  Jhall  be  great  from  the 
rijing  to  the  Jetting  fun  ;  when  there  Jhall  be  nothing 
to  hurt  nor  dejlroy  in  all  the  holy  mountain  oj  God  ; 
but  judgment  fhall  dwell  in  the  wildernefs 5  and  right - 
oufnefs  remain  in  the  fruitful  Jeld  ;  the  defert  Jhall 
rejoice ,  and  blofom  as  the  roje  ;  and  the  earth  fhall  be 
full  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover 
the  fea* 

*  Zech>  x\v .  9,,  Malachi,  i.  n.  Iiaiah,  xxxii.  16.  xxxv.  1. 
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On  the  True  Honour  of  Man. 


PROVERBS,  iv.  8. 


Exalt  her ,  and  Jhe  Jliall  promote  thee  ;  Jhe  Jhall  bring 

thee  to  honour . - * 


HE  love  of  honour  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
paflions  in  the  human  heart.  It  fhews  itfelf  in  our 
earlieft  years  ;  and  is  coeval  with  the  firft  exertions 
of  reafon.  It  accompanies  us  through  all  the  flages 
of  fubfequent  life  ;  and  in  private  itations  difeovers 
itfelf  no  lefs  than  in  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety.  In 
their  ideas  of  what  conftitutes  honour,  men  greatly 
vary,  and  often  grofslv  err.  But  of  fomewhat 
which  they  conceive  to  form  preeminence  and  dif- 
tin£lion,  all  are  defirous.  All  wifh,  by  fome  means 
or  other,  to  acquire  refpefl  from  thofe  among  whom 
they  live  ;  and  to  contempt  and  difgrace,  none  are 
infenfible. 

Among  the  advantages  which  attend  religion  and 
virtue,  the  honour  which  they  confer  on  man  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  feripture  as  one  of  the 
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moil  confiderable.  Wifdom  is  the  principal  things 
fays  Solomon  in  the  paffage  where  the  text  lies, 
therefore  get  wifdom  ;  and  with  all  thy  gettings  get 
underjlanding .  Exalt  hery  and  Jhe  Jhall  promote 
thee  ;  Jhe  Jhall  bring  thee  to  honour ,  when  thou  doji 
embrace  her .  She  Jhall  give  to  thine  head  an  orna~ 
ment  oj  grace  ;  a  crozvn  of  glory  fiall  Jhe  deliver  to 
thee .  It  is  evident  that  throughout  all  the  facred 
writings,  and  particularly  in  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
by  wifdom  is  to  be  underftood  a  principle  of  religion 
producing  virtuous  condudt.  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  faid  to  be  the  beginning  of  wifdom  :  And  by  this 
fear  of  the  Lord  men  are  laid  to  depart  from  evil  ; 
to  walk  in  the  way  of  good  men ,  and  to  keep  the  path 
of  the  righteous*.  Man  is  then  regulated  by  the 
wifdom  which  is  from  abovey  when  he  is  formed  by 
piety  to  the  duties  of  virtue  and  morality  ;  and  of 
the  wiidom  which  produces  this  effedt,  it  is  alferted 
in  the  text,  that  it  bmngeth  us  to  honour . 

On  this  recommendation  of  religion  it  is  the  more 
necelfary  to  fix  our  attention,  becaufe  it  is  often  re- 
fufed  to  it  by  men  of  the  world.  Their  notions  of 
honour  are  apt  to  run  in  a  very  different  channel. 
Wherever  religion  is  mentioned,  they  connedl  with 
it  ideas  of  melancholy  and  dejedlion,  or  of  mean 
and  feeble  fpirits.  They  perhaps  admit  it  may  be 
ufeful  to  the  multitude,  as  a  principle  of  reftraint 
from  diforders  and  crimes  ;  and  that  to  perfons  of 
a  peculiar  turr^of  mind,  it  may  afford  confolation 
under  the  diftreffes  of  life.  But  from  the  adtive 
feenes  of  the  world,  and  from  thofe  vigorous  exer¬ 
tions  which  difplay  to  advantage  the  human  abili¬ 
ties,  they  incline  totally  to  exclude  it.  It  may 
footh  the  timid  or  the  fad  :  But  they  confider  it  as 
having  no  connexion  with  what  is  proper  to  raife 
men  to  honour  and  diftindtion.  I  fhall  now  en¬ 
deavour  to  remove  this  reproach  from  religion  3 

*  Prov.  ii,  2Qt  and 
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and  to  fhew  that  in  every  fltuation  of  human  life, 
even  in  the  higheft  ftations,  it  forms  the  honour,  as 
well  as  the  happinefs  of  man. 

But  firft,  let  us  be  careful  to  afcertain  what  true 
religion  is.  I  admit  that  there  is  a  certain  fpecies 
of  religion,  (if  we  can  give  it  that  name)  which  has 
no  claim  to  fuch  high  diftin£tion ;  when  it  is  placed 
wholly  in  fpecuiation  and  belief,  in  the  regularity 
of  external  homage,  or  in  fiery  zeal  about  contefted 
opinions.  From  a  fuperftition  inherent  in  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  the  religion  of  the  multitude  has  always 
been  tin£lured  with  too  much  of  this  fpirit.  They 
ferve  God  as  they  would  ferve  a  proud  mailer,  who 
may  be  flattered  by  their  probations,  appeafed  by 
their  gifts,  and  gained  by  loud  proteftations  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  interefls,  and  of  enmity  to  all  whom 
they  fuppofe  to  be  his  foes.  But  this  is  not  that 
tvifdom  to  which  Solomon  afcribes,  in  the  text,  fuch 
high  prerogatives.  It  is  not  the  religion  which  we 
preach,  nor  the  religion  of  Chrifl.  That  religion 
confifts  in  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man, 
grounded  on  faith  in  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl,  the 
great  Redeemer  of  the  world,  the  Interceflbr  for  the 
penitent,  and  the  Patron  of  the  virtuous  ;  through 
whom  we  enjoy  comfortable  accefs  to  the  Sovereign 
of  the  univerfe  in  the  a£ls  of  worfhip  and  devotion. 
It  confifts  in  juftice,  humanity,  and  mercy  ;  in  a 
fair  and  candid  mind,  a  generous  and  affeflionate 
heart  ;  accompanied  with  temperance,  felf  govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  perpetual  regard  in  all  our  aftions  to 
confcience,  and  to  the  law  of  God.  A  religious, 
and  a  thoroughly  virtuous  charafter,  therefore,  I 
confider  as  the  fame. 

By  the  true  honour  of  man  is  to  be  underftood, 
not  what  merely  commands  external  refpeft,  but 
what  commands  the  refpe£l  of  the  heart ;  what  raifes 

one 
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one  to  acknowledged  eminence  above  others  of  the 
fame  fpecies  ;  what  always  creates  efleem,  and  in 
its  highed  degree  produces  veneration.  The  quef- 
tion  now  before  us  is,  from  what  caufe  this  emi¬ 
nence  arifes  ?  By  what  means  is  it  to  be  attained  ? 

I  say,  firft,  from  riches  it  does  not  arife.  Thefe, 
we  all  know,  may  belong  to  the  vileft  of  mankind. 
Providence  has  Scattered  them  among  the  crowd 
with  an  undidinguiffiing  hand,  as  of  purpofe  to 
fhew  of  what  fmall  account  they  are  in  the  light  of 
God.  Experience  every  day  proves  that  the  pof- 
feffion  of  them  is  confident  with  the  mod  general 
contempt.  On  this  point  therefore  I  conceive  it 
not  necelfary  to  infid  any  longer. 

Neither  does  the  honour  of  man  arife  from 
mere  dignity  of  rank  or  office.  Were  fuch  didinc- 
tions  always,  or  even  generally,  obtained  in  confe- 
quence  of  uncommon  merit,  they  would  indeed 
confer  honour  on  the  charafter.  But,  in  the  pre- 
fent  date  of  fociety,  it  is  too  well  known  that  this  is 
not  the  cafe.  They  are  often  the  confequence  of 
birth  alone.  They  are  fometimes  the  fruit  of  mere 
dependence  and  affiduity.  They  may  be  the  re- 
compence  of  flattery,  verfatility,  and  intrigue  ;  and 
fo  be  conjoined  with  meannefs  and  balenefs  of  cha- 
rafter.  To  perfons  graced  with  noble  birth,  or 
placed  in  high  Aations,  much  external  honour  is 
due.  This  is  what  the  fubordination  of  fociety  ne- 
ceflarily  requires  ;  and  what  every  good  member  of 
it  will  cheerfully  yield.  But  how  often  has  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  fuch  perfons,  when  externally  refpefted, 
are,  neverthelefs,  defpifed  by  men  in  their  hearts  ; 
nay,  fometimes  execrated  by  the  public?  Their  el¬ 
evation,  if  they  have  been  unworthy  of  it,  is  fo  far 
from  procuring  them  true  honour,  that  it  only  rend- 
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ers  their  infignificance,  perhaps  their  infamy,  more 
confpicuous.  By  drawing  attention  to  their  con¬ 
duct,  it  difcovers  in  the  moft  glaring  light  how  little 
they  deferved  the  ftation  which  they  poffefs. 

I  must  next  obferve,  that  the  proper  honour  of 
man  arifes  not  from  fome  of  thofe  fplendid  a&ions 
and  abilities  which  excite  high  admiration.  Cour¬ 
age  and  prowefs,  military  renown,  fignal  viftories 
and  conquefts,  may  render  the  name  of  a  man  fa¬ 
mous,  without  rendering  his  charader  truly  hon¬ 
ourable.  To  many  brave  men,  to  many  heroes  re¬ 
nowned  in  ftory,  we  look  up  with  wonder.  Their 
exploits  are  recorded.  Their  praifes  are  fung. 
They  Hand  as  on  an  eminence  above  the  reft  of 
mankind.  Their  eminence,  neverthelefs,  may  not 
he  of  that  fort  before  which  we  bow  with  inward 
efteem  and  refpeft.  Something  more  is  wanted 
for  that  purpofe,  than  the  conquering  arm,  and  the 
intrepid  mind.  The  laurels  of  the  warrior  muft  at 
all  times  be  dyed  in  blood,  and  bedewed  with  the 
tears  of  tfte  widow  and  the  orphan.  But  if  they 
have  been  ftair.ed  by  rapine  and  inhumanity  ;  if 
fordid  avarice  has  marked  his  charafter;  or  low  and 
grofs  fenfuality  has  degraded  his  life  ;  the  great  hero 
finks  into  a  little  man.  What  at  a  difiance,  or  on 
a  fuperficial  view,  we  admire,  becomes  mean,  per¬ 
haps  odious,  when  we  examine  it  more  clofely.  It 
is  like  the  Colaffal  ftatue,  whofe  immenfe  fize  ftruck 
the  fpe&ator  afar  off  with  aftonifhment ;  but  when 
nearly  viewed,  it  appears  difproportioned,unfhape- 
ly,  and  rude. 

Obfcrva  lions  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  applied  to 
all  the  reputation  derived  from  civil  accomplish¬ 
ments  ;  from  the  refined  politics  of  the  ftalefman  ; 
or  the  literary  efforts  of  genius  and  audition. 
ThefebeftcWj  and,  within  certain  bounds,  ought  to 

be  flew, 
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beftow,  eminence  and  diflinftion  on  men.  They 
difcoveV  talents  which  in  themfelves  are  fhining  ; 
and  which  become  highly  valuable,  when  employed 
in  advancing  the  good  of  mankind.  Hence,  they 
frequently  give  rife  to  fame.  But  a  diflinftion  is 
to  be  made  between  fame  and  true  honour.  1  he 
former  is  a  loud  and  noify  applaufe  :  the  latter,  a 
more  filent  and  internal  homage  :  Fame  floats  011 
the  breath  of  the  multitude.  Honour  refts  on  the 
judgment  of  the  thinking.  Fame  may  give  praiie 
while  it  withholds  efleem  :  True  honour  implies 
efteem  mingled  with  refpeft.  The  one  regards 
particular  diftinguifhed  talents  ;  the  other  looks  up 
to  the  whole  charafter.  Hence  the  flatefman,  the 
orator,  or  the  poet,  may  be  famous  ;  while  yet  the 
man  himfelf  is  far  from  being  honoured.  We  envy 
his  abilities.  We  wifh  to  rival  them.  But  we 
would  not  chufe  to  be  claffed  with  him  who  poiicff- 
ed  them.  Inftances  of  this  fort  are  too  often  found 
in  every  record  of  ancient  or  modern  hiftory. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  difeern 
where  man’s  true  honour  lies,  we  mu  ft  look,  not  to 
any  adventitious  circumflance  of  fortune  ;  not  to 
any  Angle  fparkling  quality  ;  but  to  the  whole  or 
what  forms  a  man  ;  what  intitles  him,  as  fuch,  to 
rank  high  among  that  clafs  of  beings  to  which  he 
belongs  ;  in  a  word,  we  mull  look  to  the  mind  and 

the  foul.' - A  mind  fuperior  to  tear,  to  felfifh  in- 

tereft  and  corruption  ;  a  mind  governed  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  uniform  rectitude  and  integrity  ;  the  fame 
in  profperity  and  adverfity  ;  which  no  bribe  can 
feduce,  nor  terror  overawe  ;  neither  by  pleafure 
melted  into  effeminacy,  nor  by  diftrefs  funk  into 
deje£tion  ;  fuch  is  the  mind  which  forms  the  di func¬ 
tion  and  eminence  of  men. - One,  who  in  no  fit- 

nation  of  life  is  either  afhamed  or  afraid  of  dif_ 
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charging  his  duty,  and  a£ling  his  proper  part  with 
fcrmnefs  and  conftancy  ;  true  to  the  God  whom  he 
worfhips,  and  true  to  the  faith  in  which  he  profeffes 
to  believe  ;  full  of  affe£tion  to  his  brethren  of  man¬ 
kind  j  faithful  to  his  friends,  generous  to  his  ene¬ 
mies,  warm  with  compaffion  to  the  unfortunate  : 
felf  denying  to  little  private  interefts  and  pleafures,’ 
but  zealous  for  public  intereft  and  happinefs  5  mag¬ 
nanimous,  without  being  proud  5  humble,  without 
being  mean  ;  juft,  without  being  harfh  ;  ftmple  in 
his  manners,  but  manly  in  his  feelings  ;  on  whofe 
word  you  can  entirely  rely  ;  whofe  countenance 
never  deceives  you  ;  whofe  profeffions  of  kindnefs 
are  the  effufions  of  his  heart ;  one,  in  fine,  whom, 
independent  of  any  views  of  advantage,  you  would 
chufe  for  a  fuperior,  could  trull  in  as  a  friend,  and 
could  love  as  a  brother  : — This  is  the  man,  whom 
in  your  heart,  above  all  others,  you  do,  you  muft 
honour.  ’ 

Such  a  charaQer,  imperfeflly  as  it  has  now  been 
drawn,  all  muft  acknowledge  to  be  formed  foleiy  by 
the  influence  of  fteady  religion  and  virtue.  It  is 
the  effe&  of  principles  which,  operating  on  con- 
fcience,  determine  it  uniformly  topurfue  whatfoever 
things  are  true ,  whatfoever  things  are  honefl,  what, 
foever  things  are  juft,  whatfoever  things  are  pure , 
whatfoever  things  are  lovely ,  whatfoever  things  are  of 
good  report ,  if  there  he  any  virtue ,  and  if  there  he  any 
praife*  By  tbefe  means,  wifdom>  as  the  text  afferts, 
bringeth  us  to  honour. 

In  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  honour  which  man  acquires  by  re¬ 
ligion  and  virtue  is  more  independent,  and  more 
complete,  than  what  can  be  acquired  by  any  other 

means. 
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means.  It  is  independent  of  any  thing  foreign  or 
external.  It  is  not  partial,  but  entire  refpeft  which 
it  procures.  Wherever  fortune  is  concerned,  it  is 
the  Ration  or  rank  which  commands  our  deference* 
Where  fome  Alining  quality  attradfs  admiration,  it 
is  only  to  a  part  of  the  charadter  that  we  pay  hom¬ 
age.  But  when  a  perfon  is  diftinguiftied  for  emi¬ 
nent  worth  and  goodnefs,  it  is  the  man,  the  whole 
man,  whom  we  refpedt.  The  honour  which  he 
poffeffes  is  intrinfic.  Place  him  in  any  fituation  of 
life,  even  an  obfeure  one  ;  let  room  only  be  given 
for  his  virtues  to  come  forth  and  fcow  themfelves, 
and  you  will  revere  him  ,*  as  a  private  citizen  ;  eras 
the  father  of  a  family.  If  in  higher  life  he  appear 
more  illuftrious,  this  is  not  owing  merely  to  the  re- 
ipedl  created  by  rank.  It  is,  becaufe  there  a  nobler 
fphere  of  adtion  is  opened  to  him  ;  becaufe  his 
virtues  are  brought  forth  into  more  extended  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  and  placed  in  fuch  confpicuous  view,  that 
he  appears  to  grace  and  adorn  the  Ration  which  he 
fills.  Even  in  the  filence  of  retirement,  or  in  the 
retreat  of  old  age,  fuch  a  man  finks  not  into  forgot¬ 
ten  obfeurity.  His  remembered  virtues  continue 
to  be  honoured,  when  their  adiive  exertions  are 
over  ;  and  to  the  laR  Rage  of  life  he  is  followed  by 
public  eReem  and  refpedf.  Whereas,  if  genuine 
worth  be  wanting,  the  applaufe  which  may  have  at¬ 
tended  a  man  for  a  while,  by  degrees  dies  away. 
Though,  for  a  part  of  his  life,  he  had  dazzled  the 
world,  this  was  owing  to  his  deficiency  in  the  eficn- 
tial  qualities  having  not  been  fufpedled.  As  foon  as 
the  impoRure  is  difeovered,  the  falling  flar  finks  in 
darknefs. — There  is  therefore  a  Randard  of  inde¬ 
pendent,  intrinfic  worth,  to  which  we  mu  ft  bring  in 
the  end  whatever  claims  to  be  honourable  am  on  a 
men.  By  this  we  mnft  meafure  it  ;  and  it  will  al¬ 
ways 
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ways  be  found,  that  nothing  but  what  is  effential  to 
man  has  power  to  command  the  refpedt  of  man’s 
heart. 

It  is  to  be  further  obferved,  that  the  univerfal 
confent  of  mankind  in  honouring  real  virtue,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  (hew  what  the  genuine  fenfe  of  human  na¬ 
ture  is  on  this  fubjeft.  All  other  claims  of  honour 
are  ambulatory  and  changeable.  The  degrees  of 
refpedt  paid  to  external  Rations  vary  with  forms 
of  government,  and  fafhions  of  the  times.  Quali¬ 
ties  which  in  one  country  are  highly  honoured,  in 
another  are  lightly  efteemed.  Nay,  what  in  fome 
regions  of  the  earth  diftinguilhes  a  man  above  others, 
might  elfewhere  expofe  him  to  contempt  or  ridi¬ 
cule.  But  where  was  ever  the  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  who  did  not  honour  unblemished 
worth,  unaffedted  piety,  ftedfaf!,  humane,  and  reg¬ 
ular  virtue  ?  To  whom  were  altars  eredled  in  the 
Heathen  world,  but  to  thofe  whom  their  merits  and 
heroic  labours,  by  their  invention  of  ufeful  arts,  or 
by  fome  fignal  acts  of  beneficence  to  their  country, 
or  to  mankind,  were  found  worthy,  in  their  opinion, 
to  be  transferred  from  among  men,  and  added  to  the 

number  of  the  gods  ? - Even  the  counterfeited 

appearances  of  virtue,  which  are  fo  often  found  in 
the  world,  are  teftimonies  to  its  praife.  The  hyp¬ 
ocrite  knows  that,  without  affirming  the  garb  of 
virtue,  every  other  advantage  he  can  poffefs,  is  in- 
fufficient  to  procure  him  efteem.  Interference  of 
intereft,  or  perverfity  of  difpofition,  may  occafional- 
3y  lead  individuals  to  oppofe,  even  to  hate,  the  up¬ 
right  and  the  good.  But  however  the  charadters 
of  fuch  perfons  may  be  tniftaken  or  mifreprefentcd, 
yet,  as  far  as  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  virtuous, 
the  proflagate  dare  not  traduce  them.  Genuine 
virtue  has  a  language  that  fpeaks  to  every  heart 
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throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  language  which  is  un¬ 
derflood  by  all.  In  every  region,  every  clime,  the 
homage  paid  to  it  is  the  fame.  In  no  one  fentiment 
were  ever  mankind  more  generally  agreed. 

Finally,  the  honour  acquired  by  religion  and 
virtue  is  honour  divine  and  immortal.  It  is  hon¬ 
our,  not  in  the  eflimation  of  men  only,  but  in  the 
fight  of  God  ;  whofe  judgment  is  the  flandard  of 
truth  and  right ;  whofe  approbation  confers  a  crown 
of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away .  All  the  honour  we 
can  gain  among  men  is  limited  and  confined.  Its 
circle  is  narrow.  Its  duration  is  fhort  and  tranfi- 
tory.  But  the  honour  which  is  founded  on  true 
goodnefs,  accompanies  us  through  the  whole  pro- 
grefs  of  our  exiftence.  It  enters  with  man  into  a 
future  ftate  ;  and  continues  to  brighten  throughout 
eternal  ages.  What  procured  him  refpe£l  on  earth, 
fhail  render  him  eftimable  among  the  great  a!Tem- 
bly  of  angels,  and  fpirits  of  juft  men  made  perfect  ; 
where,  we  are  allured  they  who  have  been  eminent 
in  righteoufnefs  fliall  fhine  as  the  brightnefs  of  the 
firmament^  and  as  the  fiars  for  ever  and  ever* — 
Earthly  honours  are  both  fhort  lived  in  their  con¬ 
tinuance,  and  while  they  lafl,  tarnifhed  with  fpots 
and  flains.  On  fome  quarter  or  other,  their  bright¬ 
nefs  is  obfeured  ;  their  exaltation  is  humbled.  But 
the  honour  which  proceeds  from  God,  and  virtue, 
is  unmixed  and  pure.  It  is  a  Juflre  which  is  deriv¬ 
ed  from  heaven  ;  and  is  likened,  in  feripture,  to  the 
light  of  the  morning ,  when  the  fun  rifetk  ;  even  a 
morning  without  clouds  ;  to  the  light  which  fhineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. t  Whereas  the 
honours  which  the  world  confers  refemble  the  fee¬ 
ble 

*  Daniel,  xii,  3. 
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ble  and  twinkling  flame  of  a  taper  ;  which  is  often 
clouded  by  the  fmoke  it  fends  forth  ;  is  always 
wafting,  and  foon  dies  totally  away. 

i 

Let  him,  therefore,  who  retains  any  fenfe  of  hu¬ 
man  dignity  ;  who  feels  within  him  that  defire  of 
honour  which  is  congenial  to  man,  afpire  to  the 
gratification  of  this  paffion  by  methods  which  are 
worthy  of  his  nature.  Let  him  not  reft  on  any  of 
thofe  external  diftindlions  which  vanity  has  contriv¬ 
ed  to  introduce.  Thefe  can  procure  him  no  more 
than  the  femblance  of  refpeft.  Let  him  be  not 
flattered  by  the  applaufe  which  feme  occafional 
difplay  of  abilities  may  have  gained  him.  That  ap¬ 
plaufe  may  be  mingled  with  contempt.  Let  him 
look  to  what  will  dignify  his  chara6ter  as  a  man. 
Let  him  cultivate  thofe  moral  qualities  which  all 
men  in  their  hearts  refpecl.  Wifdom  fhall  then  give 
to  his  head  an  ornament  of  grace,  a  crown  of  glory 
fhall  Jhe  deliver  to  him .  This  is  an  honour  to  which 
all  may  afpire.  It  is  a  prize,  for  which  every  one, 
whether  of  high  or  low  rank,  may  contend.  It 
is  always  in  his  power  fo  to  diftinguifh  himfelf 
by  worthy  and  virtuous  conduft,  as  to  command 
the  refpedt  of  thofe  afound  him  ;  and  what  is 
higheft  of  all,  to  obtain  praife  and  honour  from 
God. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  in  the  religious  part  of 
this  character  there  is  any  thing  which  cafts  over  it 
a  gloomy  fhade,  or  derogates  from  that  efteem 
which  men  are  generally  difpofed  to  yield  to  ex¬ 
emplary  virtues.  Falfe  idea^  may  be  entertained 
of  religion  ;  as  falfe  and  imperfect  conceptions  of 
virtue  have  often  prevailed  in  the  world.  But  to 
true  religion  there  belongs  no  fullen  gloom  ;  no 
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melancholy  aufterity,  tending  to  withdraw-  men  from 
human  fociety,  or  to  diminifh  the  exertions  of  a6live 
virtue.  On  the  contrary,  the  religious  principle, 
rightly  underflood,  not  only  unites  with  all  fuch 
virtues,  but  fupports,  fortifies,  and  confirms  them. 
It  is  fo  far  from  obfcuring  the  luflre  of  a  character, 
that  it  heightens  and  enobles  it.  It  adds  to  all  the 
moral  virtues  a  venerable  and  authoritative  dignity. 
It  renders  the  virtuous  charatter  more  auguft.  To 
the  decorations  of  a  palace,  it  joins  the  majefty  of  a 
temple. 

He  who  divides  religion  from  virtue,  underflands 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  the  union  of 
the  two,  which  confummates  the  human  charafter 
and  flate.  It  is  their  union  which  has  diflinguifhed 
thofe  great  and  illuflrious  men,  who  have  fhone 
with  fo  much  honour  in  former  ages  ;  and  whofe 
memory  lives  in  the  remembrance  of  fucceeding 
generations.  It  is  their  union  which  forms  that 
' wifdom  which  is  from  above  ;  that  wifdom  to  which 
the  text  afcribes  fuch  high  effe6ts ;  and  to  which  be¬ 
longs  the  fublime  encomium  given  of  it  by  an  au¬ 
thor  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  Scripture  ; 
with  whofe  beautiful  and  emphatical  expreflions  I 
conclude  this  difcourfe.  The  memorial  of  virtue  is 
immortal .  It  is  known  with  God ,  and  with  men . 
When  it  is  prefenty  men  take  example  at  it ;  and  when 
it  is  goney  they  defire  it .  It  weareth  a  crown ,  and 
iriumpheth for  ever  ;  having  gotten  the  vi£loryyf  riv¬ 
ing  for  undefiled  rewards .  Wifdom  is  the  breath  of 
the  power  of  God  ;  and  a  pure  influence  flowing  from 
the  glory  of  the  Almighty. .  Therefore  can  no  defiled 
thing  fall  into  her .  She  is  the  brightnefs  of  the  ever - 
lafiing  light  ;  the  unfpotted  mirror  of  the  power  of 
God ;  and  the  image  of  his  goodnefs.  Remaining  in 
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her f elf y  Jhe  maketh  all  things  new  ;  and  in  all  agesy 
entering  into  holy  fouls,  Jhe  maketh  them  friends  of 
God,  and  prophets  :  For  God  loveth  none  but  him  that 
dwelleth  with  wifdom.  She  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  fun  ;  and  above  all  the  order  of  the  Jlars.  Being 
compared  with  light,  Jhe  is  found  before  it * 

*  Wifdom  of  Solomon,  iv.  2,  3. — vii.  25,  2 6,  27,  28,  29. 
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ROMANS,  xii.  15. 


Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice ,  and  weep  with  them 

that  weep. 


T  H  E  amiable  fpirit  of  our  holy  relig¬ 
ion  appears  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  care  it 
hath  taken  to  enforce  on  men  the  focial  duties  of 
life.  This  is  one  of  the  cleareft  charafieriftics  of 
its  being  a  religion  whofe  orign  is  divine  :  For 
every  do£trine  which  proceeds  from  the  Father  of 
mercies  will  undoubtedly  breathe  benevolence  and 
humanity.  This  is  the  fcope  of  the  two  exhorta¬ 
tions  in  the  text,  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice , 
and  to  weep  with  them  that  weep  ;  the  one  calculated 
to  promote  the  happinefs,  the  other  to  alleviate  the 
forrows  of  our  fellow  creatures  ;  both  concurring  to 
form  that  temper,  which  interefts  us  in  the  concerns 
of  our  brethren  ;  which  difpofes  us  to  feel  along 
with  them,  to  take  part  in  their  joys,  and  in  their 
lorrows.  This  temper  is  knGwn  by  the  name  of 
Senfibikty  ;  a  wor<^,  which  in  modern  times  we 
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hear  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  ;  a  quality  which 
every  one  affects  to  poffefs  ;  in  itfelf  a  moil  amiable 
and  worthy  difpofition  of  mind,  but  often  miftaken 
and  abufed  ;  employed  as  a  cover,  fometimes,  to  a 
capricious  humour  ;  fometimes,  to  felfifh  paflions. 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  the  nature  of  true  fen-* 
fibility.  I  fhall  confider  its  effefts  ;  and  after  {hew¬ 
ing  its  advantages,  fhall  point  out  the  abufes  and 
miftaken  forms  of  this  virtue. 

* 

The  original  conftitution  of  our  nature  with 
refpeft  to  the  mixture  of  felfifh  and  focial  affeftions, 
difcovers  in  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  our  frame, 
profound  and  admirable  wifdom.  Each  individual 
is,  by  his  Creator,  committed  particularly  to  him- 
felf,  and  his  own  care.  He  has  it  more  in  his  power 
to  promote  his  own  welfare,  than  any  other  perfon 
can  poffibly  have  to  promote  it.  It  was  therefore 
fit,  it  was  neceffary,  that  in  each  individual  felf  love 
fhould  be  the  ftrongeft  and  mo  ft  aflive  inftin£h 
This  felf  love,  if  he  had  been  a  being  who  flood 
folitary  and  alone,  might  have  proved  fufficient  for 
the  purpofe  both  of  his  prefervation  and  his  welfare. 
But  fuch  is  not  the  fituation  of  man.  He  is  mix¬ 
ed  among  multitudes  of  the  fame  nature.  In  thefe 
multitudes,  the  felf  love  of  one  man,  or  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  particular  interefl,  encountering  the  felf 
love  and  the  interefts  of  another,  could  not  but  pro¬ 
duce  frequent  oppofition,  and  innumerable  mif- 
chiefs.  It  was  neceffary,  therefore,  to  provide  a 
counterbalance  to  this  part  of  his  nature  ;  which  is 
accordingly  done  by  implanting  in  him  thofe  focial 
and  benevolent  inftin£ls  which  lead  him  in  fome 
meafure  out  of  himfelf,  to  follow  the  interefl:  of 
others.  The  ftrength  of  thefe  focial  inftin£ls  is,  in 
general,  proportioned  to  their  importance  in  human 
life.  Elence  that  degree  of  fenfibility  which  prompts 
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us  to  weep  with  them  that  weep,  is  ftronger  than  that 
which  prompts  us  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice  ; 
for  this  reafon,  that  the  unhappy  hand  more  in  need 
of  our  fellow  feeling  and  afliflance  than  the  pros¬ 
perous.  Still,  however,  it  was  requifite,  that  in 
each  individual  the  quantity  of  felf  love  fliould  re¬ 
main  in  a  large  proportion*  on  account  of  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  preservation  of  his  life  and  well  be¬ 
ing.  But  as  the  quantity  requifite  for  this  purpofe 
is  apt  both  to  engrols  his  attention,  and  to  carry  him 
into  criminal  exceffes,  the  perfeftion  of  his  nature  is 
meafured  by  the  due  counterpoife  of  thofe  Social 
principles  which,  tempering  the  force  of  the  felfifh 
affe&ion,  render  man  equally  ufeful  to  himfelf,  and, 
to  thofe  with  whom  he  is  joined  in  Society.  Hence 
,the  ufe  and  the  value  of  that  fenfibility  of  which  we 
now  treat* 


I  hat  it  confiitutes  an  efTential  part  of  a  religious 
chai acier,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  biot  only  are 
the  words  of  the  text  exprefs  to  this  purpofe,  but 
the  whole  Isiew  T  effament  abounds  with  paifages 
which  enjoin  the  cultivation  of  tins  difpofiticn.  Be- 
mg  Oil  one  body ,  and  members  one  of  another ,  we  are 
commanded  to  love  onr  neighbour  as  ourfelf  ;  to  look 
every  man  not  on  his  own  things  only ,  but  on  thofe  of 
oihn  s  alfo  ;  to  be  pitiful y,  to  be  courteous ,  to  be  tender 
hearted  ;  to  bear  one  another's  bur  dens,  and  fo  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  law  of  Chrijt I  lie  difpofitions  oppohte  to 
femiuility  are  cruelty,  hardnefs  of  heart,  contrafted 
attachment  to  worldly  mterefls  ;  which  every  one 
will  a  omit  to  be  diicctiy  oppofite  to  the  Chnflian 
charaftei .  According  to  the  different  degrees  of 
eonftitutional  warmth  in  men’s  affeaions,  fenfibility 
may,  even  among  the  virtuous,  prevail  in  different 

proportions. 
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proportions.  For  all  derive  not  from  nature  the 
lame  happy  delicacy,  and  tendernefs  of  feeling.  With 
fome,  the  heart  melts,  and  relents,  in  kind  emotions* 
much  more  ealily  than  with  others.  But  with 
every  one  who  afpires  to  the  character  of  a  good 
man,  it  is  necelfary  that  the  humane  and  compaf- 
lionate  difpofitions  Ihould  be  found.  There  mull 
be  that  within  him  which  fhall  form  him  to  feel  in 
fome  degree  with  the  heart  of  a  brother  ;  and  when 
he  beholds  others  enjoying  happinefs,  or  fees  them 
funk  in  forrow,  fhall  bring  his  affe&ions  to  accord, 
and,  if  we  may  fpeak  fo,  to  found  a  note  unifon  to 
theirs.  This  is  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice ,  and 
to  weep  with  them  that  weep .  How  much  this  tem¬ 
per  belongs  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  we  learn 
from  one  who  exhibited  that  perfection  in  its  higheft 
degree.  When  our  Lord  Jefus,  on  a  certain  occa- 
fion,  came  to  the  grave  of  a  beloved  friend,  and 
faw  his  relations  mourning  around  it,  he  prefently 
caught  the  impreffion  of  their  forrow  ;  he  groaned  in 
j pint  and  was  troubled .  He  knew  that  he  was  about 
to  remove  the  caufe  of  their  diflrefs,  by  recalling 
Lazarus  to  life  :  Yet,  in  the  moment  of  grief,  his 
heart  fympathifed  with  theirs  ;  and,  together  with 
the  weeping  friends,  Jefus  wept .* 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  confider  the  effeCt  of  this 
virtuous  fenfibility  on  our  character,  and  our  ftate. 
I  fhall  confider  it  in  two  views  ;  its  influence  on 
our  moral  conduCt,  and  its  influence  on  our  happi¬ 
nefs. 


First,  it  powerfully  influences  the  proper  dif- 
charge  of  all  the  relative  and  focial  duties  of  life. 
Without  fome  difeharge  of  thofe  duties  there  could 
be  no  comfort  or  fecurity  in  human  fociety.  Men 

would 
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would  become  hords  of  favages,  perpetually  haraf- 
fing  one  another.  In  one  way  or  other,  therefore, 
the  great  duties  of  focial  life  mull  be  performed. 
There  mult  be  among  mankind  fame  reciprocal  co¬ 
operation  and  aid.  In  this,  all  confent.  But  let  us 
obferve,  that  thefe  duties  may  be  performed  from 
different  principles,  and  in  different  ways.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  performed  merely  from  decency  and 
regard  to  character  ;  fometimes  from  fear,  and  even 
from  felfifhnefs,  which  obliges  men  to  fhew  kind- 
nefs,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  returns  of  it. 
In  fuch  cafes,  the  exterior  of  fair  behaviour  may  be 
preferved.  But  all  will  admit,  that  when  from  con- 
ftraint  only,  the  offices  of  feeming  kindnefs  are  per¬ 
formed,  little  dependance  can  be  placed  on  them, 
and  little  value  allowed  to  them. 

By  others,  thefe  offices  are  dil'charged  folely  from 
a  principle  of  duty.  They  are  men  of  cold  affec¬ 
tions,'  and  perhaps  of  an  interefled  character.  But, 
overawed  by  a  fenfe  of  religion,  and  convinced  that 
they  are  bound  to  be  beneficent,  they  fulfil  the 
courfe  of  relative  duties  with  regular  tenor.  Such 
men  act  from  confcience  and  principle.  So  far  they 
do  well,  and  are  worthy  of  praife.  They  affifl  their 
friends  ;  they  give  to  the  poor  ;  they  do  juftice  to 
all.  But  what  a  different  complexion  is  given  to 
the  fame  aftions,  how  much  higher  flavour  do  they 
acquire,  when  they  flow  from  the  fen  ability  of  a 
feeling  heart  p  If  one  be  not  moved  by  afFeCiion, 
even  fuppofing  him  influenced  by  principle,  he 
will  go  no  farther  than  flrifil  principle  appears  to 
require.  He  will  advance  flowlv,  and  reluClantly. 
As  it  is  juftice,  not  generofity,  which  impels  him, 
he  will  often  feel  as  a  tafk  what  he  is  required  by 
confcience  to  perform.  Whereas,  to  him  who  is 
prompted  by  virtuous  fenfihility,  every  office  of 
beneficence  and  humanity  is  a  plea fu re.  He  gives, 
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affifts,  and  relieves,  not  merely  becaufe  he  is  bound 
to  do  fo,  but  becaufe  it  would  be  painful  for  him 
to  refrain.  Hence,  the  fmalleft  benefit  he  confers 
rifes  in  its  value,  on  account  of  its  carrying  the  af- 
feftion  of  the  giver  imprelfed  upon  the  gift.  It 
fpeaks  his  heart  ;  and  the  difcovery  of  the  heart  is 
very  frequently  of  greater  confequence  than  all  that 
liberality  can  beftow.  How  often  will  the  affeftion- 
ate  frnile  of  approbation  gladden  the  humble,  and 
raife  the  dejefted  ?  How  often  will  the  look  of  tender 
fympathy,  or  the  tear  that  involuntarily  falls,  impart 
confolation  to  the  unhappy  ?  By  means  of  this  cor- 
refpondence  of  hearts,  all  the  great  duties  which  we 
owe  to  one  another  are  both  performed  to  more  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  endeared  in  the  performance.  From 
true  fenfibility  flow  a  thoufand  good  offices,  ap¬ 
parently  fmall  in  themfelves,  but  of  high  importance 
to  the  felicity  of  others  ;  offices  which  altogether  ef- 
cape  the  obfervation  of  the  cold  and  unfeeling,  who 
by  the  hardnefs  of  their  manner,  render  themfelves 
unamiable,  even  when  they  mean  to  do  good.  How 
happy  then  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  this  affec¬ 
tionate  difpofition  prevailed  more  generally  in  the 
world  !  How  much  would  the  fum  of  public  virtue 
and  public  felicity  be  increafed,  if  men  were  always 
inclined  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice ,  and  tozveep 
with  them  that  weep  f 

BuT,befidesthe  effe&of  fucha  temper  on  general 
virtue  and  happinefs,  let  us  confider  its  effe6t  on  the 
happinefs  of  him  who  pofTeffes  it,  and  the  various 
pleafures  to  which  it  gives  him  accefs.  If  he  be 
matter  of  riches  or  influence,  it  affords  him  the 
means  of  increafing  his  own  enjoyment,  by  reliev-  * 
ing  the  wants,  or  increafing  the  comforts,  of  others. 
If  he  command  not  thefe  advantages,  yet  all  the 
comforts,  which  he  fees  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  de¬ 
serving,  become  in  fome  fort  his,  by  his  rejoicing  in 
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the  good  which  they  enjoy.  Even  the  face  of  na¬ 
ture  yields  a  fatisfa£iion  to  him  which  the  infenfible 
can  never  know.  The  profufion  of  goodnefs  which 
he  beholds  poured  forth  on  the  univerfe,  dilates  his 
heart  with  the  thought  that  innumerable  multitudes 
around  him  are  blell  and  happy.  When  he  fees 
the  labours  of  men  appearing  to  profper,  and  views 
a  country  flourifhing  in  wealth  andindultry  ;  when 
he  beholds  the  fpring  coming  forth  in  its  beauty, 
and  reviving  the  decayed  face  of  nature  ;  or  in  au¬ 
tumn  beholds  the  fields  loaded  with  plenty,  and 
the  year  crowned  with  all  its  fruits  ;  he  lifts  his  af~ 
fe£tions  with  gratitude  to  the  great  Father  of  all, 
and  rejoices  in  the  general  felicity  and  joy. 

It  may  indeed  be  obje&ed,  that  the  fame  fenfi- 
bility  lays  open  the  heart  to  be  pierced  with  many 
wounds  from  the  diflrelfes  which  abound  in  the 
world  ;  expofes  us  to  frequent  fuffering  from  the 
participation  which  it  communicates,  of  the  forrows, 
as  well  as  of  the  joys  of  friendfhip.  But  let  it  be 
confidered,  that  the  tender  melancholy  of  fympathy 
is  accompanied  with  a  fenfation,  which  they  who 
feel  it  would  not  exchange  for  the  gratifications  of 
the  felfifh.  When  the  heart  is  ftrongly  moved  by 
any  of  the  kind  affe£tions,  even  when  it  pours  it- 
felf  forth  in  virtuous  borrow,  a  fecret  attraftive  charm 
mingles  with  the  painful  emotion  ;  there  is  a  joy  in 
the  midft  of  grief.  Let  it  be  farther  confidered, 
that  the  griefs  which  fenfibility  introduces  are  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  pleafures  which  flow  from  the  fame 
lource.  Senfibility  heightens  in  general  the  human 
powers,  and  is  connefted  with  acutenefs  in  all  our 
feelings.  If  it  makes  us  more  alive  to  fome  pain¬ 
ful  fenfations,  in  return  it  renders  the  pleafing  ones 
more  vivid  and  animated.  The  felfifh  man  Ian*, 
guiflies  in  his  narrow  circle  of  pleafures.  They 
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are  confined  to  what  affefts  his  own  intereff.  He  is 
obliged  to  repeat  the  fame  gratifications,  till  they 
become  infipid.  But  the  man  of  virtuous  fenfibility 
moves  in  a  wider  fphere  of  felicity.  His  powers 
are  much  more  frequently  called  forth  into  occupa¬ 
tions  of  pleafing  a&ivity.  Numberlefs  occafions 
open  to  him,  of  indulging  his  favourite  tafte,  by 
conveying  fatisfaflion  to  others.  Often  it  is  in  his 
power,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  footh  the  affixed 
heart ;  to  carry  fome  confolation  into  the  houfe  of 
woe.  In  the  fcenes  of  ordinary  life,  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  and  Social  intercourses  of  men,  the  cordiality  of 
his  affeciions  cheers  and  gladdens  him.  Every  ap¬ 
pearance,  every  defcription  of  innocent  happinefs, 
is  enjoyed  by  him,  Eyery  native  expreflion  of 
kindnefs  and  affe£iion  among  others  is  felt  by  him, 
even  though  he  be  not  the  objeft  of  it.  Among  a 
circie  of  triends,  enjoying  one  another,  he  is  as  hap¬ 
py  as  the  happieit,  Jn  a  word,  he  lives  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  Sort  of  world  from  what  the  Selfifh  man  inhabits. 
He  poCTeffes  a  new  SenSe  which  enables  him  to  be¬ 
hold  objefls  which  the  Selfifh  cannot  fee.  At  the 
lame  time,  his  enjoyments  are  not  of  that  kind  which 
remain  merely  on  the  Surface  of  the  mind.  They 
penetrate  the  heart.  They  enlarge  and  elevate, 
they  lefine  and  ennoble  it.  To  all  the  pleafing 
emotions  of  affeSion,  they  add  the  dignified  con- 
feioufnefs  of  virtue. — Children  of  Men  !  Men  form¬ 
ed  by  nature  to  live  and  to  feel  as  brethren  !  How 
long  will  ye  continue  to  efirange  yourfelves  from  one 
another  by  competitions  and  jealoufies,  when  in 
cordial  union  ye  might  be  fo  much  more  bleft  ? 
How  long  will  ye  Seek  your  happinefs  in  felfifh  grat¬ 
ifications  alone,  neglefling  thofe  purer  and  better 
Sources  of  joy,  which  flow  from  the  affeftions  and 

the  heart, 

•  * 

Having 
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Having  now  explained  the  nature  and  fhowri 
the  value  and  high  advantages  of  true  fenfibility,  I 
proceed  to  point  out  fome  of  the  mi  (taken  forms, 
and  abufes  of  this  virtue. — In  modem  times,  the 
chief  improvement  of  which  we  have  to  boaft,  is  a 
fenfe  of  humanity.  This,  notwithftanding  the  fel- 
fifhnefs  that  ftill  prevails,  is  the  favourite  and  dif- 
tinguifhing  virtue  of  the  age.  On  general  man¬ 
ners,  and  on  feveral  departments  of  fociety,  it  has 
had  confiderable  influence.  It  has  abated  the  fpirit 
of  perfecution  :  It  has  even  tempered  the  horrors  of 
war  ;  and  man  is  now  more  afhamed  than  he  was 
in  fome  former  ages  of  afting  as  a  favage  to  man. 
Hence,  fenfibility  is  become  fo  reputable  a  quality, 
that  the  appearance  of  it  is  frequently  affumed  when 
the  reality  is  wanting.  Softnefs  of  manners  muft 
not  be  miftaken  for  true  fenfibility.  Senfibility  in¬ 
deed  tends  to  produce  gentlenefs  in  behaviour  ;  and 
when  fuch  behaviour  flows  from  native  affe£tion,  it 
is  valuable  and  amiable.  But  the  exterior  manner 
alone  may  be  learned  in  the  fchool  of  the  world  ; 
and  often,  too  often  is  found  to  cover  much  unfeel¬ 
ing  hardnefs  of  heart.  Profeflions  of  fenfibility  on 
every  trifling  occafion,  joined  with  the  appearance 
of  exceflive  foftnefs,  and  a  profufion  of  fentimental 
language,  affords  always  much  ground  for  diflruft. 
They  create  the  fufpicion  of  a  ftudied  charaffer. 
Frequently  under  a  negligent  and  feemingly  rough 
manner,  there  lies  a  tender  and  feeling  heart.  Man- 
linefs  and  fenfibility  are  fo  far  from  being  incom¬ 
patible,  that  the  truly  brave  are  for  the  moft  part 
generous  and  humane  ;  while  the  foft  and  effemin¬ 
ate  are  hardly  capable  of  any  vigorous  exertion  of 
affeftion. 

As  fenfibility  fuppofes  delicacy  of  feeling  with 
refpe£l  to  others,  they  who  affe6i  the  higheft  fenfi- 
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biUty  are  apt  to  carry  this  delicacy  to  exeefs.  They 

terefw  f  —  m/  lncaPable  °f  the  warmth  of  difin- 
fne,nd  h,P  *  but,they  are  become  fo  refined 
?  U  fent  fenfatI°-ns»  they  entertain  fuch  high  no- 

r,°  :>tOUght  t0  C1°1'refP°nd  in  the  feelings  of 
otheis  to  tneir  own  ;  they  are  fo  mightily  hurt  by 

every  thing  which  comes  not  up  to  their  ideal  hand! 

ard  of  reciprocal  affeclion,  as  to  produce  difquiet 
and  unealinefs,  to  all  with  whom  they  are  conned-' 
d.  Hence,  unjuft  fulpicions  of  their  friends  • 
-nee  g?u  ndlefs  upbraiding,  and  complaints  of 
unkindnefs  ;  hence,  a  pronenefs  to  take  violent  of¬ 
fence  at  tnfles.  In  conlequence  of  examining  their 
friends  with  a  microfcopic  eye,  what  to  an  ordinary 

0t  be:  un  pie  a  fin  g,  to  them  is  grat! 

tef  of  h,  d/fgU  |m&  ,  At  the  bottom  of  the  charac- 
.  c  peifons -there  always  lies  much  pride, and 
attention  to  themfelves.  This  is  indeed  a  falte 
fpecies  of  fen  Ability.  It  is  the  fubhitution  of  a 
capncious  and  irritable  delicacy,  in  the  room  of  that 
p^ain  and  native  tendemefs  of  heart,  which  prompts 
ir.en  to  view  others  with  an  indulgent  eye,  and  to 
mace  great  allowances  for  the  imperfedions  which 
larelometinies  adherent  to  the  molt  amiable  qualities. 

There  are  others  who  affed  not  fenfibiJity  to 

vhis  extreme,  but  who  found  high  claims  to  them- 
ielves  upon  the  degree  of  intereft  which  they  take 
an  the  concerns  of  others.  Although  their  fenfibill 
1  y  ^an  produce  no  benefit  to  the  perfon  who  is 
ats  objed,  they  always  conceive  that  it  intitles  them- 
le.ves  to  fome  profitable  returns.  Thefe  often 
are  perfons  of  refined  and  artful  charade/  •  who 
partly  deceive  themfelves,  and  partly  employ 
their  fenfibihty  as  a  cover  to  intereft  He 
who  ads  from  genuine  affedion,  when  he  is 
Reeling  along  with  others  in  their  joys  or  borrows, 

thinks 
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thinks  not  of  any  recompenfe  to  which  this  gives 
him  a  title .  He  follows  the  impulfe  of  his  heart. 
He  obeys  the  diftates  of  his  nature  ;  juft  as  the  vine 
by  its  nature  produces  fruit,  and  the  fountain  pours 
forth  its  flreams.  Wherever  views  of  intereff,  and 
prolpefts  of  return,  mingle  with  the  feelings  of  af~ 
feftion,  fenfibility  afts  an  imperfeft  part,  and  en¬ 
titles  us  to  fmall  fhare  of  praife. 

But  fuppofing  it  to  be  both  complete  and  pure, 
1  mult  caution  you  againft  refling  the  whole  merit 
'.of  your  character  on  fenfibility  alone.  It  is  indeed 
a  happy  conftitution  of  mind.  It  fits  men  for  the 
proper  difeharge  of  many  duties,  and  gives  them 
accefs  to  many  virtuous  pleafures.  It  is  requihte 
for  our  acceptance  either  with  God  or  man.  At 
the  fame  time,  if  it  remain  an  inflinftive  feeling 
alone,  it  will  form  no  more  than  an  imperfeft  cha¬ 
racter.  Complete  virtue  is  of  a  more  exalted  and 
dignified  nature.  It  fuppofes  fenfibility,  good  tem¬ 
per,  and  benevolent  affections  ;  it  includes  them  as 
elfential  parts  ;  but  it  reaches  farther  :  It  fuppofes 
them  to  be  ftrengthened  and  confirmed  by  princi¬ 
ple  ;  it  requires  them  to  be  fupported  by  juflice, 
temperance,  fortitude,  and  all  thofe  other  virtues 
which  enable  us  to  aft  with  propriety  in  the  try  ing 
jStuations  of  life. 

It  is  very  poffible  for  a  man  to  poffcfs  the  kind 
affeftions  in  a  high  degree,  while  at  the  fame  time 
he  is  carried  away  by  paflion  and  pieafurc  into 
many  criminal  deeds.  Almoft  every  man  values 
himfelf  on  poffeffmg  virtue  in  one  or.  other  of  its 
forms.  He  withes  to  lay  claim  to  fome  quality 
which  will  render  him  ineftimable  in  his  own  eye, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  public.  Hence  it  is  com¬ 
mon  for  many,  efpecially  for  thofe  in  the  higher 
Piaffes  of  life,  to  lake  much  praile  to  themfelves  on 

account 
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account  of  their  fen  Ability,  though  it  be,  in  truth, 
a  fen  Ability  of  a  very  defeftive  kind.  They  relent 
at  the  view  of  mifery  when  it  is  ftrongly  fet  before 
them.  Often  too,  affedted  chiefly  by  the  powers 
of  defcription,  it  is  at  feigned  and  piftured  diftrefs, 
more  than  at  real  mifery,  that  they  relent.  The 
tears  which  they  fhed  upon  thefe  occafions  they 
conflder  as  undoubted  proofs  of  virtue.  They  ap¬ 
plaud  themfelves  for  the  goodnefs  of  their  hearts  ; 
and  conclude,  that  with  fuch  feelings  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  agreeable  to  Heaven.  At  the  fame  time, 
thefe  tranfient  relentings  make  flight  imprefiion  on 
conduct.  They  give  rife  to  few,  if  any  good  deeds  ; 
and  foon  after  fuch  perfons  have  wept  at  fome  trag¬ 
ical  tale,  they  are  ready  to  ftretch  forth  the  hand 
of  oppi  effion,  to  grafp  at  the  gain  of  injuftice,  or 
to  pmnge  into  the  torrent  of  criminal  pleafures. 
This  fort  of  fenAbility  affords  no  more  than  a  fal¬ 
lacious  claim  to  virtue,  and  gives  men  no  ground 
to  think  highly  of  themfelves.  We  m u ft  inquire 
not  merely  how  they  feel,  but  how  their  feelings 

piompt  them  to  act,  in  order  to  alcertain  their  real 
character. 

I  shall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  fen  Abili¬ 
ty  when  genuine  and  pure,  has  a  ftrong  connexion 
with  piety.  That  warmth  of  affedtion  and  tender- 
nefs  of  heart,  which  lead  men  to  feel  for  their 
brethren,  and  to  enter  into  their  joys  and  forrows, 
fhould  naturally  difpofe  them  to  melt  at  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  divine  goodnefs  ;  to  glow  with 
admiration  of  the  divine  Majefty  ;  to  fend  up  the 
voice  of  praife  and  adoration  to  that  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing  who  makes  his  creatures  happy.  He  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  great  fenAbility  towards  men,  and  yet  has 
no  feeling  for  the  high  objedts  of  religion,  no  heart 
to  admire  and  adore  the  great  Father  of  the  univerfe, 

has 
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has  reafon  to  diftruft  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  his 
fenfibility.  He  has  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  in  fome 
corner  of  his  heart  there  lodges  a  i'ecret  depravity, 
an  unnatural  hardnefs  and  calloufnefs,  which  viti¬ 
ates  his  chara6ter. - Let  us  ftudy  to  join  all  the 

parts  of  virtue  in  proper  union  ;  to  be  confiftently 
and  uniformly  good  ;  juft  and  upright,  as  well  as 
pitiful  and  courteous  ;  pious,  as  well  as  fympathif- 
ing.  Let  us  pray  to  him  who  made  the 
heart,  that  he  would  fill  it  with  all  proper  difpofi- 
tions  ;  reftify  all  its  errors  ;  and  render  it  the  hap¬ 
py  abode  of  perfonal  integrity  and  focial  tendernefs* 
of  purity,  benevolence,  and  devotion. 
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And  Pharaoh  Jaid  unto  Jacob,  How  old  art  thou  9 

Time  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  mankind 
that  it  cannot  too  often  employ  religious  meditation. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  management  of  which  wif- 
dom  is  more  requifxte,  or  where  mankind  difplay 
their  inconfiftency  more.  In  its  particular  parcels, 
they  appear  entirely  carelefs  of  it  ;  and  throw  it 
away  with  thoughtlefs  profufion.  But,  when  col- 
lefted  into  fome  of  its  great  portions,  and  viewed  as 
the  meafure  of  their  continuance  in  life,  they  be¬ 
come  fenfible  of  its  value,  and  begin  to  regard  it 
with  a  ferious  eye.  While  day  after  day  is  wafted 
in  a  courfe  of  idienefs  or  vicious  pleafures,  if  fome 
incident  ftiall  occur  which  leads  the  moft  inconfider- 
ate  man  to  think  of  his  age,  or  time  of  life  ;  how 
much  of  it  is  gone  ;  at  what  period  of  it  he  is  now 
arrived  ;  and  to  what  proportion  of  it  he  can  with 
any  probability  look  forward,  as  yet  to  come  ;  he 

can 
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can  hardly  avoid  feeling  fome  fecret  compunftion, 
and  refie&ing  ferioufly  upon  his  ftate.  Happy,  if 
that  virtuous  impreflion  were  not  of  momentary 
continuance,  but  retained  its  influence  amidft  the 
fucceeding  cares  and  pleafures  of  the  world  !  To 
the  good  old  Patriarch  mentioned  in  the  text,  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  fuch  imprelfions  were 
habitual.  The  queftion  put  to  him  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  monarch  produced,  in  his  anfwer,  fuch  reflec¬ 
tions  as  were  naturally  fuited  to  his  time  of  life. 
And  Jacob f aid  unto  Pharaohy  the  days  of  the  years  of 
my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years :  few 
and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been> 
and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the 
life  of  my  fathers ,  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage . 
But  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  Patriarch,  or 
the  number  of  his  years,  are  not  to  be  the  fubjeff 
of  our  prefent  confideration.  My  purpofe  is  to 
(how  how  we  flhould  be  affefted  in  every  period  of 
human  life,  by  refleflion  upon  our  age,  whether  wd' 
be  young  or  advanced  in  years  ;  in  order  that  the 
queftion,  How  old  art  thou  ?  may  never  be  put  to 
any  of  us  without  fome  good  effedt.  There  are 
three  different  portions  of  our  life  which  fuch  a 
queftion  naturally  calls  to  view ;  that  part  of  it  which 
is  paft  ;*  that  which  is  now  prefent;  and  that  to 
which  we  fondly  look  forward,  as  future.  Let  us 
conftder  in  what  manner  we  ought  to  be  affe&ed  by 
attending  to  each  of  thefe. 

I.  Let  us  review  that  part  of  our  time  which  is 
paft.  According  to  the  progrefs  which  we  have 
made  in  the  journey  of  life,  the  field  which  paft: 
years  prefent  to  our  review  will  be  more  or  lefs  ex- 
tenfive.  But  to  every  one  they  will  be  found  to 
afford  fufficient  matter  of  humiliation  and  regret. 
For  where  is  the  perfon,  who  having  adled  for  any 

time 
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time  in  the  world,  remembers  not  many  errors,  and 
iriany  follies  in  his  pall  behaviour  ?  Who  dares  to 
1'ay,  that  he  has  improved,  as  he  might  have  done, 
the  various  advantages  which  were  afforded  him  • 
and  that  he  recals  nothing  for  which  he  has  reafon 
either  to  grieve,  or  to  blulh  ?  When  we  recoiled 
the  feveral  ftages  of  life  through  which  we  have  pall¬ 
ed  ;  the  fucceffive  occupations  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged,  the  defigns  we  have  formed,  and  the 
hopes  and  fears  which  alternately  have  filled  our 
breaft  ;  how  barren  for  molt  part  is  the  remembrance; 
and  how  few  traces  of  any  thing  valuable  or  impor¬ 
tant  remain?  Like  chara&ers  drawn  on  the  fand, 
which  the  next  wave  walhes  totally  away,  fo  one 
trivial  fucceffion  of  events  has  effaced  the  memory 
of  the  preceding  ;  and  though  we  have  feemed  all 
along  to  be  bufy,  yet  for  much  of  what  we  have  a6t- 
ed,  we  are  neither  wifer  nor  better  than  if  fuch  ac¬ 
tions  had  never  been.  Hence,  let  the  retrofpeft  of 
what  is  pafl  produce,  as  its  firft  effeft,  humiliation 
in  our  own  eyes,  and  abafement  before  God.  Much 
do  human  pride  and  felf  complacency  require  forne 
correftion  ;  and  that  corre&ion  is  never  more  effec¬ 
tually  adminiflered,  than  by  an  impartial  and  fen-* 
ous  review  of  former  life. 

But  though  paft  time  be  gone,  we  are  not  to  con- 
fider  it  as  irredeemably  loft.  To  a  very  profitable 
purpofe  it  may  yet  be  applied,  if  we  lay  hold  of  it 
while  it  remains  in  remembrance,  and  oblige  it  to 
contribute  to  future  improvement.  If  you  have 
gained  nothing  more  by  the  years  that  are  paft,  you 
have  at  leaft  gained  experience  ;  and  experience  is 
the  mother  of  wifdom.  You  have  feen  the  weak 
parts  of  your  character  ;  and  may  have  difeovered 
the  chief  fources  of  your  mifeonduft.  To  thefe 
let  your  attention  be  directed  ;  on  thefe,  let  the 
proper  guards  be  fet.  If  you  have  trifled  long, 

refolve 
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refolve  to  trifle  no  more.  If  your  paffions  have 
often  betrayed  and  degraded  you,  ftudy  how  they 
may  be  kept,  in  future,  under  better  difcipline. 
Learn,  at  the  fame  time,  never  to  truft  prefumptu- 
oufly  in  your  own  wifdom.  Humbly  apply  to  the 
Author  of  your  being,  and  befeech  his  grace  to 
guide  you  fafely  through  thofe  flippery  and  dang¬ 
erous  paths,  in  which  experience  has  Ihown  that 
you  are  fo  ready  to  err,  and  to  fall. 

In  reviewing  pall  life,  it  cannot  but  occur,  that 
many  things  now  appear  of  inconsiderable  import¬ 
ance,  which  once  occupied  and  attached  us,  in  the 
higheft  degree.  Where  are  thofe  keen  competi¬ 
tions,  thofe  mortifying  difappointments,  thofe  vio¬ 
lent  enmities,  thofe  eager  purfuits,  which  we  once 
thought  were  to  laft  for  ever,  and  on  which  we  con— 
fidered  our  whole  happinefs  or  mifery  as  fufpended  ? 
W  e  look  back  upon  them  now,  as  upon  a  dream 
which  has  palled  away.  None  of  thofe  mighty 
confequences  have  followed  which  we  had  predift- 
cd.  The  airy  fabric  has  vanifhed,  and  left  no  trace 
behind  it.  We  fmile  at  our  former  violence  ;  and 
wonder  how  fuch  things  could  have  ever  appeared 
fo  Significant  and  great.  We  may  reft  allured,  that 
what  hath  been  lhall  again  be.  When  Time  {hall 
once  have  laid  his  lenient  hand  on  the  paffions  and 
purfuits  of  the  prefent  moment,  they  too  lhall  lofe 
that  imaginary  value  which  heated  fancy  now  be¬ 
llows  upon  them.  Hence,  let  them  already  begin 
to  fubfide  to  their  proper  level.  Let  wifdom  in- 
fufe  a  tinfluie  of  moderation  into  the  eagernels  of 
conteft,  by  anticipating  that  period  of  coolnefs 
which  the  lapfe  of  time  will,  of  itfelf,  certainly  brine/ 

'  When  we  look  back  on  years  that  are  paft 
how  fwiftly  do  they  appear  to  have  fleeted  away  ? 
How  infenfibly  has  one  period  of  life  ftolen  upon 
us  after  another,  like  the  fucceffive  incidents  in  a 
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tale  that  is  told  ?  Before  we  were  aware,  childhood 
had  grown  up  into  youth  ;  youth  had  paffed  into 
manhood  ;  and  manhood  now,  perhaps,  begins  to 
affume  the  grey  hair,  and  to  decline  into  old  age. 
When  we  are  carrying  our  views  forward,  months 
and  years  to  come  feem  to  flretch  through  a  loner 
and  extenfive  (pace.  But  when  the  time  fhall  ar¬ 
rive  of  our  looking  back,  they  (hall  appear  contra£L 
ed  within  narrow  bounds.  Time,  when  yet  before 
us,  feems  to  advance  with  flow  and  tardy  fteps  ;  no- 
fooner  is  it  paft,  than  we  difeern  its  wings. 

It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  retrofpetf  of 
former  life, -that  it  is  commonly  attended  with  fome 
meafure  of  heavinefs  of  heart.  Even  to  the  molt 
profperous,  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  paft  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  fecret  forrow.  In  the  days  of 
former  years,  many  objedis  arife  to  view,  which 
make  the  moil  unthinking,  grave  ;  and  render  the 
ferious,  fad.  The  pleafurable  feenes  of  youth,  the 
objedls  on  which  our  affedlions  had  been  early  plac¬ 
ed,  the  companions  and  friends  with  whom  we  had 
fpent  many  happy  days,  even  the  places  and  the 
occupations  to  which  we  had  been  long  accuftomed^ 
but  to  which  we  have  now  bid  farewel,  can  hardly  * 
ever  be  recalled,  without  foftening,  nor,  fometimes, 
without  piercing,  the  heart.  Such  fenfations,  to 
which  few,  if  any,  of  my  hearers,  are  wholly  ftrang- 
ers,  I  now  mention,  as  affording  a  ftrong  proof  of 
that  vanity  of  the  human  ftate,  which  is  fo  often  re- 
prefented  in  the  facred  writings  :  And  vain  indeed 
muft  that  ftate  be,  where  fhades  of  grief  tinge  the 
recolledtioii  of  its  brighteft  feenes.  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  though  it  be  very  proper  that  fuch  med¬ 
itations  ftxmld  fometimes  enter  the  mind,  yet  on 
them  I  advife  not  the  gentle  and  tender  heart  to 
dwell  too  long.  They  are  apt  to  produce  a  fruit- 
lefs  melancholy  ;  to  deje£f,  without  bringing  much 

improvement  *„ 
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improvement  ;  to  thicken  the  gloom  which  already 
hangs  over  human  life,  without  furnifhing  propor¬ 
tionable  alliftance  to  virtue. 

Let  me  advife  you,  rather  to  fecal  to  view,  fuch 
parts  of  former  conduct,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  as  af¬ 
ford  in  the  remembrance  a  rational  fatisfa6lion0 
And  what  parts  of  condudl  are  thefe  ?  Are  they 
the  purfuits  of  fenfual  pleafure,  the  riots  of  jollity, 
or  the  difplays  of  Chow  and  vanity  ?  No  ;  I  appeal 
to  your  hearts,  my  friends,  if  what  you  recolledi 
with  moll  pleafure  be  not  the  innocent,  the  virtu¬ 
ous,  the  honourable  parts  of  your  paft  life  ,*  when 
you  were  employed  in  cultivating  your  minds,  and 
improving  them  with  ufeful  knowledge  ;  when,  by 
regular  application  and  perfevering  labour,  you 
were  laying  the  foundation  of  future  reputation  and 
advancement ;  when  you  were  occupied  in  difeharg- 
ing  with  fidelity  the  duties  of  your  flation,  and  ac¬ 
quiring  the  efteem  of  the  worthy  and  the  good  ; 
when,  in  fome  trying  fituation,  you  were  enabled 
to  a6t  your  part  with  firmnefs  and  honour •  or  had 
feized  the  happy  opportunity  of  afiiiting  the  de¬ 
ferring,  of  relieving  the  diftreffed,  and  bringing  down 
upon  your  heads  the  blejjhigs  of  tkofe  that  were  ready 
to  perifh. — Thefe,  thefe  are  the  parts  of  former  life 
which  are  recalled  with  moft  fatisfadtion  f  On  them' 
alone,  no  heavinefs  of  heart  attends.  You  enjoy 
them  as  a  treafure  which  is  now  flored  up,  and  put 
beyond  all  danger  of  being  loft.  Thefe  cheer  the 
hours  of  fadnefs,  lighten  the  burden  of  old  age,  and, 
through  the  mortifying  remembrance  of  much  of 
the  pad,  dart  a  ray  of  light  and  joy.— From  the  re¬ 
view  of  thefe,  and  the  comparifon  of  them  with  the 
deceitful  pleafures  of  fin,  let  us  learn  how  to  form  our 
“ftimate  of  happinefs.  Let  us  learn  what  is  true,  what 
ts  falfe,  in  human  pleafures  ;  and  from  experience  of 
the  paft,  judge  of  the  quarter  to  which  we  muft  in 
Vol.IL  M  future 
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future  turn,  if  we  would  lay  a  foundation  for  per¬ 
manent  fatisfaClion.  After  having  thus  reviewed 
the  former  years  of  our  life,  let  us  confider, 

U.  W  hat  attention  is  due  to  that  period  of  age 
in  which  we  are  at  prefent  placed.  Here  lies  the 
immediate  and  principal  objed  of  our  concern. 
For  the  recolledion  of  the  paft  is  only  as  far  of  mo¬ 
ment,  as  it  ads  upon  the  prefent.  The  paft,  to  us 
now,  is  little  ;  the  future,  as  yet,  is  nothing.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  great  gulphs  of  time  fubfifts  the 
prefent,  as  an  ifthmus  or  bridge,  along  which  we 
are  ail  palling.  *W  ith  hafty  and  inconfiderate  fteps 
let  us  not  pafs  along  it  ;  but  remember  well,  how 
much  depends  upon  our  holding  a  fteady,  and  pro¬ 
perly  conduded  courfe.  Whatfoever  thine  hand, 
findeth  to  do ,  do  it  now  with  all  thy  might  ;  for  now 
is  the  accepted  time  ;  now  is  the  day  of  falvation . 
Many  directions  might  be  given  for  the  wife  and 
religious  improvement  of  the  prefent ;  a  few  of 
which  only  I  fhall  hint. 

Let  us  begin  with  excluding  thofe  fuperfluous 
avocations  which  unprofitably  confume  it.  Life  is 
fhort  ;  much  that  is  of  real  importance  remains  to 
be  done.  If  we  fuffer  the  prefent  time  to  be  waft¬ 
ed  either  in  abiolute  idlenels  or  in  frivolous  em¬ 
ployments,  it  will  hereafter  call  for  vengeance  a- 
gainft  us.  Removing  therefore  what  is  merely  fu¬ 
perfluous,  let  us  bethink  ourfelves  of  what  is  mod 
material  to  be  attended  to  at  prefent  :  As,  fir  ft  and 
chief,  the  great  work  of  our  falvation  •  the  difeharge 
of  the  religious  duties  which  we  owe  to  God  our 
Creator,  and  to  Chrift  our  Redeemer.  God  wait - 
eth  as  yet  to  be  gracious  ;  whether  he  will  wait  longer 
none  of  us  can  tell.  Now,  therefore,  feek  the  Lord 
while  he  may  be  founds  call  upon  him  while  he  is  near . 
Our  fpiritual  interefts  will  be  beft  promoted  by 

^  regular 
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regular  performance  of  ail  the  duties  of  ordinary 
life.  Let  thefe,  therefore,  occupy  a  great  fhare  of 
the  prefent  hour.  Whatever  our  age,  our  charac¬ 
ter,  our  profeffion,  or  dation  in  the  world,  requires 
us  to  do,  in  that  let  each  revolving  day  find  us  bufy. 
Never  delay  till  tomorrow,  what  reafon  and  con- 
fcience  tell  you  ought  to  be  performed  to  day.  To¬ 
morrow  is  not  yours  ;  and  though  you  fhould  live 
to  enjoy  it,  you  mud  not  overload  it  with  a  burden 
not  its  own.  Sufficient  for  the  day  will  prove  the 
duly  thereof. 

The  obfervance  of  order  and  method,  is  of  high 
confequence  for  the  improvement  of  prefent 
time.  He  who  performs  every  employment  in  its 
due  place  and  feafon,  fuffers  no  part  of  time  to  ef- 
cape  without  profit.  He  multiplies  his  days  ;  for 
he  lives  much  in  little  fpace.  Whereas  he  who 
neglefts  order  in  the  arrangement  of  his  occupa¬ 
tions,  is  alwayslofing  the  prefent  in  returning  upon 
the  pad,  and  trying,  in  vain,  to  recover  it  when 
gone. — Let  me  advife  you  frequently  to  make  the 
prefent  employment  of  time  an  objeft  of  thought. 
Aik  yourfelves,  about  what  are  you  now  bufied  ? 
What  is  the  ultimate  fcope  of  your  prefent  purfuits 
and  cares  ?  Can  you  judify  them  to  yourfelves  ? 
Are  they  likely  to  produce  any  thing  that  will  fur- 
vive  the  moment,  and  bring  forth  fome  fruit  for 
futurity  ?  He  who  can  give  no  fatisfa&ory  anfwer 
to  fuch  quedions  as  thefe,  has  reafon  to  fufpeft 
that  his  employment  of  the  prefent  is  not  tending 
either  to  his  advantage,  or  his  honour. - Finally, 

let  me  admonilh  you,  that  while  you  dudv  to  iml 

prove,  you  Ihould  endeavour  alfo  to  enjoy,  the 
prefent  hour.  Let  it  not  be  didurbed  with  ground- 
lefs  difeontents,  or  poifoned  with  foolifh  anxieties 
about  what  is  to  come  :  But  look  up  to  Heaven, 
and  acknowledge,  with  a  grateful  heart,  the  actual 
bleffings  you  enjoy.  If  you  mud  admit,  that  you 
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are  now  in  health,  peace,  and  fafety  ;  without  any 
particular  or  uncommon  evils  to  afflidt  your  con¬ 
dition  ;  what  more  can  you  reafonably  look  for  in 
this  vain  and  uncertain  world  ?  How  little  can  the 
greateft  profperity  add  to  fucli  a  date  ?  Will  any 
future  fituation  ever  make  you  happy ?  if  now,  writh 
fo  few  caufes  of  grief,  you  imagine  yourfelves  mif- 
erable  ?  The  evil  lies  in  the  date  of  your  mind,  not 
in  your  condition  of  fortune  ;  and  by  no  alteration 
of  circumflances  is  likely  to  be  remedied.  -  Let  us 
now, 

III.  c  onsider  with  what  difpofitions  we  ought 
to  look  forward  to  thofe  years  of  our  life  that  may 
yet  be  to  come.  Merely  to  look  forward  to  them, 
is  what  requires  no  admonition.  Futurity  is  the 
great  objedt  on  which  the  imaginations  of  men  are 
employed  ;  for  the  fake  of  which  the  pad  is  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  the  prefent  too  often  neglected.  All  time 
is  in  a  manner  fwallowed  up  by  it.  On  futurity 
men  build  their  defigns  ;  on  futurity  they  reft  their 
hopes  ;  and  though  not  happy  at  the  prefent,  they 
always  reckon  on  becoming  lo,  at  fome  fubfequent 
period  of  their  lives.  This  propenfity  to  look  for¬ 
ward,  was  for  wife  purpofes  implanted  in  the  hu¬ 
man  bread.  It  ferves  to  give  proper  occupation 
to  the  adfive  powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  quicken  all 
its  exertions.  But  it  is  too  often  immoderately  in¬ 
dulged  and  grofsly  abufecl.  The  curiofity  which 
fometimes  prompts  perfons  to  inquire,  by  unlawful 
methods,  into  what  is  to  come,  is  equally  foolifh 
and  finful..  Let  us  redrain  all  defire  of  penetrat¬ 
ing  farther  than  is  allowed  us,  into  that  dark  and 
unknown  region.  Futurity  belongs  to  God  :  and 
happy  for  us  is  that  mj’fterious  veil  with  which  his 
wifdom  has  covered  it.  Were  it  in  our  power  to 
lift  up  the  veil,  and  to  behold  what  it  conceals, 
many  and  many  a  thorn  we  fhould  plant  in  our 

breads. 
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breafts.  Tbe  proper  and  rational  conduct  of  men 
with  regard  to  futurity,  is  regulated  by  two  confed¬ 
erations  :  Find,  that  much  of  what  it  contains,  mult 
remain  to  us  abfoluteiy  unknown  ;  next,  that  there 
are  alfo  fome  events  in  it  which  may  be  certainly 
known  and  forefeen. 

Fir  ft,  much  of  futurity  is,  and  rnufl  be,  entirely 
Unknown  to  us.  When  we  fpeculate  about  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  our  life,  and  the  events  which  are  to  fill 
it,  we  behold  a  river  which  is  always  flowing  ;  but 
which  foon  efcapes  out  of  our  fight,  and  is  covered 
with  mills  and  darknels.  Some  of  its  windings  we 
may  endeavour  to  trace  ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  very  fliort 
way  that  we  are  able  to  purfue  them.  In  endlefs 
conjedlures  we  quickly  find  ourfelves  bewildered  ; 
and,  often,  the  next  event  that  happens,  baffles  all 
the  realonmgs  we  had  formed  concerning  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  events.  The  confequence  which  follows 
from  this  that  all  the  anxiety  about  futurity, 
which  paffes  the  bounds  of  reafonable  precaution* 
is  unprofitable  and  vain.  Certain  meafures  are  in¬ 


deed  neceffary  to  be  taken  for  our  fafety.  We  are 
not  to  rufh  forward  inconfiderate  and  headlong. 
We  muft  make,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  provifion  for 
future  welfare  ;  and  guard  again  ft  dangers  which 
apparently  threaten.  But  having  done  this,  we  muff 
flop  ;  ana  leave  the  reft  to  him  who  difpofeth  of 
futurity  at  his  will.  He  who  ftteth  in  the  heavens 
laughs  at  the  wifdom  and  the  plans  of  worldly  men. 
Wherefore,  boafl  not  thy f elf  of  tomorrow  ;  for  thou 
knoweft  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  defpair  not  of  tomorrow  ;  for  it  may 
bring  forth  good  as  well  as  evil.  Vex  not  your- 
felves  with  imaginary  fears.  The  impending  black 
cloud,  to  which  you  look  up  with  fo  much  dread, 
may  pafs  by  harmlefs  ;  or  though  it  fhould  difeharge 
the  flora,  yet,  before  it  breaks,  you  may  be  lodged 
m  that  lowly  manfion  which  no" floras  ever  touch. 
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In  the  next  place,  there  are  in  futurity  fome  events 
which  may  be  certainly  forefeen  by  us,  through  all 
its  darknefs*  Firfl,  it  may  be  confidently  predict¬ 
ed,  that  no  fituation  into  which  it  will  bring  us 
{hall  ever  anfwer  fully  to  our  hopes,  or  confer  per¬ 
fect  happinefs.  This  is  as  certain  as  if  we  already 
law  it,  that  life,  in  its  future  periods,  will  continue 
to  be  what  it  has  heretofore  been  ;  that  it  will  be  a 
mixed  and  varied  (late  ;  a  checquered  feeneof  plea- 
fures  and  pains,  of  fugitive  joys  and  tranfient  griefs, 
fucceeding  in  a  round  to  one  another.  Whether 
we  look  forward  to  the  years  of  youth,  or  to  thofe 
of  manhood  and  advanced  life,  it  is  all  the  fame. 
The  world  will  be  to  us,  wThat  it  has  been  to  sen- 

•  V  O 

erations  pail.  Set  out,  therefore,  on  what  remains 
of  your  journey  under  this  perfuafion.  According 
to  this  rneafure,  eftimate  your  future  pleafures  ; 
and  calculate  your  future  gains.  Carry  always  a- 
long  with  you  a  modeft  and  temperate  mind.  Let 
not  your  expectations  from  the  years  that  are  to 
come  rife  too  high  ;  and  your  disappointments  will 
be  fewer,  and  more  eafily  fupported. 

Farther ;  this  may  be  reckoned  upon  as  certain, 
that  in  every  future  fituation  of  life,  a  good  con- 
fcience,  a  well  ordered  mind,  and  a  humble  truft 
in  the  favour  of  Heaven,  will  prove  the  effential 
ingredients  of  your  happinefs.  In  reflecting  upon 
the  paft,  you  have  found  this  to  hold.  Allure 
yourfelves  that  in  future,  the  cafe  will  be  the  fame. 
The  principal  correctives  of  human  vanity  and  dif- 
trels,  mud  be  fought  for  in  religion  and  virtue* 
Entering  on  paths  which  to  you  are  new  and  un¬ 
known,  place  yourfelves  under  the  conduCt  of  a  di¬ 
vine  guide.  Follow  the  great  Shepherd  of  If  rad , 
who,  amidft  the  turmoil  of  this  world,  leads  his 
flock  into  green  pafuresy  and  by  the  (fill  waters . 
As  you  advance  in  life,  fludy  to  improve,  both  in 
good  principle^  and  in  good  praCtice.  You  will 

be 
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be  enabled  to  look  to  futurity  without  fear,  if,  what¬ 
ever  it  brings,  it  (hall  find  you  regularly  employed 
in  doing  juft  ly>  loving  mercy ,  and  walking  humbly  with 
the  Lord  your  God . 

Laftly,  Whatever  other  things  may  be  dubious 
in  futurity,  two  great  events  are  undoubtedly  cer^ 
tain,  death  and  judgment.  1  hefe,  we  all  know, 
are  to  terminate  the  whole  courfe  of  time  ;  and  we 
know  them  to  be  not  only  certain,  but  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  us,  in  confequence  of  every  day 
that  pafiTes  over  our  heads.  To  thefe,  therefore, 
let  us  look  forward,  not  with  the  dread  of  children, 
but  with  that  manly  ferioufnefs  which  belongs  to 
men  and  Chriftians.  Let  us  not  avert  our  view' 
from  them,  as  if  we  could  place  them  at  fome 
greater  diftance  by  excluding  them  from  our 
thoughts.  This  indeed  is  the  refuge  of  too  many ; 
but  it  is  the  refuge  of  fools,  who  aggravate  thereby 
the  terrors  they  muft  encounter.  For  he  that  com - 
cthyfhall  comey  and  will  not  tarry.  To  his  coming, 
let  us  look  withafteady  eye  ;  and  as  life  advances 
through  its  progreflive  llages,  prepare  for  its  clofe, 
and  for  appearing  before  him  who  made  us. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  re¬ 
flexions  proper  to  be  made,  when  the  queftion  is 
put  to  any  of  us.  How  old  art  thou  ?  I  have  Shown 
with  what  eye  we  ihould  review  the  part  years  of  our 
life  ;  in  what  light  we  fliould  confider  the  prefent  ; 
and  with  what  difpofitions  look  forward  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  :  In  order  that  luch  a  queflion  may  always 
leave  fome  ferious  impreflion  behind  it ,  and  may 
difpofe  us  Jo  to  number  the  years  of  our  life,  that  w$ 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wijdom . 
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—When  1  became  a  man,  J put  away  childijh  things. 

JO  everything ,  fays  the  wife  man,  there  is  a 
jeajon  ;  and  a  time  to  every  purpofe  under  heaven* 
As  there  are  duties  which  belong  to  particular  fitu- 
ations  of  fortune,  fo  there  are  duties  alfo  which  re¬ 
mit  fiom  particular  periods  of  human  life.  In  every 
pei loci  cn  it,  indeed,  that  cornprehenflve  rule  takes 
place,  Fear  God}  and  keep  his  commandments  ;  for 
niis  is  the  whole  duty  of  man*' j*  Piety  to  God,  and 
charity  to  men,  are  incumbent  upon  perfons  of  ev- 
ery  age,  as  loon  as  they  can  think  and  a6t  Yet 
ihefe  virtues,  in  different  ftages  of  life,  affume  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  ;  and  when  they  appear  in  that  form 
which  is  rnoft  fuited  to  our  age,  they  appear  with 
peculiar  gracefulnefs  ;  they  give  propriety  to  con- 
uuft,  and  add  dignity  to  charadier.  In  former  dif- 
courfes  I  have  treated  of  the  virtues  which  adorn 
youth,  ana  of  the  duties  which  fpecia! jy  belong  to 
®  1  he  cncle  of  thole  duties  which  relpedt 

middle  age  is  indeed  much  larger.  As  that  is*  the 
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bufy  period  in  the  life  of  man  ;  it  includes  in  effe£l 
the  whole  compafs  of  religion,  and  therefore  cannot 
have  its  peculiar  charafter  fo  definitely  marked  and 
afcertained.  At  the  fame  time,  during  thofe  years 
wherein  one  is  fenfible  that  he  has  advanced  beyond 
the  confines  of  youth,  but  has  not  yet  paffed  into 
the  region  of  old  age,  there  are  feveral  things  which 
reflexion  on  that  portion  of  human  life  fuggefts,  or 
at  leafl  ought  to  fuggeft,  to  the  mind.  Inconfider- 
ate  muff  he  be,  who,  in  his  gradual  progrefs  through¬ 
out  middle  age,  pauies  not,  at  times,  to  think,  how 
a  r  he  is  now  receding  from  youth  ;  how  near  he 
draws  to  the  borders  of  declining  age  ;  what  part  it 
is  now  incumbent  on  him  to  a£t ;  what  duties  both 
God  and  the  world  have  a  title  to  expeft  from  him. 
To  thefe  I  am  at  prefent  to  call  your  attention  ;  as 
what  materially  concern  the  greatefl  part  of  thofe 
who  are  now  my  hearers. 


I.  I  begin  with  obferving,  that  the  firft  duty  of 
thofe  who  are  become  men  is,  as  the  text  expreffes 
it,  to  put  away  childijh  things .  The  feafon  of 
youthful  levities,  follies,  and  paffions,  is  now  over. 
Thefe  have  had  their  reign  ;  a  reign  perhaps  too 
long  ;  and  to  which  a  termination  is  certainly  proper 
at  lafh  Much  indulgence  is  due  to  youth.  Many 
tnings  admit  of  excufe  then,  which  afterwards  be« 
come  unpardonable.  Some  things  may  even  be 
graceful  in  youth,  which,  if  not  criminal,  are  at  lead 
ridiculous,  in  perfons  of  maturer  years.  It  is  a 
great  trial  of  witdom,  to  make  our  retreat  from 
youth  with  propriety  ;  to  affume  the  chara£ler  of 
manhood,  without  expofing  ourfelves  to  reproach* 
by  an  unfeafonable  remainder  of  juvenility,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  by  precife  and  difgufting  formality,  on 
the  other.  Nature  has  placed  certain  boundaries* 
y  which  file  diferiminates  the  pleafures,  aflions, 
and  employments,  that  are  fnited  to  the  different 
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ftages  of  human  life.  It  becomes  us,  neither  to  over¬ 
lap  thofe  boundaries  by  a  tranfition  too  ha  fly  and 
violent ;  nor  to  hover  too  long  on  6ne  fide  of  the 
limit,  when  nature  calls  us  topafsover  to  the  other. 

There  are  particularly  two  things  in  which  mid¬ 
dle  age  fhould  preferve  its  diflinaion  and  fepara- 
tion  from  youth  ;  thefe  are,  levities  of  behaviour, 
and  intemperate  indulgence  of  pleafure.  The  gay 
spirits  of  the  young  often  prompt  an  inconfiderate 
degree  of  levity,  lometimes  amufing,  fometimes  of- 
fen  five  ;  but  for  which,  though  betraying  them  oc- 

.  F  ^  ferious  dangers,  their  want  of  ex- 
penence  may  plead  excufe.  A  more  compofed  and 
manly  behaviour  is  expeCted  in  riper  years.  The 
affectation  of  youthful  vanities  degrades  the  dignity 
of  manhood  ;  even  renders  its  manners  lefs  agreea¬ 
ble  ;  and  by  awkward  attempts  to  pleafe,  produces 
contempt.  Cheerfulnefs  is  becoming  in  every  age. 
But  the  proper  cheerfulnefs  of  a  man  is  as  different 
from  the  levity  of  the  boy,  as  the  flight  of  the  eagle 
is  from  the  fluttering  of  a  fparrow  in  the  air. 

As  all  unfeafonable  returns  to  the  levity  of  youth 
ought  to  be  laid  afidc — an  admonition  which  e- 
qualiy  belongs  to  both  the  fexes — -flill  more  are  we 
to  guard  againft  thofe  intemperate  indulgencies  of 
pleafure,  to  which  the  young  are  unhappily  prone. 
From  thefe  we  cannot  too  foon  retreat.  They  open 
the  path  to  ruin,  in  every  period  of  our  days.  As 
long,  however,  as  thefe  exceffes  are  confined  to  the 
firfi  flage  of  life,  hope  is  left,  that  when  this  fever  of 
the  fpirits  fhall  abate,  fobriety  may  gain  the  afeend- 
ant,  and  wifer  counfels  have  pow’er  to  influence 
conduCf.  But  after  the  fealon  of  youth  is  pall,  if 
its  intemperate  fpirit  remain  ;  if,  inftead  of  liftening 
to  the  calls  of  honour,  and  bending  attention  to  the 
cares  and  the  bufinefs  of  men,  the  fame  courfe  of 
idlenefs  and  fenfuality  continue  to  be  purfued,  the 
cafe  becomes  more  defperate.  A  fad  prefumptiou 
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arifes,  that  long  immaturity  is  to  prevail  ;  and  that- 
the  pleafures  and  paffions  of  the  youth  are  to  fink 
and  overwhelm  the  man.  Difficult,  I  confefs,  it 
may  prove  to  overcome  the  attachments  which  youth¬ 
ful  habits  had  for  a  long  while  been  forming.  Hard* 
at  the  beginning,  is  the  talk,  to  impole  on  our  corn* 
du6t  reftraints  which  are  altogether  unaccuftomed 
and  new.  But  this  is  a  trial  which  every  one  mull 
undergo,  in  entering  on  new  fcenes  of  aflion,  and 
new  periods  of  life.  Let  thofe  who  are  in  this  fix¬ 
ation  bethink  themfelves,  that  all  is  now  at  (lake* 
Their  charafter  and  honour,  their  future  fortune 
and  fuccefsin  the  world,  depend  in  a  great  meafure 
on  the  fleps  they  take,  when  firft  they  appear  on 
the  ftage  of  aftive  life*  The  world  then  Jooks  to 
them  with  an  obferving  eye.  It  ftudies  their  be¬ 
haviour;  and  interprets  all  their  motions,  as  prefages 
of  the  line  of  future  conduft  which  they  mean  to 
hold.  Now,  therefore,  put  away  childijh  things  ; 
difmifs  your  former  trifling  amufements,  and  youth¬ 
ful  pleafures  ;  blaft  not  the  hopes  which  your 
friends  are  willing  to  conceive  of  you.  Higher  oc¬ 
cupations,  more  ferious  cares,  await  you.  Turn 
your  mind  to  the  fleady  and  vigorous  difcharge  of 
the  part  you  are  called  to  a£l.  This  leads  me, 

II.  To  point  out  the  particular  duties  which 
open  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  middle  period  of  life. 
They  are  now  come  forward  to  that  field  of  aflion 
where  they  are  to  mix  in  all  the  ftir  and  buflle  of 
the  world  ;  where  all  the  human  powers  are  brought 
forth  into  full  exercife  ;  where  ail  that  is  conceived 
to  be  important  in  human  affairs  is  inceffantly  go¬ 
ing  on  around  them.  The  time  of  youth  was  the 
preparation  for  future  action.  In  old  age  our  ac¬ 
tive  part  is  fuppofed  to  be  finiftied,  and  reft  is  per¬ 
mitted.  Middle  age  is  the  feafon  when  we  are  ex- 
p&ed  to  difplay  the  fruits  which  education  had 
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prepared  and  ripened.  In  this  world,  ali  of  us 
were  formed  to  be  affiflants  to  one  another.  The 
wants  of  fociety  call  for  every  man’s  labour,  and 
require  various  departments  to  be  filled  up.  They 
require  that  fome  be  appointed  to  rule,  and  others 
to  obey  ;  fome  to  defend  the  fociety  from  danger, 
others  to  maintain  its  internal  order  and  peace  • 
fome  to  provide  the  conveniences  of  life,  others  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  mind  •  many  to 
work  ;  others  to  contrive  and  direft.  In  Ihort, 
within  the  fphere  of  fociety  there  is  employment 
tor  every  one  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  employ¬ 
ments,  many  a  moral  duty  is  to  be  performed;  many 
a  re.sgious  grace  to  be  exercifed.  No  one  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  a  mere  blank  in  the  world.  No  rank 
nor  llation,  no  dignity  of  birth,  nor  extent  of  pof- 
eflious,  exempt  any  man  from  contributing  his  fhare 
pO  public  utility  and  good.  This  is  the  precept  of 
Goeu  This  is  the  voice  of  nature.  This  is  the 
juil  ounand  of  the  human  race  upon  one  another. 

One  of  the  hr  ft  quell  ions,  therefore,  which  every 
man  who  is  in  the  vigour  of  his  age  fhould  put  to 
Iiimfelf  is,  What  am  I  doing  in  this  world  ? 

hat  have  I  yet  done,  whereby  I  may  glorify  God, 
and  be  ufeful  to  my  fellows  ?  "  Do  I  properly  fill 
up  the  place  which  belongs  to  my  rank  and  llation  P 
IVill  any  memorial  remain  of  my  having  exifted  on 
the  earth?  or  are  my  days  paffmg fruitless  away, now 
when  I  might  be  of  fome  importance  in  the  fyftem 
of  human  affairs  P  Let  not  any  man  imagine 
that  he  is  of  no  importance,  and  has,  upon  that° ac¬ 
count,  a  privilege  to  trine  with  his  days  at  pleafure. 
Talents  have  been  given  to  all  ;  to  fome,  ten  ;  to 
others,  five  ;  to  others,  two.  Occupy  with  thefe * 
Ml  -f  come ,  is  the  command  of  the  ^reat  Alafter  to 
all.  Where  fuperior  abilities  are  poffeffed,  or  dif- 
tinguifixed  advantages  of  fortune  are  enjoyed,  a 
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wider  range  is  afforded  for  ufeful  exertion,  and  the 
world  is  intitled  to  expe£l  it.  But  among  thofe 
who  fill  up  the  inferior  departments  of  fociety, 
though  the  fphere  of  ufefulnefs  be  more  contrafled, 
no  one  is  left  entirely  infignificant.  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber,  that  in  all  Rations  and  conditions  the  import¬ 
ant  relations  take  place,  of  mailers  and  fervants, 
hufbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  friends,  citizens  and  fubje£ts.  The  difcharge 
of  the  duties  arifing  from  thofe  various  relations, 
fo  rms  a  great  portion  of  the  work  affigned  to  the 
middle  age  of  man.  Though  the  part  we  have  to 
a6l  may  be  confined  within  a  humble  line,  yet  if  it 
be  honourably  afted,  it  will  be  always  found  to 
carry  its  own  reward. 

Jn  fine,  induftry,  in  all  its  virtuous  forms,  ought 
to  inlpiritand  invigorate  manhood.  This  will  add 
to  it  both  fatisfa£iion  and  dignity  ;  will  make  the 
current  of  our  years,  as  they  roll,  flow  along  in  a 
clear  and  equable  ftream,  without  the  putrid  flag- 
nation  of  doth  and  idlenefs.  Idlenefs  is  the  great 
corrupter  of  youth  ;  and  the  bane  and  difhonour 
of  middle  age.  He  who,  in  the  prime  of  life,  finds 
time  to  hang  heavy  on  his  hands,  may  with  much 
reafon  fufpecl,  that  he  has  not  confulted  the  duties 
which  the  confideration  of  his  age  irnpofed  upon, 
him  ;  affuredly  he  has  not  confulted  his  own  hap- 
pinefs.  But  amidlt  all  the  buflle  of  the  world,  let 
us  not  forget, 

III.  To  guard  with  vigilance  againfl  the  peculiar 
dangers  which  attend  the  period  of  middle  life.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  in  the  prefent  flate  of 
things  there  is  no  period  of  man’s  age  in  which  his 
virtue  is  not  expofed  to  perils.  Pleafure  lays  its 
fnares  for  youth  :  And  after  the  feafon  of  youthful 
follies  is  pa  ft,  other  temptations,  no  lefs  formidable 
to  virtue,  prefentlv  arife.  The  Jove  of  pleafure  is 
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iucceeded  by  the  paffion  for  interefl.  In  this  paf- 
fion  the  whole  mind  is  too  often  abforbed  ;  and  the 
change  thereby  induced  on  the  chara&er  is  of  no 
amiable  kind.  Amidft  the  excefl'es  of  youth,  vir¬ 
tuous  affefitions  often  remain.  The  attachments  of 
friendfhip,  the  love  of  honour,  and  the  warmth  of 
fenfibility,  give  a  degree  of  lullre  to  the  charatter, 
and  cover  many  a  failing.  But  intereft,  when  it  is 
become  the  ruling  principle,  both  debafes  the  mind, 
and  hardens  the  heart.  It  deadens  the  feeling  of 
every  thing  that  is  fublime  or  refined.  It  contrads 
the  affe&ions  within  a  narrow  circle  ;  and  extin- 
guifhes  all  thole  fparks  of  generofity  and  tendernefs 
which  once  glowed  in  the  breaft. 

In  proportion  as  worldly  purfuits  multiply,  and 
competitions  rife,  ambition,  jealoufy,  and  envy, 
combine  with  intereft  to  excite  bad  paffions,  and  to* 
increafe  the  corruption  of  the  heart.  At  firft,  per¬ 
haps,  it  was  a  man’s  intention  to  advance  himfelf  in 
the  world  by  none  but  fair  and  laudable  methods. 
He  retained  for  fome  time  an  averfion  to  whatever 
appeared  dishonourable.  But  here,  he  is  encounter¬ 
ed  by  the  violence  of  an  enemy.  There,  he  is  fup- 
planted  by  the  addrefs  of  a  rival.  The  pride  of  a 
Superior  infults  him.  The  ingratitude  of  a  friend 
provokes  him.  Animofities  ruffle  his  temper. 
Sufpicions  poifon  his  mind.  He  finds,  or  imagines 
that  he  finds, the  artful  and  defigning  furrounding  him 
on  every  hand.  He  views  corruption  and  iniquity 
prevailing  ;  the  modeft  neglefied  ;  the  forward  and 
the  crafty  rifing  to  diftinftion.  Too  eafily,  from 
the  example  of  others,  he  learns  that  myftery  of 
vice,  called  the  way  of  the  world.  What  he  has 
learned  he  fancies  neceffary  to  pra&ife  for  his  own 
defence  ;  and  of  courfe  alfumes  that  fupple  and 
veriatile  charafler,  which  he  obferves  to  be  fre¬ 
quent,  and  which  often  has  appeared  to  him  fuc- 
cefsful. 
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To  thefe,  and  many  more  dangers  of  the  fame 
kind,  is  the  man  expofed  who  is  deeply  engaged  in 
a6tive  life.  No  fmall  degree  of  firmnefs  in  religi¬ 
ous  principle,  and  of  conftancy  in  virtue,  is  requi- 
fite,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  affimilated  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  world,  and  carried  away  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  evil  doers .  Let  him  therefore  call  to  mind 
thofe  principles  which  ought  to  fortify  him  againft 
fuch  temptations  to  vice.  Let  him  often  recolleft 
that,  whatever  his  ftation  in  life  may  be,  he  is  a  man  ; 
he  is  a  Chriftian.  Thefe  are  the  chief  charatlers 
which  he  has  to  fupport  ;  chara6lers  fuperior  far, 
if  they  be  fupported  with  dignity,  to  any  of  the 
titles  with  which  courts  can  decorate  him  ;  fuperior 
to  all  that  can  be  acquired  in  the  ftrife  of  a  bufy 
world.  Let  him  think,  that  though  it  may  be  de- 
firable  to  increafe  his  opulence,  or  to  advance  his 
rank,  yet  what  he  ought  to  hold  much  more  facred 
is,  to  maintain  his  integrity  and  honour.  If  thefe 
be  forfeited,  wealth  or  ftation  will  have  few  charms 
left.  They  will  not  be  able  to  proteft  him  long 
from  finking  into  contempt  in  the  eye  of  an  ob~ 
fervirrg  world.  Even  to  his  own  eye  he  will  at  laft; 

appear  bafe  and  wretched. - Let  not  the  affairs 

of  the  world  entirely  engrofs  his  time  and  thoughts. 
From  that  contagious  air  which  he  breathes  in  the 
midft  of  it,  let  him  fometimes  retreat  into  the  fa!u- 
tary  fhade  confecrated  to  devotion  and  to  wifdom. 
There,  converfing  ferioufly  with  his  own  foul,  and 
looking  up  to  the  Father  of  fpirits,  let  him  fludy  to 
calm  thofe  unquiet  paffions,  and  to  reftify  thofe 
internal  diforders,  which  intercourfe  with  the  world 
had  excited  and  increafed.  In  order  to  render  this 

medicine  of  the  mind  more  effeftual,  it  will  be 
highly  proper. 

That  as  we  advance  in  the  courfe  of  years, 
we  often  attend  to  t*ne  lapfe  of  time  and  life,  and  to 

the 
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the  revolutions  which  thefe  are  ever  effefting.  In 
this  meditation,  one  of  the  firft  reflections  which 
Ihould  occur  is,  how  much  we  owe  to  that  God  who 
hath  hitherto  helped  us  ;  who  hath  brought  us  on  fo 
far  in  life  ;  hath  guided  us  through  the  fiippery  paths 
of  youth,  and  now  enables  us  to  flourifh  in  the  ftrength 
of  manhood.  Lookback,  my  friends,  to  thofe  who 
llarted  along  withy  ourfelves  in  the  race  of  life.  Think 
how  many  of  them  have  fallen  around  you.  Ob- 
ferve  how  many  blank  fpaces  you  can  number  in  the 
catalogue  of  thofe  who  were  once  your  companions. 
If,  in  the  midft  of  fo  much  devaluation,  you  have 
been  preferved  and  bleffed  ;  conflder  ferioufly  what 
returns  you  owe  to  the  goodnefs  of  Heaven.  In- 
quire  whether  your  conduCt  has  correfponded  to 
thefe  obligations  ;  whether,  in  public  and  in  pri¬ 
vate,  you  have  honoured,  as  became  you,  the  God 
of  your  fathers  ;  and  whether,  amidfl  the  unknown 
occurences  that  are  yet  before  you,  you  have  ground 
to  hope  for  the  continued  protection  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty. 

Bring  to  mind  the  various  revolutions  which  you 
have  beheld  in  human  affairs,  fince  you  became 
aCtors  on  this  bufy  theatre.  RefleCt  on  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  men  and  manners,  in 
opinions  and  cuftorns,  in  private  fortunes,  and  in 
public  conduCt.  By  the  observations  you  have 
made  on  thefe,  and  the  experience  you  have  gained, 
have  you  improved  proportionally  in  wifdom  ? 
Have  the  changes  of  the  world  which  you  have 
witneffed,  loofened  all  unreafonable  attachment  to 
it  ?  Have  they  taught  you  this  great  leffon,  that, 
while  the  fajhion  of  the  world  is  ever  pajjing  away, 
only  in  God  and  in  virtue,  {lability  is  to  be  found  ? 
Of  great  ufe,  amidfl:  the  whirl  of  the  world,  are  fuch 
paufes  as  thefe  in  life  ;  fuch  refting  places  of  thought 
and  reflection  ;  whence  we  can  calmly  and  deliber-* 
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ately  look  back  on  the  pad,  and  anticipate  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

To  the  future,  we  are  often  calling  an  eager  eye, 
and  fondly  Itoring  it,  in  our  imagination,  with  many 
a  plealing  feene.  But  if  we  would  look  to  it,  like 
wife  men,  let  it  be  under  the  perfuafion  that  it  is 
nearly  to  refemble  the  pad,  in  bringing  forward  a 
mixture  of  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  of  griefs 
and  joys.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for  whatever 
it  may  bring,  let  us  cultivate  that  manly  fortitude 
of  mind,  which,  fupported  by  a  pious  trull  in  God, 
will  enable  us  to  encounter  properly  the  viciflitudes 
of  our  date.  No  quality  is  more  neceffary  than 
this,  to  them  who  are  palling  through  that  dormy 
leafon  of  life  of  which  we  now  treat.  Softnefs  and 
effeminacy,  let  them  leave  to  the  young  and  unex¬ 
perienced,  who  are  amufing  themfelves  with  florid 
profpefts  of  blifs.  But  to  thofe  who  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  middle  of  their  courfe,  who  are  fup- 
poled  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  world,  and  to 
know  that  they  have  to  flruggle  in  it  with  various 
hardships,  firmnefs,  vigour,  and  refolution,  are  dif- 
politions  more  fuitable.  They  mud  buckle  on 
well  this  armour  of  the  mind,  if  they  would  iffue 

forth  into  theconted  with  any  profpe£lof  fuccefs. _ 

While  we  thus  Rudy  to  correct  the  errors,  and  to 
provide  againd  the  dangers,  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  dage  of  life,  let  us  alfo, 


V-  Lay  foundation  for  comfort  in  old  age.. 
That  is  a  period  which  all  expefl  and  hope  to  fee  ; 
and  to  which,  amidd  the  toils  of  the  world,  men 
fometimes  look  forward,  not  without  fatisfaflion, 
as  to  the  period  of  retreat  and  red.  But  let  them 
not  deceive  themfelves.  A  joylefs  and  dreary  fea- 
fon  it  will  prove,  if  they  arrive  at  it  with  an  unim¬ 
proved,  or  corrupted  mind.  For  old  age,  as  for  eve- 
ly  other  thing,  a  certain  preparation  is  requidte ;  and 
Vol.  II.  N  that 
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that  preparation  confifts  chiefly  in  three  particulars 
in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  of  friends,  of  vir¬ 
tue.  There  is  an  acquifition  of  another  kind,  of 
which  it  is  altogether  needlefs  for  me  to  give  any 
recommendation,  that  of  riches.  But  though  this, 
by  many,  will  be  efteemed  a  more  material  acqui- 
iition  than  all  the  three  I  have  named,  it  may  be 
confidently  pronounced,  that  without  thefe  other 
requifites,  all  the  wealth  we  can  lay  up  in  ftore  will 
prove  inefficient  for  making  our  latter  days  pafs 
fmoothly  away. 

Firft,  He  who  wifhes  to  render  his  old  age  com¬ 
fortable,  fhould  fludy  betimes  to  enlarge  and  im¬ 
prove  his  mind  ;  and  by  thought  and  inquiry,  by 
reading  and  refle&ing,  to  acquire  a  tafle  for  ufeful 
knowledge.  This  will  provide  for  him  a  great  and 
noble  entertainment,  when  other  entertainments 
leave  him.  If  he  bring  into  the  folitary  retreat  of 
age  a  vacant,  uninformed  mind,  where  no  know¬ 
ledge  dawns,  where  no  ideas  rife,  which  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  feed  upon  within  itfelf,  many  a  heavy  and 
comfortlefs  day  he  mu  ft  neceflarily  pafs. — Next, 
When  a  man  declines  into  the  vale  of  years,  he 
depends  more  on  the  aid  of  his  friends,  than  in  anv 
other  period  of  his  life.  Then  is  the  time,  when 
he  would  efpecially  wifh  to  find  himfelf  furround- 
ed  by  feme  who  love  and  refpeft  him  ;  who  will 
bear  with  his  infirmities,  relieve  him  of  his  labours, 
and  cheer  him  with  their  fociety.  Let  him,  there¬ 
fore,  now,  in  the  fummer  of  his  days,  while  yet  ac¬ 
tive  and  flourishing,  by  afts  of  feafonable  kindnefs 
and  beneficence  enfure  that  love,  and  by  upright 
and  honourable  conduft  lay  foundation  for  that 
refpett,  which  in  old  age  he  would  wifh  to  enjoy. — - 
In  the  lafl  place,  Let  him  confider  a  good  confci- 
erce,  peace  with  God,  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  as 
the  mod  effe  final  confolations  he  can  poffefs,  when 
the  evil  days  /hall  comey  wherein,  otherwife,  he  is 

likely 
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likely  to  find  little  pleafure.  It  is  not  merely  by 
transient  a£ls  of  devotion  that  fuch  confolations  are 
to  be  provided.  The  regular  tenor  of  a  virtuous 
and  pious  life,  fpent  in  the  faithful  difcharge  of  all 
the  duties  of  our  ftation,  will  prove  the  bell  prepar¬ 
ation  for  old  age,  for  death,  and  for  immortality. 

Among  the  meafures  thus  taken  for  the  latter 
fcenes  of  life,  let  me  admonifh  every  one  not  to 
forget  to  put  his  worldly  affairs  in  order,  in  due 
time.  This  is  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  charac¬ 
ter,  to  his  family,  or  to  thofe,  whoever  they  be,  that 
are  to  lucceed  him  ;  but  a  duty  too  often  unwifely 
delayed,  from  a  childifh  averfion  to  entertain  any 
thoughts  of  quitting  the  world.  Let  him  not  truffc 
much  to  what  he  will  do  in  his  old  age.  Sufficient 
for  that  day,  if  he  fhall  live  to  fee  it,  will  be  the 
burden  thereof#  It  has  been  remarked,  that  as  men 
advance  in  years,  they  care  lefs  to  think  of  death. 
Perhaps  it  occurs  oftener  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
young,  than  of  the  old.  Feeblenefs  of  fpirit  rend¬ 
ers  melancholy  ideas  more  oppreffive  ;  and  after 
having  been  fo  long  accuftomed  and  inured  to  the 
world,  men  bear  worfe  with  any  thing  which  re¬ 
minds  them  that  they  muft  foon  part  with  it. — How¬ 
ever,  as  to  part  with  it  is  the  doom  of  all,  let  us 
take  rneafures  betimes  for  going  off  the  fiage,  when 
it  fhall  be  our  turn  to  withdraw,  with  decency  and 
propriety  ;  leaving  nothing  unfulfilled  which  it  is 
expedient  to  have  done  before  we  die.  To  live 
long,  ought  not  to  be  our  favourite  wifh,  fo  much 
as  to  live  well.  By  continuing  too  long  on  earth, 
we  might  only  live  to  witnefs  a  greater  number  of 
melancholy  fcenes,  and  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  a 
wider  compafs  of  human  woe.  He  who  has  ferv- 
ed  his  generation  faithfully  in  the  world,  has  duly 
honoured  God,  and  been  beneficent  and  ufeful  to 
tnankind  ;  he  who  in  his  life  has  been  refpedfed  and 
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beloved  ;  whofe  death  is  accompanied  with  the  fin- 
cere  regret  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  whofe  memo¬ 
ry  is  honoured  ;  that  man  has  fufficiently  fulfilled 
his  courfe,  whether  it  was  appointed  by  Providence 
to  be  long  or  fhort.  For  honourable  age  is  not  that 
\ which  Jlandeth  in  length  of  time ,  nor  that  which  is 
mea/ured  by  number  of  years ;  but  wifdom  is  the  gray 
hair  to  man  ;  and  an  unfpotted  life  is  old  age.* 

.*  Wifdorn,  iv.  S,  9. 
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- —Man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners 

go  about  thejlreets. 

This  is  a  fight  which  inceffantly  prefents 
itfelf.  Our  eyes  are  fo  much  accuftomed  to  it, 
that  it  hardly  makes  any  impreffion.  Throughout 
every  feafon  of  the  year,  and  during  the  courfe  of 
almoft  every  day,  the  funerals  which  pafs  along  the 
ftreets  fhow  us  man  going  to  his  long  home.  Were 
death  a  rare  and  uncommon  objeft  ;  were  it  only 
once  in  the  courfe  of  a  man’s  life,  that  he  beheld  one 
of  his  fellow  creatures  carried  to  the  grave,  a  folemn 
awe  would  fill  him  ;  he  would  Hop  ftiort  in  the 
midft  of  his  pleafures ;  he  would  even  be  chilled 
with  fecret  horror.  Such  impreflions,  however, 
would  prove  unfuit^ble  to  the  nature  of  ourprefent 
ftate.  When  they  became  fo  ftrong  as  to  render 
men  unfit  for  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  life,  they 
would  in  a  great  meafure  defeat  the  intention  of 
our  being  placed  in  this  world.  It  is  better  order¬ 
ed  by  the  wifdom  of  Providence,  that  they  fhould 
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be  weakened  by  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence  • 

and  fo  tempered  by  the  mixture  of  other  paffions, 

a<$  to  allow  us  to  go  on  freely  in  a&ing  our  parts  on 
earth.  °  r 

Yet,  familiar  as  death  is  now  become,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  fit,  that  by  an  event  of  fo  important  a 
nature,  fome  imprelfion  fhould  be  made  upon  our 
minds.  It  ought  not  to  pafs  over,  as  one  of  thofe 
common  incidents  which  are  beheld  without  con¬ 
cern,  and  awaken  no  reflection.  There  are  many 
things  which  the  funerals  of  our  fellow  creatures  are 
calculated  to  teach  ;  and  happy  it  were  for  the  gay 
and  aiffipated,  if  they  would  liflen  more  frequently 
to  the  inftrudlions  of  fo  awful  a  monitor.  In  the 
context,  the  wife  man  had  deferibed,  under  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  images  fuited  to  the  eaflern  ftyle,  the  growing 
infirmities  of  old  age,  until  they  arrive  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  which  concludes  them  ail  ;  when,  as  he  beauti¬ 
fully  expreffes  it,  the  filver  cord  being  loofened ,  and 
the  golden  bowl  broken ,  the  pitcher  being  broken  at 
the  fount  am ,  and  the  wheel  at  the  cijlerny  man  goeth 
to  his  long  homei  and  the  ?nourners  go'  about  tkejlreets. 
In  difeourfing  from  thefe  words,  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pofe  to  treat,  at  prefent,  of  the  inftruftions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  profpedi  of  our  oven  death.  I  am  to 
confine  rnyfelf  to  the  death  of  others  ;  to  confider 
^  the  moll  frequent  and  confiderable 
events  that  happen  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs  ; 
and  to  fhow  in  what  manner  we  ought  to  be  affeft- 
ed,  fir  ft,  by  the  death  of  flrangers,  or  indifferent 
perfons  ;  fecondly,  by  the  death  of  friends  ;  and 
thirdly,  by  the  death  of  enemies. 

I.  By  the  death  of  indifferent  perfons  ;  if  any 
can  be  called  indifferent,  to  whom  we  are  fo  near¬ 
ly  allied  as  brethren  by  nature,  and  brethren  in 
mortality.  When  we  obferve  the  funerals  that  pafs 
along  the  ftreets,  or  when  we  walk  among  the  mom. 
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uments  of  death,  the  firft  thing  that  naturally  flukes  us 
is  the  undiltinguifhing  blow,  with  which  that  common 
enemy  levels"a!l.  We  behold  a  great  promifcuous 
multitude  all  carried  to  the  fame  abode  ;  all  lodged  in 
the  fame  dark  and  filent  maniions.  There,  mingle 
perfons  of  every  age  and  charafter,  of  every  rank  and 
condition  in  life  ;  the  young  and  the  old,  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  the  gay  and  grave,  the  renowned  and 
the  ignoble.  A  few  weeks  ago,  mod  of  thole  whom 
we  have  feen  carried  to  the  grave,  walked  about  as 
we  do  now  on  the  earth  ;  enjoyed  their  friends,  be¬ 
held  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  were  forming  defies 
for  future  days.  Perhaps,  it  is  not  long  fincc  they 
were  engaged  in  feenes  of  high  feflivity.  I  or  them, 
perhaps,  the  cheerful  company  afferubted  ;  and  in 
the  midll  of  the  circle  they  fhone  with  gay  and 
pleafing  vivacity.  But  now— to  them,  all  is  final¬ 
ly  clofed  To  them  no  more  fhall  the  fealons  ie- 
turn  or  the  fun  rife.  No  more  fhall  they  hear  the 
voice  of  mirth,  or  behold  the  face  of  man.  They 
are  fwept  from  the  univerfe,  as  though  they  had 
never  been*  They  are  carried  away  as  with  ajlocd  . 
<The  wind  has  pajfed  over  them ,  and  they  are  gone 
When  we  contemplate  this  deiolation  or  the  hu¬ 
man  race  ;  this  final  termination  of  lo  many  hopes  ; 
this  filence  that  now  reigns  among  thole  who,  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  ago,  were  fo  bufy,  or  fo  gay  ;  who  can 
avoid  being  touched  with  fenfations  at  once  awlul 
and  tender  ?  What  heart  but  then  warms  with  the 
glow  of  humanity  ?  In  whole  eye  does  not  the  tear 
crather,  on  revolving  the  late  of  palling  and  fhoit 
fived  man  ?  Such  fenfations  are  fo  congenial  to  hu¬ 
man  nature,  that  they  are  attended  with  a  certain 
kind  of  forrowful  pleafure.  Even  voluptuaiies 
themfelves  fometimes  indulge  a  tafle  foi  funeital 
melancholy.  After  the  feftive  affembly  is  dilmifl- 
ed,  they  chufe  to  walk  retired  in  the  fhady  grove, 

and  to  contemplate  the  venerable  fepulchies  of  tlicu. 
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two  diff  7?“  melanchoIy  P^afure  arifes  from 
;  f.  ferments  meeting  at  the  fame  time 

_  J  breaft  ;  a  Sympathetic  fenfe  of  the  fhortnefs 

e  i|  2  °I  h’  rnd  a  perfuafl0n  tbat  Something 
n  "  f sa;h  5  whl<*  unite  at  the 

•t  hi  h  t  aPP°\ntaf°r  ^ing.  A  tomb, 

..  bfcn  iaid»  1S  a  monument  fituated  on 

the  C0Vfints  ot  botb  worlds.  It,  at  once  prefents 
to  us  the  termination  of  the  inquietudes  of  life,  and 

1"  -  —foie  us  tne  image  of  eternal  reft.  There  in 

*  ?;egant  exP*  effions  of  Job,  the  wicked  ceafe  from 
filing  ;  and  there  the  weary  be  at  reft.  There  the 

1\  rcft  toget!ier  ;  they  hear  not  the  voice  of  the 

oppreffor.  1  he  f mall  and  the  great  are  there  ;  and 
the  fervant  is  f  ree  from  his  majler.  It  is  very  re- 
niaikunle,  tnat  m  ail  languages,  and  among  all  na- 
‘Ons,  death  has  been  deferibed  in  a  ftyle  of  this 

Xmd  :  e*Preffbd  b?  figures  of  fpeech,  which  convey 
tveiy  where  the  fame  idea  of  reft,  or  fleep,  or  re- 

' eat  fr°m,tbe  e,/,is  of  bfe.  Such  a  ftvle  perfeftiy 
agrees  with  the  general  belief  of  the  foul’s  imrnortal- 

lty  l  but  afiuredly  conveys  no  high  idea  of  the 
boa fted  pleasures  of  the  world.  It  Rmws  how  much 
ad  mankind  have  felt  this  life  to  be  a  feene  of  trou- 

b  G  Cne  *'  3I?d  have  a§reed  opinion,  that 
peiiea  reft  is  to  be  expeaed  only  in  the  grave. 

^  Uref  fayS  fob>  afe  the  fmal 1  and  the  great. 

1  were  the  poor  man  lays  down  at  Iaft  the  burthen 

of  his  wearifome  life.  No  more  (hall  he  groan  unde- 

;he  ‘°p  “f  povrny  and  (oil.  No  m„?e  IhaU  he 
bear  the  mfolent  caUs  of  the  mailer,  from  whom  he 
received  his  fcanty  wages.  No  more  fhall  he  be 
railed  from  needful  Humber  on  his  bed  of  ftraw 
lior  be  hurried  away  from  his  homely  meal,  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  repeated  labours  of  the  day.  While  his 
humble  grave  is  preparing,  and  a  few  poor  and  de¬ 
cayed  neignbours  are  carrying  him  thither,  it  is 
good  for  us  to  think,  that  this  man  too  was  our 

brother ; 
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brother  5  that  for  him  the  aged  and  deftitute  wife, 
and  the  needy  children,  now  weep  ;  that,  neglefled 
as  he  was  by  the  world,  lie  pofiTeffed  perhaps  both 
a  found  underflanding,  and  a  worthy  heart ;  and 
is  now  carried  by  angels  to  reft  in  Abraham’s 
bofom.— At  no  great  diftance  from  him,  the  grave 
is  opened  to  receive  the  rich  and  proud  man.  For, 
as  it  is  faid  with  emphafis  in  the  parable,  the  rich 
man  alfc  died ,  and  zuas  buried*.  He  aljo  died.  His 
riches  prevented  not  his  fharing  the  fame  fate  with 
the  poor  man  ;  perhaps,  through  luxury,  they  ac¬ 
celerated  his  doom.  Then,  indeed,  the  mourners 
go  about  the  Jlreeis  ;  and  while,  in  all  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  woe,  his  funeral  is  prepared, 
his  h  eirs,  in  the  mean  time,  impatient  to  examine 
his  will,  are  looking  on  one  another  with  jealous 
eyes,  and  already  beginning  to  quarrel  about  the 
divifion  of  h  is  fob  fiance. - —One  day,  we  fee  car¬ 

ried  along  the  coffin  of  the  fmiling  infant ;  the  flow¬ 
er  juft  nipped  as  it  began  to  bloftbm  in  the  parents 
view  ;  and  the  next  day,  we  behold  the  young  man, 
or  young  woman,  of  blooming  form  and  prornifing 
hopes,  laid  in  an  untimely  grave.  While  the  fu¬ 
neral  is  attended  by  a  numerous,  unconcerned  com¬ 
pany,  who  are  difeourfmg  to  one  another  about 
the  news  of  the  day,  or  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
let  our  thoughts  rather  follow  to  the  houfe  of 
mourning,  and  reprefent  to  themfelves  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  there.  There,  we  fhould  fee  a  difconfolate 
family,  fitting  in  filent  grief,  thinking  of  the  fad 
breach  that  is  made  in  their  little  fociety,  and,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  looking  to  the  chamber  that  is 
now  left  vacant,  and  to  every  memorial  that  pre- 
fents  itfelf  of  their  departed  friend.  By  fuch  at¬ 
tention  to  the  woes  of  others,  the  felfifh  hardnefs 
of  our  hearts  will  be  gradually  foftened,  and  melted 
down  into  humanity. 

Another 
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Anotner  day,  we  follow  to  the  grave  one  who, 
in  Oid  age,  and  after  a  long  career  oflife,  has  in  full 
maturity  iurik  at  laft  into  reft.  As  we  are  going 
along  to  the  manfion  of  the  dead,  it  is  natural  for 
ns  to  think,  and  to  diicourfe,  of  all  the  changes 
which  fuch  a  perfon  has  feen  during  the  courfe  of 
his  life.  lie  has  palled,  it  is  likely,  through  varie¬ 
ties  of  fortune.  He  has  experienced  profperity 
and  adverfity.  He  has  feen  families  and  kindreds 
rife  and  fail.  He  has  feen  peace  and  war  fucceed- 
ing  in  their  turns  ;  the  face  of  his  country  under¬ 
going  many  alterations  ;  and  the  very  city  in  which 
he  dwelt  rifing,  in  a  manner,  new  around  hirn. 
After  all  he  has  beheld,  his  eyes  are  now  clofed  for 
ever.  He  was  becoming  a  ftranger  in  the  midft  of 
a  new  fucceflion  of  men.  A  race  who  knew  him 
not,  had  ariien  to  fill  the  earth.  Thus  paffes  the 
world  away.  Throughout  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
one  generation  pajfetli ,  and  another  generation  cometh; 
and  this  great  inn  is  by  turns  evacuated,  and  replen¬ 
ished  by  troops  of  fucceeding  pilgrims. — — O  vain 
and  i  neon  flan  t  world  !  O  fleeting  and  tranfient  life  ? 
When  will  the  fons  of  men  learn  to  think  of  thee 
as  they  ought  ?  When  will  they  learn  humanity 
from  the  afirbflions  of  their  brethren  •  or  modera¬ 
tion  and  wifdom,  from  the  feme  of  their  own  fugi¬ 
tive  ft  ate  ? - But,  now  to  come  nearer  to  ourfelves, 

let  us. 


II.  Consider  the  death  of  our  friends.  Want 
of  reflexion,  or  the  long  habits,  either  of  a  very  bu- 
fy,or  a  very  diffipated  life,  may  have  rendered  menin- 
fenfible  to  all  (uch  objects  as  I  have  now  deferibed. 
r]  he  ftranger,  and  the  unknown,  fall  utterly  un¬ 
noticed  at  their  fide.  Life  proceeds  with  them  in 
its  ufual  train,  without  being  effected  by  events  in 
which  they  take  no  perfonal  concern.  But  the  dif- 
folution  of  thole  ties  which  had  long  bound  men  to«* 
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gether,  in  intimate  and  familiar  union,  gives  a  pain¬ 
ful  (hock  to  every  heart.  When  a  family,  who,  for 
years,  had  been  living  in  comfort  and  peace,  are 
fuddenly  Chattered  by  fome  of  their  mod  beloved  or 
refpe£ted  members  being  torn  from  them  ;  when  the 
hufband  or  the  fpoule  are  feparated  for  ever  from 
the  companion  who,  amidfl  every  viciflitude  of  for¬ 
tune,  folaced  their  life  ;  who  had  fhared  all  their 
joys,  and  participated  in  all  their  forrows  ;  when 
the  weeping  parent  is  folding  in  his  arms  the  d  \  ;ng 
child  whom  he  tenderly  loved  ;  when  he  is  giving 
his  laft  blefling,  receiving  the  lafl  fond  adieu,  look- 
ingfor  the  lafl  time  on  that  countenance,  now  waft¬ 
ing  and  faded,  which  he  had  once  beheld  w  i t h  much 
delight  ;  then  is  the  time,  when  the  heart  is  made 
to  drink  all  the  bitternefs  of  human  woe. — But  I 
feek  not  to  wound  your  feelings  by  dwelling  on  thefe 
fad  descriptions.  Let  us  rather  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  manner  in  which  fuch  events  ought  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  improved,  fince  happen  they  mufl  in 
the  life  of  man. 

Then,  indeed,  is  the  time  to  weep.  Let  not  a 
-falfe  idea  of  fortitude,  or  miftaken  conceptions  of  re,- 
ligious  duty,  be  employed  to  reftrain  the  burfting 
emotion.  Let  the  heart  feek  its  relief,  in  the  free 
efFufion  of  juft  and  natural  for  row.  It  is  becoming 
in  every  one,  to  fhow,  on  fuch  occafions,  that  he 
feels,  as  a  man  ought  to  feel.  At  the  fame  time, 
let  moderation  temper  the  grief  of  a  good  man  and  a 
Chriftian.  He  mufl  not  forrow  like  thofe  who  have 
no  hope. .  As  high  elation  of  fpirits  befits  not  the 
joys,  fo  continued  and  overwhelming  dejeflion  fuits 
not  the  griefs  of  this  tranfitory  world.  Grief,  when 
it  goes  beyond  certain  bounds,  becomes  unmanly  ; 
when  it  lafls  beyond  a  certain  time,  becomes  un- 
feafonable.  Let  him  notrejedl  the  alleviation  which 
time  brings  to  all  the  wounds  of  the  heart,  but  dif¬ 
fer  excefhve  grief  to  fubfide,  by  degrees,  into  a  ten¬ 
der 
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*?el  anc^  affectionate  remembrance.  Let  him  con- 

.  er>  that^it  is  in  the  power  of  Providence  to  raife 
him  up  other  comforts  in  the  place  of  thofe  he  has 
loP.  Or,  it  his  mind,  at  prefent,  rejeft  the  thoughts 
of  fuch  confoiation,  let  it  turn  for  relief  to  the  prof- 
peci  or  a  future  meeting  in  a  happier  world.  This 
is  indeed  the  chief  foother  of  affiiaion  ;  the  moft 
powerful  balm  of  the  bleeding  heart.  It  aflifts  us 
to  view  death,  as  no  more  than  a  temporary  fepara- 
tion  from  friends.  They  whom  we  have  loved 
hill  live,  though  not  prefent  to  us.  They  are  only 
removed  into  a  different  manfion  in  the  houfe  of  the 
common  father.  The  toils  of  their  pilgrimage  are 
h  miffed  ;  and  they  are  gone  to  the  land  of  reft  and 
peace.  I  hey  are  gone  from  this  dark  and  troubled 
world,  to  join  the  great  affembly  of  the  juft;  and 
to  dwell  in  the  mid  ft  of  everlafling  light.  In  due 
time  we  hope  to  be  aftodated  with  them  in  thefe 
blifsful  habitations.  Until  this  feafon  of  reunion 
arrive,  no  pnciple  of  religion  difeourages  our  hold¬ 
ing  conelponaence  of  affediion  with  them  by  means 
o t  faith  and  hope. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  refpefl  the  virtues,  and  cherifli 
the  memory  of  the  deceafed.  Let  their  little  fail- 
2nb3  now  to i gotten.  Let  us  dwell  on  what  was 
amiable  in  their  chara&er,  imitate  their  worth,  and 
trace  their  fteps.  By  this  means,  the  remembrance 
of  thole  whom  we  loved  fhall  become  ufeful  and 
improving  to  us,  as  well  as  facred  and  dear  ;  if  we 
accuftom  ourfelves  to  conftder  them  as  ftill  fpeaking, 
and  exhorting  us  to  all  that  is  good  ;  if,  in  fitua- 
tions  where  our  virtue  is  tried,  we  call  up  their  re- 
fpefted  idea  to  view,  and,  as  placed  in  their  pre¬ 
fence,  think  of  the  part  which  we  could  act  before 
them  without  a  blufh. 

Moreover,  let  the  remembrance  of  the  friends 
whom  we  have  loft,  ftrengthen  our  affe&ion  to 
thole  that  remain.  The  narrower  the  circle  be¬ 
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comes  of  thofe  we  love,  let  us  draw  the  clofer  to¬ 
gether.  Let  the  heart  that  has  been  foftened  by  fur¬ 
row,  mellow  into  gentlenefs  and  kindnefs;  make 
liberal  allowance  for  the  weakneffes  of  others;  and 
divert  itfelf  of  the  little  prejudices  that  may  have 
formerly  prepoffeffed  it  againft  them.  The  greater 
havock  that  death  has  made  among  our  friends  on 
earth,  let  us  cultivate  connexion  more  with  God, 
and  heaven,  and  virtue.  Let  thole  noble  views 
which  man’s  immortal  charaXer  affords,  fill  and 
exalt  our  minds.  Paffengers  only  through  this  fub- 
lunary  region,  let  our  thoughts  often  alcend  to  that 
divine  country,  which  we  are  taught  to  confider  as 
the  native  feat  of  the  foul.  There,  we  form  con¬ 
nexions  that  are  never  broken.  There,  we  meet 
with  friends  who  never  die.  Among  celertial  things, 
there  is  firm  and  lading  conrtancy,  while  all  that  is 

on  earth  changes  and  partes  away. - Such  are 

fome  of  the  fruits  we  fhould  reap  from  the  tender 
feelings  excited  by  the  death  of  friends.  But  they 
are  not  only  our  friends  who  die.  Our  enemies  al- 
fo  mart  go  to  their  long  home .  Let  us,  therefore. 


III.  Consider  how  we  ought  to  be  affected, 
when  they,  from  whom  fufpicions  have  alienated, 
or  rivalry  has  divided  us  ;  they,  with  whom  we  have 
long  contended,  or  by  whom  we  imagine  ourfelves 
to  have  fuffered  wrong,  are  laid,  or  about  to  be  laid, 
in  the  grave.  How  inconfiderable  then  appear 
thofe  broils  in  which  we  had  been  long  involved, 
thofe  contefls  and  feuds  which  we  thought  were  to 
iaft  for  ever  ?  The  awful  moment  that  now  termi¬ 
nates  them,  makes  us  feel  their  vanity.  If  there  be 
a  fpark  of  humanity  left  in  the  bread,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  our  common  fate  then  awakens  it.  Is 
there  a  man,  who,  if  he  were  admitted  to  (land  by 
the  death  bed  of  his  bitterert  enemy,  and  beheld  him 
enduring  that  con  {lift  which  human  nature  mu  ft  dif¬ 
fer 
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fer  at  the  laft,  would  not  be  inclined  to  ftretch  forth 
the  hand  of  friendfliip,  to  utter  the  voice  of  for-. 
givenefs,  and  to  wifh  for  perfedl  reconciliation  with 
hun  before  he  left  the  world  ?  Who  is  there  that 
when  he  behold/  the  remains  of  his  adverfarV  de- 
pofited  in  the  duff,  feels  not,  in  that  moment,  fome 
relent) ngs  at  the  remembrance  ofthofe  part  animof- 

ities  which  mutually  embittered  their  life  ? _ “  There 

jies  the  man  witii  whom  I  contended  fo  long,  {]-, 
“  lent  and  ™ute  for  ever.  He  is  fallen  ;  and  lam 
u  acout  to  follow  him.  How  poor  is  the  advanU 
aoe  which  I  now  enjoy  ?  Where  are  the  fruits  of 
“  ali  our  contefl s  ?  In  a  fliort  time  we  (hall  be  laid 
^  together  ;  and  no  remembrance  remain  of  either  of 
us,  under  the  fun.  How  many  miflakes  may 
2  there  have  been  between  us  ?  Had  not  he  his  vir- 
€c  tues  and  good  qualities,  as  well  as  1  ?  When  we 
2  both  appear  before  the  judgment  feat  of  God, 
^fiialll  be  found  innocent  and  free  of  blame,  for 

'"all  the  enmity  I  have  borne  to  him?”— _ My 

friends,  let  tne  anticipation  ofluch  fentiments  ferve 
n°w  to  corredi  the  inveteracy  of  prejudice,  to  cool 
the  heat  of  anger,  to  allay  the  fiercenefs  of  refent- 
ment.  How  unnatural  is  it  for  animofities  fo  laft- 
ing  to  polfefs  the  hearts  of  mortal  men,  that  no- 
thmg  can  extinguifh  them,  but  the  cold  hand  of 
fieatn  ?  Is  there  not  a  fuflicient  proportion  of  evils 
in  the  fliort  fpan  of  human  life,  that  we  feek  to  in- 
creafe  their  number,  by  rufhing  into  unneceflary 
con  lefts  with  one  anotner  ?  When  a  few  funs  more 


nave  rolled  over  our  heads,  friends  and  foes  fh all 
have  retreated  together  ;  and  their  love  and  their 
hatred  be  equally  buried.  Let  our  few  days,  then, 
be  fpent  in  peace.  While  we  are  ali  journeying 
onwards  to  death,  let  us  rather  bear  one  another's 
our  dens  y  than  harafs  one  another  by  the  way.  Let 
us  i  moo  ill  and  cheer  the  road  as  much  as  we  can, 
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rather  than  fill  the  velley  of  our  pilgrimage  with  the 
hateful  monuments  of  our  contention  and  flrife. 


Thus  I  have  fet  before  you  fome  of  thofe  medi¬ 
tations  which  are  naturally  iuggefted  by  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  death  around  us ;  by  the  death  of  (hangers, 
of  friends,  and  of  enemies.  Becaufe  topics  of  this 
nature  are  obvious,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  they 
are  without  ufe.  They  require  to  be  recalled,  re¬ 
peated,  and  enforced.  Moral  and  religious  in- 
firu6lion  derives  its  efficacy,  not  fo  much  from  what 
men  are  taught  to  know,  as  from  what  they  are 
brought  to  feel.  It  is  not  the  dorman  knowledge 
of  any  truths,  but  the  vivid  impreffion  of  them, 
which  has  influence  on  praflice.  Neither  let  it  be 
thought,  that  fuch  meditations  are  unfeafonable  in- 
trufions  upon  thofe  who  are  living  in  health,  in  af¬ 
fluence  and  eafe.  There  is  no  hazard  of  their  mak¬ 
ing  too  deep  or  painful  an  impreffion.  The  gloom 
which  they  occafion  is  tranfient;  and  will  foon, 
too  foon,  it  is  probable,  be  dxrpelied  by  the  fucceed- 
ing  affairs  and  pleafures  of  the  world.  To  wifdom 
it  certainly  belongs,  that  men  fhould  be  impreffed 
with  juft  views  of  their  nature,  and  their  flate  ;  and 
the  pleafures  of  life  will  always  be  enjoyed  to  moft 
advantage  when  they  are  tempered  with  ferious 
thought.  There  is  a  time  to  mourn ,  as  well  as  a  time 
to  rejoice.  There  is  a  virtuous  for  row,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  laughter .  There  is  a  fadnefs  of  the  conn - 
tenance ,  by  which  the  heart  is  made  better. 
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Be  not  deceived :  Evil  communications  corrupt  good, 

manners. 


rip* 

JL  HOUGH  human  nature  be  now  fallen 
from  its  original  honour,  feveral  good  principles 
Rill  remain  in  the  hearts  of  men*  There  are  few, 
if  any,  on  whole  minds  the  reverence  for  a  Su¬ 
preme  Being  continues  not,  in  fome  degree,  impreff- 
ed.  In  every  breaft,  fome  benevolent  affedions 
are  found  ;  and  confcience  Rill  retains  a  fenfe  of  the 
diflinbtion  between  moral  good  and  evil.  Thefe 
principles  of  virtue  are  always  fufceptible  of  im¬ 
provement  ;  and,  in  favourable  fituations,  might 
have  a  happy  influence  on  prabiice.  But  fuch  is 
the  frailty  of  our  nature,  and  fo  numerous  are  the 
temptations  to  evil,  that  they  are  in  perpetual  haz¬ 
ard  of  being  either  totally  effaced,  or  fo  far  weak¬ 
ened,  as  to  produce  no  effebl,  on  condubf.  They 
are  good  feed  originally  fown  in  the  heart ;  but 
which  require  culture,  in  order  to  make  them  rife 
to  any  maturity.  If  left  without  affiftan ce,  they 
are  likely  to  be  Rifled  by  that  profufion  of  noxious 
weeds  which  the  foil  fends  forth  around  them. 

,  Among 
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Among  the  numerous  caufes  which  introduce  cor¬ 
ruption  into  the  heart,  and  accelerate  its  growth,  none 
is  more  unhappily  powerful  than  that  which  is  point¬ 
ed  out  in  the  text,  under  the  defeription  of  evil  com¬ 
munications  ;  that  is,  the  contagion  which  is  dilFufed 
by  bad  examples,  and  heightened  by  particular  con- 
ne6hons  with  perfons  of  loofe  principles,  ordiffolute 
morals.  This,  in  a  licentious  (late  ot  fociety,  is 
the  mod  common  fource  of  thofe  vices  and  dis¬ 
orders  which  fo  much  abound  in  great  cities;  and 
often  proves,  in  a  particular  manner,  fatal  to  the  s 
young ;  even  to  them  whofe  beginnings  were  once 
aufpicious  and  promifing.  It  may  therefore  be  an 
ufd'ul  employment  of  attention,  to  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  principle  of  corruption  ;  to  examine 
the  means  by  which  evil  communications  gradually 
undermine,  and  at  lafi  deftroy  good  manncrsy  or 
(which  here  is  the  proper  fignification  of  the  original 
word)  good  morals.  It  is  indeed  difagreeable  to  con¬ 
template  human  nature,  in  this  downward  courfe 
Ol  its  progi efs.  JLsut  ]t  is  always  profitable  to  know 
our  own  infirmities  and  dangers.  The  confidera- 
tion  of  them  will  lead  me  to  fuggefi  fome  of  the 
means  proper  to  be  ufed,  for  preventing  the  mifehiefs 
anfing  from  evil  communications. 


’Agreeably  to  what  I  obferved,  of  certain  vir¬ 
tuous  pnnciples  oemg  inherent  m  human  nature, 
there  are  few  but  who  fet  out  at  fir  ft  on  the  world 
with  good  difpofitions.  The  warmth  which  be¬ 
longs  to  youth  naturally  exerts  itfelf  in  generous 
feelings,  and  fentiments  of  honour  ;  in  ftrong  at¬ 
tachment  to  fiiends,  and  the  other  emotions  of  a 
kind  and  tender  heart.  Almoft  all  the  plans  with 
which  perfons  who  have  been  liberally  educated 
begin  the  world,  aie  conne£ied  with  honourable 
Views.  At  that  period  they  repudiate  whatever  is 
mean  or  bafe.  It  is  pleafing  to  them  to  think,  of 
Vol.  II.  O  commanding 
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commanding  the  efteem  ofthofe  among  whom  they 
live,  and  oi  acquiring  a  name  among  men.  But 
alas !  how  foon  does  this  flattering  profpect  begin 
to  be  overcaft  !  Defires  of  pleafure  ufher  in  tempta- 
tion,  and  forward  the  growth  ofdiforderly  paflions. 
Minifters  of  vice  are  feldom  wanting  to  encourage 
and  flatter  the  paffions  of  the  young.  Inferiors  ftudy 
to  creep  into  favour,  by  fervile  obfequioufnefs  to  all 
their  defires  and  humours.  Glad  to  find  any  apol¬ 
ogy  for  the  indulgences  of  which  they  are  fond,  the 
young  too  readily  liften  to  the  voice  of  thofe  who 
lUggeft  to  them,  that  ftiidl  notions  of  religion,  order, 
and  virtue,  are  old  fafhioned  and  illiberal  ;  that 
the  leftraints  whicn  they  impole  are  only  fit  to  be 
prefcribed  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  firfl  fiage  of  pu¬ 
pillage  ;  or  to  be  preached  to  the  vulgar,  who  ought 
to  be  kept  within  the  clofefl  bounds  of  regularity 
and  fubjefilion.  But  the  goodnefs  of  their  hearts, 
it  is  infinuated  to  them,  and  the  liberality  of  their 
views,  will  fully  juflify  their  emancipating  them- 
felves,  in  fome  degree,  from  the  rigid  difcipline  of 
parents  and  teachers. 

Soothing  as  fuch  infinuations  are  to  the  youthful 
and  inconfiderate,  their  firfl  fleps,  hoivever,  in  vice, 
are  cautious  and  timid,  and  occafionally  checked 
by  remorfe.  As  they  begin  to  mingle  more  in  the 
tvorld,  and  emerge  into  the  cirles  of  gaiety  and 
pleafure,  finding  thefe  loofe  ideas  countenanced  by 
too  general  pradice,  they  gradually  become  bolder 
in  the  liberties  they  take.  If  they  have  been  bred 
to  bufinefs,  they  begin  to  tire  of  induflry,  and  look 
with  contempt  on  the  plodding  race  of  citizens.  If 
they  be  of  fuperior  rank,  they  think  it  becomes 
them  to  refemble  their  equals  ;  to  affume  that  free¬ 
dom  of  behaviour,  that  air  of  forwardnefs,  that  tone 
of  diffipation,  that  ealy  negligence  of  thofe  with 
whom  they  converfe,  which  appear  fafhionable  in 
high  life.  If  affluence  of  fortune  unhappily  con¬ 
cur 
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cur  to  favour  their  inclinations,  amufements  an& 
diverfions  fucceed  in  a  perpetual  round  ;  night  and 
day  are  confounded  ;  gaming  fills  up  their  vacant 
intervals  ;  they  live  wholly  in  public  places  ;  ihey 
run  into  many  degrees  of  excefs,  difagreeable  even 
to  themfelves,  merely  from  weak  complaifance,  and 
the  fear  of  being  ridiculed  by  their  lodle  allbciates. 
Among  thefe  allbciates,  the  moil  hardened  and  de¬ 
termined  always  take  the  lead.  The  reft  follow* 
them  with  impdcit  iubmiffion  ;  and  make  proficiency 
in  the  fehooi  ol  iniquity,  in  exaft  proportion  to  the 
iveaknefc  of  their  underitandings,  and  the  ftrength 
of  their  paffions. 

How  many  pafs  away,  after  this  manner,  fomeof 
the  moft  valuable  years  ol  their  life,  toftiha  whirl¬ 
pool  of  what  cannot  be  called  plealure,  fo  much  as 
mere  gidditieis  and  folly  :  Id  the  habits  of  perpetu¬ 
al  connection  with  idle  or  licentious  company,  all 
re  (left  ion  is  loft  ;  while  circulated  from  one  empty 
head,  and  one  thoughtlefs  heart,  to  another,  folly 
Inoots  up  into  all  itsrnoft  ridicu  lousforms  ;  prompts 
the  extravagant,  unmeaning  frolic  in  private;  or 
1  allies  forth  in  public  into  mad  riot ;  impelled  fome- 
times  by  intoxication,  fometimes  by  mere  levity  cl 

r  •  «  J 

Ipints. 

All  the  while,  amidft  this  wholecourfe  of  juvenile 
infatuation,  I  readily  admit,  that  much  good  na¬ 
ture  may  ftill  remain.  Generohty  and  attachments 
may  he  found;  nay,  fome  awe  of  religion  may  flill 
fab  ft  ft,  and  fome  remains  of  thole  good  impreffions 
which  were  made  upon  the  mind  in  early  days.  It 
might  yet  be  very  poffible  to  reclaim  fuch  perlons, 
and  to  form  them  for  ufcful  and  refpeaable  ftations 
in  the  world,  tr  virtuous  and  improving  lociety 
ftiould  happily  fucceed  to  the  place  of  °that  idle 
crew  with  whom  they  now  affociate  ;  if  important 
buftnefs  fliould  occur,  to  bring  them  into  a  differ¬ 
ent  fphere  of  aftion  ;  or  if  fome  feafonable  ftroke 
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of  affliflion  fhould  in  mercy  be  lent,  to  recai  them 
to  themlelves,  and  to  awaken  ferious  and  manly 
thought.  But,  if  youth  and  vigour,  and  flowing 
foitune  continue;  if  a  fimilar  fucceflion  of  com- 
panions  go  on  to  amufe  them,  to  engrofs  their  time, 

and  to  Air  up  their  paffions ;  the  day  of  ruin _ let 

them  take  heed  and  beware  ! — the  day  of  irrecover¬ 
able  ruin  begins  to  draw  nigh.  Fortune  is  fquand- 
ered;  health  is  broken;  friends  are  offended,  af¬ 
fronted,  eftranged;  aged  parents,  perhaps,  fent  af¬ 
fixed  and  mourning  to  the  dufl. 

There  are  certain  degrees  of  vice  which  are  chief¬ 
ly  damped  with  the  chara£ler  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
the  contemptible  ;  and  there  are  alfo  certain  limits, 
beyond  which  if  it  pafs,  it  becomes  odious  and  ex¬ 
ecrable.  It,  to  other  corruptions  which  the  heart 
has  already  received,  be  added  the  infufion  of  flop¬ 
tical  principles,  that  worft  of  all  the  evil  communi¬ 
cations  of  finners,  the  whole  of  morals  is  then  on 
the  point  of  being  overthrown.  For,  every  crime 
can  then  be  palliated  to  confluence ;  every  check 
and  reffraint  which  had  hitherto  remained,  is  taken 
away.  He  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  courfe, 
Toothed  himfelf  with  the  thought,  that  while  he  in¬ 
dulged  his  defires,  he  did  hurt  to  no  man;  nowprelT- 
ed  by  the  neceffity  of  fupplying  thofe  wants  into 
which  his  expenfive  pleafures  have  brought  him, 
goes  on  without  remorfe  to  defraud  and  to  opprefs. 
The  lover  of  pleafure  now  becomes  hardened  and 
cruel ;  violates  his  trufl  or  betrays  his  friend;  be¬ 
comes  a  man  of  treachery  or  a  man  of  blood;  fatis- 
fying,  or  at  leaft  endeavouring  all  the  while  to  fat- 
isfy  himfelf,  that  circumflances  form  his  excufe ; 
that  by  necefiity  he  is  impelled ;  and  that,  in  grat¬ 
ifying  the  paffions  which  nature  had  implanted 
within  him,  he  does  no  more  than  follow  nature. 

Miferable  and  deluded  man  !  to  what  art  thou 
come  at  the  laft  ?  Doft  thou  pretend  to  follow  na¬ 
ture. 
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tu re,  when  thou  art  contemning  the  laws  of  the 
God  of  nature?  when  thou  art  ftifling  his  voice 
within  thee,  which  remondrates  againd  thy  crimes  ? 
when  thou  art  violating  the  bed  part  of  thy  nature* 
by  counterading  the  diXates  of  jufticeand  human¬ 
ity  ?  Doft  thou  follow  nature,  when  thou  rendered 
thyfelf  an  ufelefs  animal  on  the  earth ;  and  not 
ufelefs  only,  but  noxious  to  the  fociety  to  which 
thou  belonged,  and  to  which  thou  art  a  difgrace  ; 
noxious,  by  the  bad  example  thou  had  fet  ;  nox¬ 
ious  by  the  crimes  thou  had  committed;  facriflcing 
innocence  to  thy  guilty  pleafures,  and  introducing 
fhame  and  ruin  into  the  habitations  of  peace  ;  de¬ 
frauding  of  their  due  the  unfufpicious  who  have 
truded  thee  ;  involving  in  the  ruins  of  thy  fortune, 
many  a  worthy  family ;  reducing  the  indudrious 
and  the  aged  to  mifery  and  want  ;  by  all  which,  if 
thou  had  efcaped  the  deferved  fword  of  judice, 
thou  had  at  lead  brought  on  thyfelf  the  refentment, 
and  the  reproach,  of  all  the  refpeXable  and  the 
worthy. — -Tremble  then  at  the  view  of  the  gulph 
which  is  opening  before  thee.  Look  with  horror  at 
the  precipice,  on  the  brink  of  which  thou  danded  : 
and  if  yet  a  moment  be  left  for  retreat,  think  how 
thou  mayed  efcape,  and  be  faved. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  propofed  as  the  next 
head  of  difeourfe ;  to  fugged  fome  means  that  may 
be  ufed  for  dopping  in  time  the  progrefs  of  fuch 
mifehiefs  ;  to  point  out  fome  remedies  againd  the 
fatal  infeXion  of  evil  communications , 


The  did  and  mod  obvious  is,  to  withdraw  from 
all  affociations  with  bad  men,  with  perfons  either 
of  licentious  principles,  or  of  diforderly  conduX. 
I  have  diown  to  what  iffue  fuch  dangerous  con¬ 
nexions  are  apt  to  bring  men  at  lad.  Nothing, 
therefore  is  of  more  importance  for  the  young,  to 
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wiiom  I  now*  chiefly  addrefs  myfelf,  than  to  be 
car  etui  in  the  choice  of  their  friends  and  compan¬ 
ions*  This  choice  is  too  frequently  made  without 
much  thought,  or  is  determined  by  fome  cafual 
connection;  and  yet  very  often  the  whole  fate  of 
their  future  life  depends  upon  it.  The  circum- 
fiances  which  chiefly  attraft  the  liking  and  the 
friendfhip  of  youth,  are  vivacity,  good  humour,  en¬ 
gaging  manners,  and  a  cheerful  or  eafy  temper; 
qualities,  I  cornels,  amiable  in  themfelves,  and 
ufefui  and  valuable  in  their  place.  But  I  intreat 
you  to  remember,  that  thefe  are  not  all  the  quaL 
ities  requifite  to  form  an  intimate  companion  or 
friend.  Something  more  is  flill  to  be  looked  for ; 
a  found  underftanding,  a  fteady  mind,  a  firm  at¬ 
tachment  to  principle,  to  virtue  and  honour.  As 
only  folid  bodies  polifh  well,  it  is  only  on  the  fub- 
ftantial  ground  of  thefe  manly  endowments,  that 
tne  other  amiable  qualities  can  receive  their  proper 
luftre.  Deflitute  of  thefe  effential  requifites,  they 
fhine  with  no  more  than  a  tinfel  brilliancy.  It  may 
iparkle  for  a  little,  amid  ft  a  few  circles  of  the  friv¬ 
olous  and  fuperficial  ;  but  it  impofes  not  on  the 
difcernthent  of  the  public.  The  world  in  general, 
feldom,  after  a  fhort  trial,  judges  amifs  of  the  char¬ 
ters  of  men.  You  may  be  allured,  that  its  char- 
after  of  you  will  be  formed  by  the  company  you 
frequent ;  and  how  agreeable  foever  they  may  feem 
be,  if  nothing  is  to  be  found  among  them  but 
Iiollow  qualities,  and  external  accomplishments, 
they  loon  fall  down  into  the  cl  a  fs,  at  be  ft,  of  the 
infignificaqf,  perhaps  of  the  worthless  *  and  you 
fink,  of  courfc,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  into 
the  lame  despicable  rank. 

Allow  me  to  warn  you,  that  the  moft  gay  and 
pleafing,  are  fometimes  the  trod  infidious  and  dang¬ 
erous  companions  ;  an  admonition  which  refpefts 
both  the  fixes*  Often  they  attach  themfelves  to 
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you  from  interefted  motives ;  and  if  any  taint  or 
fufpicion  lie  on  their  character,  under  the  cover  of 
your  rank,  your  fortune,  or  your  good  reputation, 
they  feek  protection  for  thernfelves.  Look  round 
you,  then,  with  attentive  eye,  and  weigh  characters 
well  before  you  conneCt  yourlelves  tooclofeiy  with 
any  who  court  your  iociety.  He  that  walketh  with 
wife  men  Jhall  be  wife  ;  but  a  companion  of  fools  fhall 
be  dejlroyed.  Wherefore,  enter  not  thou  into  the  counf el 
of  the  fcorner.  Walk  not  in  the  way  with  evil  men  ;  de¬ 
void  it ;  pafs  not  by  it ,  turn  from  it ,  and  pafs  away*. 


In  order  to  prevent  the  influence  of  evil  com - 
muni  cations,  it  is  farther  needful,  that  you  fix  to 
yourfelves  certain  principles  of  conduct,  and  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  determined  on  no  occafion  to  fwerve 
from  them.  Setting  the  confideration  of  religion 
and  virtue  afide,  and  attending  merely  to  interefl 
and  reputation,  it  will  be  found,  that  he  who  en¬ 
ters  on  aCtive  life  without  having  afeertained  fome 
regular  plan,  according  to  which  he  is  to  guide  him- 
lelf,  will  be  unprofperous  in  the  whole  of  his  fub- 
fequent  progrefs.  But  when  conduCt  is  viewed  in 
a  moral  and  religious  light,  the  effeCt  of  having  fixed 
no  principles  of  aCtion  ;  of  having  formed  no  lauda¬ 
ble  ftandard  of  character,  becomes  more  obvioufly 
fatal.  For  hence  it  is,  that  the  young  and  thought- 
lefs  imbibe  fo  readily  the  poifon  of  evil  communica¬ 
tions ,  and  fall  a  prey  to  every  feducer.  They  have 
no  internal  guide  whom  they  are  accuRomed  to 
follow  and  obey  ;  nothing  within  thernfelves,  that 
can  give  firrrjnefs  to  their  conduCt.  They  are  of 
courfe  the  victims  of  momentary  inclination  or  ca¬ 
price  ;  religious  and  good  by  harts,  when,  during 
the  abfence  of  temptation  and  tempters,  the  virtu¬ 
ous  principle  flirs  within  them  ;  but  never  long  the 
lame  ;  changing  and  fluctuating  according  to  the 


*  Prov.  xiii.  20.  Prov-  iv.  14, 
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paffion  that  chances  to  rife,  or  the  infligation  of 
thofe  with  whom  they  have  connefted  themfelves. 
They  are  failing  on  a  dangerous  fea,  which  abounds 
with  rocks;  without  compafs,  by  which  to  direft  their 
courfe  ;  or  helm,  by  which  to  guide  the  veflel. 
Whereas,  if  they  a&ed  on  a  fyftem,  if  their  behav¬ 
iour  made  it  appear  that  they  were  determined  to 
condud  themfelves  by  certain  rules  and  principles, 
not  only  would  they  efcape  innumerable  dangers, 
but  they  would  command  refped  from  the  licen¬ 
tious  themfelves.  Evil  doers  would  ceafe  to  Jay 
their  Inares  tor  one  whom  they  faw  moving  above 
them,  in  a  higher  fphere,  and  with  a  more  fteadv 

r  >  t  >  J 

co  urie0 

As  a  father  corrective  of  evil  communications,  and 
as  a  foundation  to  thofe  principles  which  you  lay 
down  for  conduct,  let  me  advife  you  fometimes  to 
think  ieriouf !y,  of  what  conftitutes  real  enjoyment 
and  happinefs.  Your  days  cannot  be  entirely  fpent 
in  company  and  pleafure.  How  clofeiy  foever  you 
are  furrounded  and  befieged  by  evil  companions, 
there  muff  be  fome  intervals,  in  which  you  are  left 
by  yourfelves  ;  when,  after  all  the  turbulence  of 
amufement  is  over,  your  mind  will  naturally  affume 
a  graver  and  more  penfive  call.  Thefe  are  precious 
intervals  to  you,  if  you  knew  their  value.  Seize 
that  fober  hour  of  retirement  and  filence,  Indulge 
the  meditations  which  then  begin  to  rife.  Call; 
your  eye  backwards  on  what  is  pafl  of  your  life ; 
look  forward  to  w'hat  is  probably  to  come.  Think 
of  the  part  you  are  now  afling  ;  and  of  what  re¬ 
mains  to  he  a£ted,  perhaps  to  be  fuffered,  before 
you  die.  Then  is  the  time  to  form  your  plans  of 
happinefs,  not  merely  for  the  next  day,  but  for  the 
general  courfe  of  your  life.  Remember,  that  what 
is  pleafing  to  you  at  twenty,  will  not  be  equally  fo 

at  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age  •  and  that  what  con- 
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tinues  longeft:  pleafing,  is  always  mofl  valuable. 
Recollefl  your  own  feelings  in  different  fcenes  of 
life.  In  quire  on  what  occafions  you  have  felt  the 
trueft  fatisfaftion  5  whether  days  of  fobriety  and  a 
rational  employment  have  not  left  behind  them  a 
more  agreeable  remembrance,  than  nights  of  licen- 
tioufnefs  and  riot.  Look  aroimd^you  on  the  world  ; 
relied  on  the  different  focieties  which  have  fallen 
tinder  your  obfervation  ;  and  think  who  among 
them  appear  to  enjoy  life  to  mofl  advantage  ;  whe¬ 
ther  they  who,  encircled  by  gay  companions,  arc 
conflantly  fatiguing  themfelves  in  quell  of  pleafure  ; 
or  they  to  whom  pleafure  comes  unfought,  in  the 
eourfe  of  an  adive,  virtuous,  and  manly  life.  Com¬ 
pare  together  thefe  two  dalles  of  mankind,  and  alk 
your  own  hearts,  to  which  of  them  you  would  chufe 
to  belong.  If,  in  a  happy  moment,  the  light  of 
truth  begin  to  break  in  upon  you,  refufe  not  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  ray.  If  your  hearts  fecretly  re¬ 
proach  you  for  the  wrong  choice  you  have  made, 
bethink  yourfelves  that  the  evil  is  not  irreparable. 
Still  there  is  time  for  repentance  and  retreat ;  and 
a  return  to  wifdom  is  always  honourable. 

Were  fuch  meditations  often  indulged,  the  evil 
Communications  of  burners  would  die  away  before 
them  ;  the  force  of  their  poifon  would  evaporate  ; 
the  world  would  begin  to  aflume  in  your  eyes  a 
new  form,  and  lhape.  Difdain  not,  in  thefe  folita- 
ry  hours,  to  recoiled  what  the  wifell  have  faid,  and 
have  written,  concerning  human  happinefs,  and 
human  vanity.  Treat  not  their  opinions,  as  effu- 
fions  merely  of  peevilhnefs  or  difappointment  : 
but  believe  them  to  be,  what  they  truly  are,  the  re- 
fult  of  long  experience,  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  world.  Conhder  that  the  feafon  of  youth 
is  paffing  fall  away.  It  is  time  for  you  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  meafures  for  an  eRablilhment  in  life  ;  nay,  it 
were  wife  to  be  looking  forward  to  a  placid  enjoy¬ 
ment 
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ment  of  old  age.  That  is  a  period  you  wifh  to  fee  ; 
but  hcwmderable  when  it  arrives,  if  it  yield  you 
nothing  but  the  dregs  of  life  ;  and  prefent  no  re. 

trofpefl,  except  that  of  a  thoughtlefs,  and  diflhonour- 
ed  youth  ! 

Let  me  once  more  advife  you,  to  look  forward 
fometimes  beyond  old  age  ;  to  look  to  a  future 
world.  Amidft  evil  communications ,  let  your  be¬ 
lief,  and  your  charader  as  Chriftians,  arife  to  your 
view.  Think  of  the  facred  name  in  which  you 
were  baptized.  Think  of  the  God  whom  your 
fathers  honoured  and  worfhipped  ,  of  the  religion 
3n  vvhwb  they  trained  you  up;  of  the  venerable  rites 
m  which  they  brought  you  topartake.  Their  pater¬ 
nal  cares  have  now  ceafed.  They  have  finifhed  their 
eaitlny  courfe  :  and  the  time  is  coming  when  you 
muff  foi.ow  them,  k  ou  know  that  you  are  not  to 
live  always  here  ;  and  you  furely  do  not  believe 
that  your  exiftence  is  to  end  with  this  life.  Into 
what  world  then  are  you  next  to  go  ?  Whom  will 
you  meet  with  there  ?  Before  whofe  tribunal  are 
you  to  appeaf  ?  What  account  will  you  be  able  to 
give  of  your  prefent  trifling  and  irregular  condud 
to  him  who  made  you  ? — Such  thoughts  may  be 
treated  as  unfeafonable  intrufions.  But  intrude 
they  fometimes  will,  whether  you  make  them  wel- 
come  or  not.  Better  tnen  to  allow  them  free  re¬ 
ception  when  they  come,  and  to  confuler  fairly  to 
what  they  lead.  You  have  feen  perfons  die;  at 
lead,  you  have  heard  of  your  friends  dying  near 
you.  Did  it  never  enter  into  your  minds,  to  think 
what  then  iafl  icfledtions  probably  were  in  their 
concluding  moments  ;  or  what  your  own,  in  fuch  a 
lunation,  wouid  be  ?  W  hat  would  be  then  your 
hopes  and  fears  ;  what  part  you  would  then  wifh  to 
have  a  fled  ;  in  what  light  your  doling  eyes  would 
then  view  this  life,  and  this  world  ? 


Thefe 
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Thefe  are  thoughts,  my  friends,  too  important  to 
be  always  excluded.  Thefe  are  things  too  folemn 
and  awful  to  be  trifled  with.  They  are  fuperior 
to  all  the  ridicule  of  fools.  They  come  home 
to  every  man’s  bofom  ;  and  are  intitled  to  every 
man’s  higheft  attention.  Let  us  regal d  them  as 
becomes  reafonable  and  mortal  creatures  ;  and  they 
will  prove  effectual  antidotes  to  the  evil  communica¬ 
tions  of  petulant  fcoflfers.  When  vice  or  folly  arife 
to  tempt  us  under  flattering  forms,  let  the  ferious 
charafler  which  we  bear  as  men  come  alfo  forward 
to  view  ;  and  let  the  folemn  admonitions,  with 
which  I  conclude,  found  full  in  our  ears:  My  f on  % 
if  firmer s  entice  theey  confent  thou  not.  Come  out 
from  among f  them ,  and  be  fe  far  ate.  Remember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.  Fear  the  Lordy  and 
depart  from  evil .  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the 
xvife  ;  and  he  that  keepeth  the  commandment ,  keepeth 
his  own  foul*. 

*  Prov,  j.  10.  2  Corinth,  vi.  17.  Ecclef.  xu.  1.  Prov.  xv.  24. 
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SERMON  XV. 


On  Fortitude. 


P  S  A  L  M ,  xxvii.  3 


Though  an  Jiojl  Jkould  encamp  againjl  me,  my  heart 

Jhall  not  fear* 

This  world  is  a  region  of  danger,  in  which 
perfeft  fafety  is  poffeffed  by  no  man.  Though  we 
Jive  in  times  or  efiablifhed  tranquillity,  when  there 
is  no  ground  to  apprehend  that  an  hoj  (hall,  in  the 
literal  ienfe,  encamp  againjl  us  :  yet  every  man,  from 
one  quarter  or  other,  has  fomewhatto  dread.  Richr 
es  often  make  to  themfelves  wings ,  and  fee  away . 
The  firmeft  health  may  in  a  moment  be  fhaken. 
The  mofl  flourilhing  family  may  unexpefledly  be 
matteied.  The  appearances  of  our  fecunty  are 
frequently  deceitful.  When  our  fky  feems  mofl 
lettled  and  ferene,  in  fome  unobferved  quarter  gath- 
eis  ine  little  black  cloud,  in  which  the  tempefi  fer¬ 
ments,  and  prepares  to  difcharge  itfelf  on  our  head. 
Such  is  the  real  fituation  of  man  in  this  world ;  and 
he  who  flatters  himfelf  with  an  oppofite  view  of  his 
ftate,  only  lives  in  the  paradife  of  fools. 

In  this  fltuation,  no  quality  is  more  requifite 
than  conftancy,  or  fortitude  of  mind  j  a  quality 

which 
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which  the  Pfalrmft  appears,  from  the  fentiment  in 
the  text,  to  have  pollelfed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Fortitude  was  juftly  ciafled  by  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers,  among  the  cardinal  virtues.  It  is  indeed 
effential  to  the  fupport  of  them  all  ;  and  is  mod 
neceffary  to  be  acquired  by  every  one  who  wifhes 
to  difcharge  with  fidelity  the  duties  of  his  ftation. 
It  is  the  armour  of  the  mind,  which  will  fit  him  for 
encountering  the  trials,  and  furmounting  the  dang- 
ers,  that  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  courfe  of  his  life. 
It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  be  a  quality,  in 
fome  meafure,  conftitutional  ;  dependent  on  firm- 
nefs  o(  nerves,  and  ftrength  of  fpirits.  Though, 
partly,  it  is  fo,  yet  experience  fhows  that  it  may  alio 
be  acquired  by  principle,  and  be  fortified  by  reafon  ; 
and  it  is  only  when  thus  acquired,  and  thus  fortifi¬ 
ed,  that  it  can  be  accounted  to  carry  the  chara&er 
e  n  Fortitude  is  oppofed,  as  all  know,  to  ti¬ 
midity,  irrefolution,  a  feeble  and  a  wavering  fpirit. 
It  is  placed,  like  other  virtues,  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  two  extremes  ;  (landing  at  an  equal  diftance 
from  rafhnefs  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  pufilla- 
nimity  on  the  other.  In  difeourfing  on  this  fub- 
jeel,  I  purpoie,  firft,  to  (how  the  importance  of 
fortitude  or  conRancy  ;  next,  to  afcertain  the 
grounds  on  which  it  mull  reft  ;  and,  laftly,  to  fug¬ 
ged  fome  confiderations  for  aflifting  the  exercife 
of  it. 

I.  The  high  importance  of  fortitude  will  eafily 
appear,  if  we  confider  it  as  refpefling  either  the 
happinels  of  human  life,  or  the  proper  difcharge  of 
its  duties. 

W  ithout  fome  degree  of  fortitude  there  can  be  no 
happinefs  ;  becaufe,  amidft  the  thoufand  uncettain- 
ies  of  life,  there  can  be  enjoyment  of  tranquillity. 
The  man  of  feeble  and  timorous  fpirit  lives  under 
perpetual  alarms.  He  forefees  every  diftant  danger, 

and 
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and  trembles.  He  explores  the  regions  of  poflibiL 
ity,  to  difcover  the  dangers  that  may  arife.  Often 
he  creates  imaginary  ones  ;  always  magnifies  thofe 
t  are  real.  Hence,  like  a  perlon  haunted  by 
Spectres,  he  lofes  the  free  enjoyment  even  of  a  fafe 
and  profperous  (fate.  On  the  firft  fhock  of  advert 
hty,  he  defponds.  Inftead  of  exerting  himfelf  to 
lay  hold  on  the  refources  that  remain,  he  gives  uo 
all  for  loft  ;  and  refigns  himfelf  to  abje£t  and  brok-, 
en  fpirits.  On  the  other  hand,  firmnefs  of  mind  is 
the  parent  of  tranquillity.  It  enables  one  to  enjoy 
the  prefent  without  difturbance  ;  and  to  look  calm¬ 
ly  on  dangers  that  approach,  or  evils  that  threaten 
in  future,  It  fuggefts  good  hopes.  It  fupplies 
refources.  It  allows  a  man  to  retain  the  full  pof* 
feffion  of  himfelf,  in  every  fituation  of  fortune. 
Look  into  the  heart  of  this  man,  and  you  will  find 
compofure,  cheerfulnefs,  and  magnanimity.  Look 
into  the  heart  of  the  other,  and  you  will  fee  noth¬ 
ing  but  confufion,  anxiety,  and  trepidation.  The 
one  is  the  caftle  built  on  a  rock,  which  defies  the 
attacks  of  furrounding  waters.  The  other  is  a  hut 
placed  on  the  fhore,  which  every  wind  {hakes,  and 
every  wave  overflows* 


If  fortitude  be  thus  effential  to  the  enjoyment 
or  life,  it  is  equally  fo  to  the  proper  difcharge  of  all 
its  mod  important  duties.  He  who  is  of  a  coward¬ 
ly  mind  is,  and  muff  be,  a  flave  to  the  world.  He 
fafhions  his  whole  conduft  according  to  its  hopes 
and  fears.  He  fmiies,  and  fawns,  and  betrays,  from 
abje£t  considerations  of  perfonal  fafety.  He  is  in¬ 
capable  of  either  conceiving,  or  executing,  any  great 
defign.  He  can  neither  ftand  the  clamour  of  the 
multitude,  nor  the  frowns  of  the  mighty.  The 
wind  of  popular  favour,  or  the  threats  of  power,  are 
fufficient  to  Shake  his  moft  determined  purpofe. 

The  world  always  knows  where  to  find  him.  He 
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may  pretend  to  have  principles  •  but  on  every  try¬ 
ing  occafion,  it  will  be  feen,  that  his  pretended 
principles  bend  to  convenience  and  fafety. — The 
man  of  virtuous  fortitude,  again,  follows  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  his  heart,  unembarrafled  by  thofe  reftraints 
which  lie  upon  the  timorous.  Having  once  deter¬ 
mined  what  is  fit  for  him  to  do,  no  threatenings  can 
fliake,  nor  dangers  appal  him.  He  refts  upon 
himfelf,  fupported  by  a  confcioufnefs  of  inward  dig¬ 
nity.  I  do  not  fay  that  this  dilpofition  alone  will 
fecure  him  againft  every  vice.  He  may  be  lifted 
up  with  pride.  He  may  be  feduced  by  pleafure. 
He  may  be  hurried  away  by  paffion.  But  at  lead 
on  one  quarter  he  will  be  fafe  ;  by  no  abjeft  fears 
milled  into  evil. 

Without  this  temper  of  mind,  no  man  can  be  a 
thorough  Chriftian.  For  his  profeffion,  as  fuch, 
requires  him  to  be  fuperiorto  that  fear  cf  man  which 
hringeth  a  fnare  ;  enjoins  him,  for  the  fake  of  a 
good  confcience,  to  encounter  every  danger  ;  and 
to  be  prepared,  if  called,  even  to  lay  down  his  life 
in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  truth.  All  who  have 
been  diftinguifhed  as  fervants  of  God,  or  benefac¬ 
tors  of  men  ;  all  who,  in  perilous  fituations,  have 
a££ed  their  part  with  fuch  honour  as  to  render  their 
names  illuftrious  through  fucceeding  ages,  have 
been  eminent  for  fortitude  of  mind.  Of  this  we 
have  one  confpicuous  example  in  the  Apoftle  Paul, 
whom  it  will  be  inflrudtive  for  us  to  view  in  a  rel 
markable  occurrence  of  his  life.  After  having  loner 
afted  as  tne  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  his  million  call¬ 
ed  him  to  go  to  Jerufalem,  where  he  knew  that  he 
was  to  encounter  the  utmoft  violence  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Juft  before  he  fet  fail,  he  called  together 
the  elders  of  his  favourite  church  at  Ephefus,  and 
m  a  pathetic  fpeech,  which  does  great  honour  to  his 
charafter,  gave  them  his  laft  farewel.  Deeply  af- 
fefled  by  their  knowledge  of  the  certain  dangers  to 

which 
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which  he  was  expofing  himfeif,  all  the  a  (Terribly 
were  filled  with  diftrefs,  and  melted  into  tears. 
The  circumftances  were  l'uch,  as  might  have  con¬ 
veyed  deje&ion  even  into  a  refolute  mind  ;  and 
would  have  totally  overwhelmed  the  feeble.  They 
all  wept  fore,  and  fell  on  Paul’s  neck ,  and  kijfed  him  ; 
forrowing  mojl  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  /bake, 
that  they  Jhould  fee  his  face  no  more.  What  were 
then  the  fentiments,  what  was  the  language  of  this 
great  and  good  man  ?  Hear  the  words  which  fpoke 
his  firm  and  undaunted  mind.  Behold,  I  go  bound 
m  the  [pint,  unto  Jerufalem,  not  knowing  the  things 
that  jhall  befal  me  there  ;  fave  that  the  Holy  Ghojt 
witnejfeth  in  every  city,  faying,  that  bonds  and  afflic¬ 
tions  abide  me.  But  none  of  ihefc  things  move  me  ; 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myfelf,  fo  that  / 
might  finifh  my  courfe  with  joy,  and  the  minijlry  which 
I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jefus,  to  tcjlfy  the  gofpel 
of  the  Grace  of  God*.  There  was  uttered  the  voice, 
there  breathed  the  fpirit,  of  a  brave,  and  a  virtuous 
man.  Such  a  man  knows  not  what  it  is  to  fhrink 
from  danger,  when  confcience  points  out  his  path. 
In  that  path  he  is  determined  to  walk  ;  let  the  con- 
feqnences  be  what  they  will.  Till  I  die,  1  will  not 
remove  my  integrity  from  me.  My  righteoufnefs  I 
hold  fafl,  and  will  not  let  it  go.  My  heart  jhall  not 
reproach  me  fo  long  as  I livet.  “  For  me,  there  is 
a  part  appointed  to  a£L  I  go  to  perform  it.  My 
duty  I  (hall  do  today.  Let  tomorrow  take  thought 

for  the  things  of  itfelf.” - Having  thus  (hewn  the 

importance,  I  proceed, 

II.  To  (hew  the  proper  foundations  of  conftan- 
cy  and  fortitude  of  mind.  They  are  principally 
two  ;  a  good  confcience,  and  truft  in  God. 

A  corrupted  and  guilty  man  can  poflefs  no  true 
firmnefs  of  heart.  He  who,  by  crooked  paths  pur- 

fues 

*  Afts,  XX.  22,  23,  24;  37,  3S.  f  Job,  xxvii.  6. 
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fues  difhonourable  ends,  has  many  things  to  difmay 
him.  He  not  only  dreads  the  difappointment  of 
his  defigns,  by  fome  of  thofe  accidents  to  which  all 
are  expofed  ;  but  he  has  alfo  to  dread  the  treachery 
of  his  confederates,  the  difcovery  and  reproach  of 
the  world,  and  the  juft  difpleafure  of  Heaven. 
His  fears  he  is  obliged  to  conceal  ;  but  while  he 
affumes  the  appearance  of  intrepidity  before  the 
world,  he  trembles  within  himfelf ;  and  the  bold 
and  fteady  eye  of  integrity  frequently  darts  terror 
into  his  heart.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  fort  of  confti- 
tutional  courage,  which  fometimes  lias  rendered 
men  daring  in  the  mod  flagitious  attempts.  But 
this  fool  hardinefs  of  the  rafh,  this  boldnefs  of  the 
ruffian,  is  altogether  different  from  real  fortitude. 
It  arifes  merely  from  warmth  of  blood,  from  want 
of  thought,  and  blindnefs  to  danger.  As  it  forms 
.  no  charafter  of  value,  fo  it  appears  only  in  occafi- 
dial  fallies  ;  and  never  can  be  uniformly  maintain¬ 
ed.  It  requires  adventitious  props  to  fupport  it  ; 
and,  in  fome  hour  of  trial,  always  fails.  There  can 
be  no  true  courage,  no  regular  perfevering  conftan- 
cy,  but  what  is  connefted  with  principle,  and  found¬ 
ed  on  a  confcioufnefs  of  rectitude  of  intention. 
This,  and  this  only,  erefts  that  brazen  wall  which 
we  can  oppofe  to  every  hoftile  attack.  It  clothes 
us  with  an  amour,  on  which  fortune  will  fpend  its 
fhafts  in  vain.  All  is  found  within.  There  is  no 
weak  place,  where  we  particularly  dread  a  blow. 
There  is  no  occafion  for  falfe  colours  to  be  hung 
out.  Nodifguife  is  needed  to  cover  us.  We 
would  be  fatisfied  if  all  mankind  could  look  into  our 
hearts.  What  has  he  to  fear,  who  not  only  a6ts  on 
apian  which  his  confeience  approves,  but  who 
knows  that  every  good  man,  nay,  the  whole  unbiaff- 
ed  world,  if  they  could  trace  his  intentions,  would 
juftify  and  aporove  his  condufl  ? 
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He  knows,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  is  a&ing 
under  the  immediate  eye  and  protedlion  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  Behold  my  witne/s  is  in  heaven  ;  and  my 
record  is  on  high*.  Here  opens  a  new  fource  of 
fortitude  to  every  virtuous  man.  The  confciouL 
nefs  of  fuch  an  illuftrious  fpe&ator,  invigorates  and 
animates  him.  He  trufts,  that  the  eternal  lover  of 
righteoufnefs  not  only  beholds  and  approves,  but 
will  ftrengthen  and  aftift  .  will  not  fuffer  him  to  be 
unjuftly  oppreiTed,  and  will  reward  his  conftancy 
in  the  end,  with  glory,  honour,  and  immortality, 
A  good  confeience,  thus  fupported,  bellows  on  the 
heart  a  much  greater  degree  of  intrepidity,  than  it 
could  otherwife  infpire.  One  who  refls  on  an  Al¬ 
mighty,  though  invifible,  Protedlor,  exerts  his  pow-> 
^rs  with  double  force  ;  a 61s  with  vigour  not  his 
owrn.  Accordingly,  it  was  from  this  principle  of 
trull  in  God,  that  the  Pfalmift  derived  that  courage 
and  boldnefs,  which  he  expreffes  in  the  text.  Pie* 
had  faid  immediately  before,  The  Lord  is  my  light 
and  my  jalvation ;  the  Lord  is  the  flrength  of  my  life. 
The  confequence  which  dire&ly  follows  is,  of  whom 
fiall  I  be  afraid  ?  Though  an  hof  fhould  encamp  a~ 
gcunf  me}  my  heart  fiall  not  Jear.  It  remains. 


III.  That  I  fuggeft  a  few  confiderations  which 
may  prove  auxiliary  to  the  exercife  of  virtuous 
fortitude  in  the  midft  of  dangers. 

From  what  was  juft  now  faid,  it  appears,  firft, 
that  it  is  of  high  importance  to  every  one  who  with¬ 
es  to  a£l  his  part  with  becoming  refolution,  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  religious  principle,  and  to  be  infpired  with 
truft  in  God.  The  imperfedlions  of  the  beft  are 
indeed  fo  numerous,  as  to  give  them  no  title  to  claim, 
on  their  own  account,  the  protection  of  Heaven. 
But  we  are  taught  to  believe,  that  the  merciful  God, 
who  made  us,  and  who  knows  our  frame ,  favours 
the  Sincere  and  upright;  that  the  fupreme  admin-. 

*  job,  xvi.  i9.  iftration 
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iflration  of  the  univerfe  is  always  on  the  fide  of  truth 
and  virtue  ;  and  that,  therefore,  every  worthy  cha- 
rafter,  and  every  juft  and  good  caufe,  though  for  a 
while  it  fhould  be  depreffed,  is  likely  to  receive 
countenance  and  protection  in  the  end.  The  more 
firmly  this  belief  is  rooted  in  the  heart,  its  influence 
will  be  more  powerful,  in  lurmounting  the  fears 
which  arife  from  a  fenfe  of  our  own  weaknefs  or 
danger.  The  records  of  all  nations  afford  a  thou- 
fand  remarkable  inftances  of  the  effeCt  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  both  on  individuals,  and  on  bodies  of  men. 
Animated  by  the  flrong  belief  of  a  juft  caufe,  and 
a  protecting  God,  the  feeble  have  waxed  flrongy 
and  have  defpifed  dangers,  bufferings,  and  death. 
Handfuls  of  men  have  defied  hojls  that  were  en¬ 
camped  againjl  them  ;  and  have  gone  forth,  con¬ 
quering  and  to  conquer.  The  j word  of  the  Lord , 
and  of  Gideon ,  have  called  forth  a  valour  which  af- 
tonifhed  the  world  ;  and  which  could  have  been 
exterted  by  none,  but  thofe  who  fought  under  a  di¬ 
vine  banner. 

In  the  next  place,  let  him  who  would  preferve 
fortitude  in  difficult  fituations,  fill  his  mind  with  a 
fenfe,  of  what  conftitutes  the  true  honour  of  man. 
It  con  ft  ft  s  not  in  the  multitude  of  riches,  or  the  el¬ 
evation  of  rank  •  for  experience  (hows,  that  thefe 
may  be  poffeffed  by  the  worthlefs,  as  well  as  by  the 
deferving.  It  confifts  in  being  deterred  by  no  dang¬ 
er  when  duty  calls  us  forth  ;  in  fulfilling  our  allotted 
part,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  faithfulnefs,  bravery, 
and  conftancy  of  mind.  Thefe  qualities  never  fail 
to  ftamp  diftinCiion  on  the  character.  They  con¬ 
fer  on  him  who  difcovers  them,  an  honourable  fu- 
peiiority,  which  all,  even  enemies,  feel  and  revere. 
Let  every  man,  therefore,  when  the  hour  of  danger 

comes,  bethink  himfelf  that  now  is  arrived  the  hour  of 

trial  •  the  hour  which  mull  determine,  whether  he  is  to 
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tile,  or  to  fink  for  ever,  in  the  efleem  of  all  around  him. 
If  when  put  to  the  teft,  he  difcover  no  firmnefs  to 
maintain  his  ground,  no  fortitude  to  (land  a  fhock, 
he  has  forfeited  every  pretenfion  to  a  manly  mind. 
He  muft  reckon  on  being  expofed  to  general  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  what  is  worfe,  he  will  feel  that  he  de- 
lerves  it.  In  his  own  eyes  he  will  be  contemptible ; 
than  which,  furely,r\o  mifery  can  be  more  fevere. 

But  in  order  to  acquire  habits  of  fortitude,  what 
is  of  the  higheft  confequence  is  to  have  formed  a 
juft  eftimate  of  the  goods  and  evils  of  life,  and  of 
the  value  of  life  itfelf.  For  here  lies  the  chief 
fource  of  our  weaknefs  and  pufillanimity.  We 
over  value  the  advantages  of  fortune  ;  rank  and 
riches,  eafe  and  fafety.  Deluded  by  vain  opinions, 
we  look  to  thefe  as  our  ultimate  goods.  We  hang 
upon  them  with  fond  attachment  ;  and  to  forfeit 
any  hope  of  advancement,  to  incur  the  lead  difcredit 
with  the  world,  or  to  be  brought  down  but  one  ftep 
from  the  ftatioti  we  poflefs,  is  regarded  with  con- 
fternation  and  difmay.  Hence,  a  thoufand  weights 
hang  upon  the  mind,  which  deprefs  its  courage, 
and  bend  it  to  mean  and  difhonourable  complian¬ 
ces.  What  fortitude  can  he  polfefs,  what  worthy 
or  generous  purpofe  can  he  form,  who  conceives 
diminution  of  rank,  or  lofs  of  fortune,  to  be  the 
chief  evils  which  man  can  fuffer  ?  Put  thefe  in¬ 
to  the  balance  with  true  honor,  with  confcious  inte¬ 
grity,  with  the  efleem  of  the  virtuous  and  the  wife, 
with  t he  favour  of  Almighty  God,  with  peace 
of  mind,  and  hope  of  heaven  ;  and  then  think, 
whether  thole  dreaded  evils  are  fufficient  to  intimi¬ 
date  you  from  doing  your  duty.  Look  beyond 
external  appearances  to  the  infide  of  things.  Suf¬ 
fer  not  yourfel  ves  to  be  impofed  on  by  that  glittering 
varnifh,  with  which  the  furface  of  the  world  dazzles 
the  vulgar.  Confiderhow  many  are  contented  and 

happy 
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happy  without  thofe  advantages  of  fortune,  on  which 
you  put  fo  extravagant  a  value.  Confider  whether 
it  is  poflible  for  you  to  be  happy  with  them,  if  for 
their  fake,  you  forfeit  all  that  is  eftimable  in  man. 
The  favour  of  the  great,  perhaps,  you  think,  is  at 
flake  ;  or  that  popularity  with  the  multitude,  on 
which  you  build  plans  of  advancement.  Alas  !  how 
precarious  are  the  means  which  you  employ  in  or¬ 
der  to  attain  the  end  you  have  in  view  ;  and  the  end 
itfelf,  how  little  is  it  worthy  of  your  ambition  ?  That 
favour  which  you  purfue,  ot  dubious  advantage 
when  gained,  is  frequently  loft  by  fervile  compli¬ 
ance.  The  timid  and  abje6tare  dete£ied,  and  def- 
piled  even  by  thofe  whom  they  court  ;  while  the 
firm  and  relolute  rife  in  the  end  to  thofe  honours* 
which  the  other  purfued  in  vain. 

Put  the  cafe  at  the  worft.  Suppofe  not  your 
fortune  only,  but  your  fafety,  to  be  in  hazard  •  your 
life  itfelf  to  be  endangered,  by  adhering  to  con- 
fcience  and  virtue.  Think,  what  a  creeping  and 
ignominious  flate  you  would  render  life,  if,  when 
your  duty  calls,  you  would  expofe  it  to  no  danger; 
if,  by  a  daftardly  behaviour,  you  would,  at  any  ex¬ 
pense,  preferve  it.  That  life  which  you  are  fo 
anxious  to  preferve,  can  at  any  rate  be  prolonged 
only  for  a  few  years  more  ;  and  thofe  years  may  be 
full  of  woe.  He  who  will  not  rifle  death  when  con- 
fcience  requires  him  to  face  it,  ought  to  be  afliam- 

ed  to  live. - Confider,  as  a  man  and  a  Chriflian, 

for  what  purpofe  life  was  given  thee  by  Heaven. 
Was  it,  that  thou  mightefl  pafs  a  few  years  in  low 
pleafures,  and  ignoble  floth  ;  flying  into  every  cor¬ 
ner  to  hide  thyfelf,  when  the  lea  ft;  danger  rifes  to 
view  ?  No  :  Life  was  given,  that  thou  mightefl 
come  forth  to  a£t  fome  ufeful  and  honourable  part, 
on  that  theatre  where  thou  haft  been  placed  by 

Providence  ;  mightefl  glorify  him  that  made  thee; 
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and  by  Heady  perfeverance  in  virtue,  rife  in  the 
end  to  an  immortal  Hate. 

Son  of  man  !  Remember  thine  original  honours. 
Affert  the  dignity  of  thy  nature.  Shake  off  this 
pufillanimous  dread  of  death  ;  and  feek  to  fulfil  the 
ends  for  which  thou  wertfent  forth  by  thy  Creator. 
The  fentiment  of  a  noble  mind  is,  I  count  not  my 
life  dear  unto  my f elf,  jo  that  I  may  fnifh  my  courfe 
with  joy .  To  the  jtntjhing  of  his  courje ,  let  every 
one  dire£t  his  eye  ;  and  let  him  now  appreciate  life 
according  to  the  value  it  will  be  found  to  have, 
when  fummed  up  at  the  clofe.  That  is  the  period 
which  brings  every  thing  to  the  tell,  lllufions  may 
formerly  have  impofed  on  the  world  ;  may  have 
impofed  on  the  man  himfelf.  But  all  illufion  then 
vanifhes.  The  real  charafter  comes  forth.  The 
eftimate  of  happinefs  is  fairly  formed.  Hence  it 
has  been  juftly  faid,  that  no  man  can  be  pronounc¬ 
ed  either  great  or  happy,  until  his  laft  hour  come. 
To  that  laft  hour,  what  will  bring  fuch  fatisfa&ion, 
or  add  fo  much  dignity,  as  the  reflexion,  on  hav¬ 
ing  furmounted  with  firmnefs  all  the  difeouraae- 
ments  of  the  world,  and  having  perfevered  to  the 
end  in  one  uniform  courfe  of  fidelity  and  honour  ? 
We  remarked  before,  the  magnanimous  behaviour 
of  the  Apofile  Paul,  when  he  had  perfecution  and 
diftrefs  full  in  view.  Hear  now  the  fentiments  of 
the  fame  great  man,  when  the  time  of  his  laft  fuf- 
fering  approached  5  and  remark  the  majefty  and  the 
cafe  with  which  he  looked  on  death.  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered ,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is 
at  hand .  I  have  fought  the  good  fight .  I  have  fin- 
ijhed  my  courfe .  1  have  kept  the  faith .  Henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righieoufnef  *. 
How  many  years  of  life  does  fuch  a  dying  moment  o- 
^erbalanre  ?  Who  would  not  chufe  in  this  manner  to 
go  off  the  ft  age,  with  fuch  a  fong  of  triumph  in  his 

mouth, 
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mouth,  rather  than  prolong  his  exiftence  through  a 
wretched  old  age,  ftained  with  fin  and  fhame  ? 


Animated  by  thefe  confiderations,  let  us  nour- 
ifh  that  fortitude  of  mind,  which  is  to  effential  to  a 
man  and  a  Chriftian.  Let  no  ditcouragement  nor 
danger  deter  us  from  doing  what  is  right.  Through 
honour  and  dijhonour ,  through  good  report  and  bad 
report ,  let  us  preferve  fidelity  to  our  God  and  our 
Saviour.  Though  an  hojl  Jhould  encamp  againjt  us, 
let  us  not  fear  to  discharge  our  duty.  God  affifts 
us  in  the  virtuous  conflict ;  and  will  crown  the  con¬ 
queror  with  eternal  rewards.  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
deathy  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life .  To  him 
that  overcometh ,  faith  our  blefled  Lord,  I  will  grant 
to  fit  with  me  on  my  throne  ;  even  as  1  alfo  overcame % 
and  am  fet  down  with  my  Father  on  his  throne *# 


*  Revt  ii,  io.* — iii.  21. 
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V  . , 

l  CORINTHIANS,  xiii.  4, 


Charity  envielh  not — . — . 

Envy  is  a  fenfation  of  uneafinefs  and  dif- 
quict,  aiding  from  the  advantages  which  others  are 
fuppofed  to  poffefs  above  us,  accompanied  with 
malignity  towards  thofe  who  poffefs  them.  This 
is  univerfally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  blacked  paf- 
fions  in  the  human  heart.  In  this  world  we  depend 
much  on  one  another  ;  And  were  therefore  formed 
by  God  to  be  mutually  ufeful  and  affifting.  The 
muintls  or  kindnefs  and  compaffion  which  beloncr 
to  our  frame,  fhoxv  how  much  it  was  the  intention 
of  our  Creator  that  we  fhould  be  united  in  friend- 
Chip.  If  any  infringe  this  great  law  of  nature,  by 
afts  of  caufeleis  hodility,  refentment  may  judly 
arife.  No  one  is  to  be  condemned  for  defending 
his  rights,  and  fhowing  difpleafure  againd  a  mali¬ 
cious  enemy.  But  to  conceive  ill  will  at  one  who 
has  attacked  none  of  our  rights,  nor  done  us  any 
injury,  folely  becaufe  he  is  more  profperous  than 
we  are,  is  a  dilpolition  altogether  unnatural  ,•  it  fuits 

not 
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not  the  human  conflifcution,  and  partakes  more  of 
the  rancour  of  an  evil  fpirit.  Hence,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  envious  man  is  univerfally  odious.  All 

difclaim  it ;  and  thev  who  led  themlelves  under  the 
*  ¥ 

influence  of  this  paflion,  carefully  conceal  it. 

But  it  is  proper  to  confider,  that  among  all  our 
paffions,  both  good  and  bad,  there  are  many  differ¬ 
ent  gradation?.  Sometimes  they  fwim  on  the  lur- 
face  of  the  mind,  without  producing  any  internal 
agitation.  They  proceed  no  farther  than  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  paffion.  Allayed  by  our  conditution, 
or  tempered  by  the  mixture  of  other  difpofitions, 
they  exert  no  confiderable  influence  on  the  temper. 
Though  the  character  in  which  envy  forms  the  rul¬ 
ing  paffion,  and  reigns  in  all  its  force,  be  one  too 
edious,  I  hope,  to  be  common  ;  yet  fome  fhade, 
fome  tin&ure,  of  this  evil  difpofition,  mixes  with 
mod  characters  in  the  world.  It  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  mod  prevailing  infirmities  to  which  we  are 
fubjeCK  There  are  few  but  who,  at  one  time  or 
other,  have  found  fomewhat  of  this  nature  dirrinrr 
within  them  ;  fome  lurking  uneafinefs  in  their  mind, 
when  they  looked  up  to  others,  who  enjoyed  a  great¬ 
er  (hare  than  had  fallen  to  their  lot,  of  fome  advant¬ 
ages  which  they  wifhed,  and  thought  themlelves 
intitled,  to  poffefs.  Though  this  fhould  not  embit¬ 
ter  their  difpofition  ;  though  it  fhould  create  the 
uneafinefs  only,  without  the  malignity,  of  envy  ; 
yet  dill  it  is  a  difturbed  date  of  mind  ;  and  always 
borders  upon,  if  it  aCiually  include  not,  feme  vi¬ 
cious  affeClions.  In  order,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  re¬ 
medy  this  evil,  I  fhall  now  confider  what  are  the 
mod  general  grounds  of  the  envy  which  men  are 
apt  to  bear  to  others  ;  and  fhall  examine  what  foun¬ 
dation  they  afford,  for  any  degree  of  this  trouble¬ 
some  and  dangerous  paffion.— — The  chief  grounds 
or  envy  may  be  reduced  to  three  ;  Accomplifhments 

of 
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of  mind ;  advantages  of  birth,  rank,  and  fortune  * 
iupenor  fuccefs  in  worldly  purfuits, 

/ 

I.  Accomplishments,  or  endowments  of  the 
mind.  The  chief  endowment  for  which  man  de- 
ferves  to  be  valued,  is  virtue.  This  unqueftiona- 
bly  forms  the  rnoft  eftimable  diftindtion  among 
mankind.  Yet  this,  which  may  appear  furprifing* 
never  forms  any  ground  of  envy.  No  man  is  en¬ 
vied  for  being  more  juft,  more  generous,  more  pa¬ 
tient,  or  forgiving  than  others.  •  This  may,  in  part 
be  owing  to  virtue  producing  in  every  one  who 
beholds  it,  that  high  degree  of  refpeft  and  love 
which  extinguifbes  envy.  But,  probably,  it  is 
more  owing  to  the  good  opinion  which  every  one 
entertains  of  his  own  moral  qualities.  Some  vir¬ 
tues,  or,  at  leaft,  the  feeds  of  them,  he  finds  within 
his  breaft.  Others,  he  vainly  attributes  to  himfelf. 
1  hofe  in  which  he  is  plainly  deficient,  he  under¬ 
values  ;  as  either  not  real  virtues,  or  virtues  of  very 
inferior  rank  ;  and  refts  fatisfied,  that,  on  the  whole, 

he  is  as  worthy  and  refpedtable  as  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  6 

The  cafe  is  different,  with  regard  to  thofe  men¬ 
tal  abilities  and  powers  which  are  afdribed  to  oth¬ 
ers.  As  long  as  thefe  are  exerted  in  a  fphere  of 
aflion  remote  from  ours,  and  not  brought  into  com¬ 
petition  with  talents  of  the  fame  kind,  to  which  we 
have  pretenfions,  they  create  nojea’loufy.  They 
are  r.eived  as  oiftant  objedcs,  in  which  we  have  not 
any  concei n.  Jt  is  not  until  they  touch  our  own 
line,  and  appear  to  rival  us  in  what  we  with  to  ex¬ 
cel,  that  they  awaken  envy.  Even  then,  envy  is, 
properly  fpeaking,  not  grounded  on  the  talents  of 
others,  for  here,  too,  our  felf  complacency  brings 
us  relief;  from  the  perluafion,  that  were  we  tho¬ 
roughly  known,  and  full  juftice  done  to  us,  our  abil¬ 
ities  would  be  found  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  our 

rivals. 
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rivals.  Wbat  nroperly  occafions  envy,  is  the  fruit 
of  the  accomplishments  of  others  ;  the  preeminence 
which  the  opinion  of  the  world  bellows,  or  which 
we  dread  it  will  bellow,  on  their  talents  above  ours. 
Hence,  diftinguiflhed  fuperiority  in  genius,  learning, 
eloquence,  or  any  other  of  thofe  various  arts  that 
attract  the  notice  of  the  world,  often  become  pain¬ 
ful  grounds  of  envy  ;  not  indeed  to  all  indifferent¬ 
ly,  but  to  thofe  who  follow  the  lame  line  of  purluit. 
Mere  rivalry,  infpired  by  emulation,  would  carry 
no  reproach  ;  were  not  that  rivalry  joined  with  ob¬ 
liquity,  and  a  malignant  fpirit ;  did  it  not  lead  to 
fecret  detraftioh,  and  unfair  methods  of  diminifh- 
ing  the  reputation  of  others.  Too  frequently  has 
iuch  a  fpirit  tarnifhed  the  chara£ler  of  thofe  who 
fought  to  fhine  in  the  elegant  arts  ;  and  who,  oth¬ 
erwise,  had  a  juff  title  to  fame. - -Let  fuch  as  are 

addicted  to  this  infirmity  confider,  how  much  they 
degrade  themfelves.  Superior  merit,  of  any  kind, 
always  reffs  on  itfelf.  Confcious  of  what  it  deferves, 
it  difdains  low  competitions  and  jeaioufics.  They 
who  are  (lung  with  envy,  efpecially  when  they  al¬ 
low  its  malignity  to  appear,  confefs  a  fenfe  of  their 
own  inferiority  ;  and,  in  effect,  pay  homage  to  that 
merit  from  which  they  endeavour  to  detraft. 

But  in  order  to  eradicate  the  paffion,  and  to  cure 
the  difquiet  which  it  creates,  let  fuchperfons  farther 
confider,  how  inconfiderable  the  advantage  is  which 
their  rivals  have  gained,  by  any  fuperiority  over 
them.  They  whom  you  envy,  are  themfelves  in¬ 
ferior  to  others  who  follow  the  fame  purfuits.  For 
how  few,  how  very  few,  have  reached  the  fummit 
of  excellence,  in  the  art  or  lludy  which  thev  culti¬ 
vate  ?  Even  that  degree  of  excellence  which  they 
have  attained,  how  feldom  is  it  allowed  to  them  by 
the  world,  till  after  they  die  ?  Public  applaufe  is 
the  moll  fluctuating  and  uncertain  of  all  rewards. 
Admired  as  they  may  be,  by  a  circle  of  their  friends, 

they 
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llicy  have  to  look  up  to  others,  who  Hand  above 
them  in  public  opinion;  and  undergo  the  lame 
mortifications  which  you  fuffer  in  looking  up  to 
them.  Confider  what  labour  it  has  coll  them  to 
arrive  at  that  degree  of  eminence  they  have  gained  ; 
and,  after  all  their  labour,  how  imperfefl  their  re-! 
compcnct  is  at  lail.  "Vv  ithin  what  narrow  bounds 
is  their  fame  confined  ?  With  what  a  number  of 
humiliations  is  it  mixed  ?  To  how  many  are  they 
abfolutely  unknown  ?  Among  thofe  who  know  them, 

how  many  cenfuve  and  decry  them  ? - Attending 

fairly  to  thefe  confederations,  the  envious  mi^ht 
come  in  the  end  to  difcern,  that  the  fame  acquired 
by  any  accomplilliment  of  the  mind,  by  al)  that 
fkill  can  contrive,  or  genius  can  execute,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  a  fmall  elevation,  raifes  the  pof- 
feilbr  to  fuch  an  inconfiderabie  height  above  the 
crowd,  that  others  may,  without  difquiet,  lit  down 
contented  with  their  own  mediocrity. 

II.  Advantages  of  fortune,  fuperiority  in 
birth,  rank,  and  riches,  even  qualifications  of  body 
and  form,  become  grounds  of  envy.  Among  ex¬ 
ternal  advantages,  thofe  which  relate  to  the  body 
ought  certainly,  in  the  comparative  eftimation  of 
ourfelves  and  others,  to  hold  the  lowed;  place ;  as 
in  the  acquifition  of  them  we  can  claim  no  merit, 
but  muff  aferibe  them  entirely  to  the  gift  of  nature. 
Yet  envy  has  often  fhewed  itfelf  here  in  full  malig¬ 
nity  ;  though  a  fmall  meafure  of  refle&ion  might 
have  difeovered  that  there  was  little  or  no  ground 
for  this  paffion  to  arife.  It  would  have  proved  a 
blefling  to  multitudes,  to  have  wanted  thofe  advant¬ 
ages  for  which  they  are  envied.  Kow  frequently, 
for  inftance,  has  beauty  betrayed  the  poffeffors  of  it 
into  many  a  fnare,  and  brought  upon  them  many 
a  difafter  ?  Eeheld  with  fpiteful  eyes  by  thofe  who 
are  their  rivals,  they,  in  the  mean  time",  glow  with 
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no  lefs  envy  again  ft  others  by  whom  they  are  fur- 
paffed  ;  while,  in  the  midft  of  their  competitions, 
jealoufies,  and  concealed  enmities,  the  fading  flower 
is  eafily  blafted  ;  fhort  lived  at  the  befl  ;  and  trifling, 
at  any  rate,  in  comparifon  with  the  higher  and  more 
lafting  beauties  of  the  mind. 

But  of  all  the  grounds  of  envy  among  men,  fu- 
periority  in  rank  and  fortune  is  the  moll  general. 
Hence,  the  malignity  which  the  poor  commonly 
bear  to  the  rich,  as  engrofling  to  themfelves  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  Hence,  the  evil  eye,  with  which 
perfons  of  inferior  ftation  fcrutinife  thofe  who  are 
above  them  in  rank  ;  and  if  they  approach  to  that 
rank,  their  envy  is  generally  ftrongeft  againft  fuch 
as  are  juft  one  ftep  higher  than  themfelves.  Alas  ! 
my  friends,  all  this  envious  difquietude,  which  agi¬ 
tates  the  world,  arifes  from  a  deceitful  figure  which 
impofes  upon  the  public  view.  Falle  colours  are 
hung  out :  the  real  ftate  of  men  is  not  what  it  teems 
to  be.  The  order  of  fociety  requires  a  diftindtion 
of  ranks  to  take  place;  but  in  point  of  happine fs, 
all  men  come  much  nearer  to  equality  than  is  com¬ 
monly  imagined  ;  and  the  circumftances  which 
form  any  material  difference  of  happinefs  among 
them,  are  not  of  that  nature  which  renders  them 
grounds  of  envy.  The  poor  man  poffeffes  not,  it 
is  true,  fome  of  the  conveniencies  and  pleafures  of 
the  rich  ;  but  in  return,  he  is  free  from  many  ern~ 
barraffments  to  which  they  are  fubjeft.  By  the 
fimplicity  and  uniformity  of  his  life,  he  is  deliver¬ 
ed  from  that  variety  of  cares,  which  perplex  thofe 
who  have  great  affairs  to  manage,  intricate  plans  to 
purfue,  many  enemies,  perhaps,  to  encounter  in  the 
purfuit.  In  the  tranquillity  of  his  fmall  habitation, 
and  private  family,  he  enjoys  a  peace  which  is  often 
unknown  at  courts.  The  gratifications  of  nature, 
which  are  always  the  molt  fatisfadlory,  are  poffeff- 
by  him  to  their  full  extent ;  and  if  he  be  a 

ftranger 


grange  to  the  refined  pleafures  of  the  wealthy,  he 
is  unacuainted  alio  with  the  defire  of  them,  and 
by  confequence  feels  no  want.  His  plain  meal  fau 
isfies  his  appetite,  with  a  relifh,  probably  higher 
than  that  of  the  rich  man,  who  lets  down  to  his 
luxurious  banquet.  His  fleep  is  more  found  ;  his 
health  more  firm;  he  knows  not  what  fpieen, 
languor,  or  liftleffnefs  are.  His  accuflomed  em¬ 
ployments  or  labours  are  not  more  oppreffive  to 
him,  than  the  labour  of  attendance  cn  courts  and 
the  great,  the  labours  of  drefs,  the  fatigue  of  amufe- 
ments,  the  very  weight  of  idlenefs,  frequently  are  to 
the  rich.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  beauty  of  the 
face  of  nature,  all  the  enjoyments  of  domeftic  fo- 
ciety,  all  the  gaiety  and  checrfulnefs  of  an  eafy 
mind,  are  as  open  to  him  as  to  thofe  of  the  highefl 
rank.  The  fplendour  of  retinue,  the  found  of 
titles,  the  appearances  of  high  refpedt,  are  indeed 
foothing,  for  a  fliort  time,  to  the  great.  But  be¬ 
come  familiar,  they  are  foon  forgotten.  Cuflom 
e ffa ces  t h e i r  i m p re flio n .  Th ey  fink  i n to  the  ra nk  of 
thore  ordinary  things  which  daily  recur,  without 
raifingany  fenfation  of  joy. — Ceafe,  therefore,  from 
looking  up  with  difcontent  and  envy,  to  thofe, 
whom  birth  or  fortune  have  placed  above  you. 
Adjuft  the  balance  of  happinefs  fairly.  When  you 
think  of  the  enjoyments  you  want,  think  alfo  of 
the  troubles  from  which  you  are  free.  Allow  their 
juft  value  to  the  comforts  you  po fiefs  ;  and  you 
will  find  reafon  to  reft  latisfied,  with  a  very  moder¬ 
ate,  though  notan  opulent  and  fplendid,  condition 
of  fortune.  Often,  did  you  know  the  whole,  you 
would  be  inclined  to  pity  the  Hare  of  thofe  whom 
you  now  envy. 

III.  Superior  fuccefs  in  the  courfe  of  worldly 
purfuits,  is  a  frequent  ground  of  envy.  Among 
ail  ranks  of  men,  competitions  arife.  Wherever 
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any  favourite  objeQ  is  purfued  in  common,  jeal- 
oufies  feldom  fail  to  take  place  among  thofe  who  are 
equally  defirous  of  attaining  it;  as  in  that  ancient 
indance  of  envy  recorded  of  Joleph’s  brethren, 
who  hated  their  brother ,  becaufe  their  father  loved 
him  more  than  all  the  rejl *.  “  I  could  eafily  bear/* 

fays  one,  <c  that  fome  others  fhould  be  more  repu¬ 
table  or  famous,  fhould  be  richer  or  greater  than  I. 
It  is  but  juft,  that  this  man  fhould  enjoy  the  diftinc- 
tion  to  wnich  his  fplendid  abilities  have  raifed  him. 
It  is  natural  for  that  man,  to  command  the  refpeft 
to  which  he  is  in  tit]  cd  by  his  birth  or  bis  rank. 

J 

But  when  I,  and  another,  have  darted  in  the  race 
of  life,  upon  equal  terms,  and  in  the  fame  rank  ; 
that  he,  without  any  pretenfion  to  uncommon  merit, 
fhould  have  fuddenly  fo  far  outftripped  me  ;  ftioulcl 
have  engroded  all  that  public  favour  to  which  lam 
no  lefs  intitled  than  he  •  this  is,  what  I  cannot  bear  ; 
my  blood  boils,  my  fpirit  fwells  with  indignation,  at 
this  undelerved  treatment  I  have  differed  from  the 
world.”  Complaints  of  this  nature  are  often  made, 
by  them  who  feek  tojuftify  the  envy  which  they  bear 
to  their  more  profperous  neighbours.  But  if  fuch 
perfons  wifli  not  to  be  thought  unjuft,  let  me  de¬ 
lire  them  to  inquire,  whether  they  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  fair  in  the  companion  they  have  made  of 
their  own  merit  with  that  of  their  rivals ;  and  wheth¬ 
er  they  have  not  themfelves  to  blame,  more  than  the 
world,  for  being  left  behind  in  the  career  of  fortune. 
The  world  is  not  always  blind  or  unjuft,  in  confer¬ 
ring  its  favours.  In  dances  indeed,  fometimes,  oc¬ 
cur,  of  deferving  perfons  prevented,  by  a  fuccedion 
of  grofs  incidents,  from  riling  into  public  accept¬ 
ance.  But  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  thing's,  merit, 
fooner  C\r  later,  receives  a  reward,  while  the  greater 
part  of  men’s  misfortunes  and  dilappointtnents  can 
generally,  be  traced  to  fome  tnifeonduft  of  their 
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own.  Wifdom  hringeth  to  honour  :  'The  hand  of  the 
deligent  maketh  rich  ;  and,  it  has  been  faid,  not  aL 
tegether  without  reafon,  that,  of  his  own  fortune 
in  life,  every  man  is  the  chief  artificer.  If  Jofeph 
was  preferred  by  the  father  to  all  his  brethren,  his 
fubfequent  conduff  Ihowedhow  well  he  merited  the 
preference. 

Suppofing,  however,  the  world  to  have  been  un¬ 
juft,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  with  regard  to  you, 
this  will  not  vindicate  malignity  and  envy  towards 
a  more  profperous  competitor.  You  may  accufe 
the  world  ;  but  what  reafon  have  you  to  bear  ill 
will  to  him,  who  has  only  improved  the  favour 
which  the  world  flrowed  him  ?  If,  by  means  that 
are  unfair,  he  has  rifen,  and,  to  advance  himfelf, 
has  a£led  injurioufly  by  you,  refentment  is  juftifi- 
able  ;  but,  if  you  cannot  accufe  him  of  any  fuch 
Improper  conduft,  his  fuccefs  alone  gives  no  fanc- 
tion  to  your  envy.  You,  perhaps,  preferred  the 
enjoyment  of  your  eafe,  to  the  ftirs  of  a  bufy,  or  to 
the  cares  of  a  thoughtful,  life.  Retired  from  the 
world,  and  following  your  favourite  inclinations, 
you  were  not  always  attentive  to  feize  the  oppor¬ 
tunities,  which  offered  for  doing  juftice  to  your 
character,  and  improving  your  lituation.  Ought 
you  then  to  complain,  if  the  more  aftivc  and  labo¬ 
rious  have  acquired  what  you  were  negligent  to 
gain  ?  Confider,  that  if  you  have  obtained  lefs  pre¬ 
ferment,  you  have  poffeffed  more  indulgence  and 
eafe.  Confider,  moreover,  that  the  rival  to  whom 
you  look  up  with  repining  eyes,  though  more  for¬ 
tunate  in  the  world,  may  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
not  be  more  happy  than  you.  He  has  all  the  vi- 
ciffitudcs  of  the  world  before  him.  He  may  have 
much  to  encounter,  much  to  fuffer,  from  which 
you  are  prote&ed  by  the  greater  obfcurity  of  your 
ftation.  Every  fituation  in  life,  has  both  a  bright 
and  a  dark  fide.  Let  not  your  attention  dwell  only 
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on  what  is  bright  on  the  fide  of  thofe  you  envy,  and  dark 
onyourown.  But,  bringing  into  view  both  fidesofyour 

refpeftive  conditions,  eftimate  fairly  the  fum  of  felicity. 

/ 

Thus  I  have  fuggeded  feveral  confiderations,  for  e- 
vincing  the  unreafonablenefs  of  that  difquietude  which 
envy  raifesin  our  breads  ;  considerations,  which  tend 
at  lead  to  mitigate  and  allay  the  workings  of  this  ma¬ 
lignant  paffion,  and  which,  in  a  lober  mind,  ought  to¬ 
tally  to  extinguidi  it.  The  fcope  of  the  whole  has  been, 
to  promote,  in  every  one,  contentment  with  his  own 
date.  Many  arguments  of  a  different  nature  may  be 
employed  againd  envy  ;  fome  taken  from  its  finful  and 
criminal  nature  ;  feme,  from  the  mifehiefs  to  which  it 
gives  rife  in  the  world  ;  others,  from  the  mifery  which 
itproduces  to  him  whonourifhes  this  viper  in  hisbofom. 
But,  undoubtedly,  the  mod  efficacious  arguments,  are 
[rich  as  Ihow,  that  the  circumdances  of  others,  compared 
with  our  own,  afford  no  ground  for  envy.  The  miftak- 
m  ideas  which  are  entertained,  of  the  high  importance 
af  certain  worldly  advantages  and  didinftions,  form  the 
principal  caufe  of  our  repining  at  our  own  lot,  and  en¬ 
vying  that  of  others.  To  things  light  in  themfelves,  our 
magination  has  added  undue  weight.  Did  we  allow 
:efle£tion  and  wifdom  to  correff  the  prejudices  which 
we  have  imbibed,  and  to  difperfe  thofe  phantoms  of 
)ur  own  creating,  the  gloom  which  overcads  us  would 
gradually  vaniffi.  Together  with  returning  content- 
nent,  the  fky  would  clear  up,  and  every  object  brighten 
iround  us.  It  is  in  the  fullen  and  dark  ffiade  of  difcon- 
ent,  that  noxious  paffions,  like  venomous  animals* 
Dreed  and  prey  upon  the  heart. 

En  vy  is  a  paffion  offo  odious  a  nature,  that  not  only  it 
s  concealed  as  much  as  poffible  from  the  world, but  every 
nan  is  glad  to  diffembie  the  appearances  of  it  to  his  own 
leart.  Hence, it  is  apt  to  grow  upon  him  unperceived. 
Let  him  who  is  defirous  to  keep  his  heart  chade  and 
pure  from  its  induence,  examine  himfelf  driftly  on 
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tboiedifpofitions  which  be  bears  towards  his  profperou 
neighbours.  Does  he  ever  view,  with  fecret  uneafinef; 
the  merit  of  others  riling  into  notice  and  diltin&ion 

Does  he  hear  their  praifes  with  unwilling  ear  ?  Doesh 

feel  an  inclination  to  depreciate  what  he  dares  not  op 
enly  blame  ?  When  obliged  to  commend,  does  his  col 
and  awkward  approbation  infinuate  his  belief  of  fom 
unknown  defedts  in  the  applauded  chara&er  ?  Fron 
fuch  fymptoms  as  thefe,  he  may  infer  that  the  difeafe  c 
envy  is  forming ;  that  the  poifon  is  beginning  to  fpreai 
its  infediion  over  his  heart. 

The  caufes  that  nourifh  envy  are  principally  two 
and  two  which,  very  frequently,  operate  in  conjundtion 
thefe  are,  pride  and  indolence.  The  connexion  c 
pride  with  envy,  is  obvious  and  diredt.  The  high  valu 
which  the  proud  feton  their  own  merit,  theunreafona 
hie  claims  which  they  form  on  the  world,  and  the  injuf 
tice  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  done  to  them  by  am 
preference  given  to  others,  are  perpetual  fources,  firl 
of  difcontent,  and  next  of  envy.  When  indolence  i 
joined  to  pride,  the  difeafe  of  the  mind  becomes  mori 
inveterate  and  incurable.  Pride  leads  men  to  clairr 
more  than  they  deferve.  Indolence  prevents  them  fron 
obtaining  what  they  might  juflly  claim.  Difappoint 
ments  follow  ;  and  fpleen,  malignity,  and  envy,  ragf 
within  them.  The  proud  and  indolent  are  always  en- 
vious.  Wrapt  up  in  their  own  importance,  they  fii 
Pill,  and  repine,  becaufe  others  are  more  profperou: 
than  they  ;  while,  with  all  their  high  opinion  of  them- 
felves.they  have  done  nothing  either  to  deferve,  or  tc 
acquire,  profperity.  As,  therefore,  we  value  our  virtue, 
or  our  peace,  let  us  guard  againft  thefe  two  evil  difpo- 
fitions  of  mind.  Let  us  be  model!  in  our  efleem,  and 
hv  diligence  andindultry,  fludy  to  acquire  the  efteem 
of  others.  So  (hall  we  Ihut  up  the  avenues  that  lead 
to  many  a  bad  paffion  ;  and  fhall  learn,  in  whatfoevcr 
jlalt  we  are,  therewith  to  be  content. 
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Finally,  in  order  to  fubdue  envy,  let  us  bring  of- 
en  into  view  thofe  religious  confiderations  which  regard 
is  particularly  as  Chriftians.  Let  us  remember  how 
mworthy  we  are  in  the  fight  of  God  ;  and  how  much 
he  bleffings  which  each  of  us  enjoy,  are  beyond 
vhat  we  deferve.  Let  us  nourifih,  reverence  and  fub- 
niffion  to  that  Divine  Government,  which  has 
ippointed  to  every  one  fuch  a  condition  in  the  world 
is  is  fitteft  for  him  to  poflefs.  Let  us  recoiled  how 
>ppofite  the  Chriftian  fpirit  is  to  envy  ;  and  what 
acred  obligations  it  lays  upon  us,  to  walk  in  love 
md  charity  towards  one  another.  Indeed,  when  we 
efleCt  on  the  many  miferies  which  abound  in  hu- 
nan  life  ;  on  the  fcanty  proportion  of  happinefs  which 
iny  man  is  here  allowed  to  enjoy  ;  on  the  fmall  differ¬ 
ence  which  the  diverfity  of  fortune  makes  on  that  fcanty 
iroportion  ;  it  is  furprifing  that  envy  fhould  ever  have 
>een  a  prevalent  paffion  among  men,  much  more  that 
t  fhould  have  prevailed  among  Chriftians.  Where  fo 
nuch  is  fuffered  in  common, little  room  is  left  for  envy, 
rhere  is  moreoccafion  for  pity  and  fympathy,  and  in- 
:lination  to  affift  each  other.  To  our  own  good  endea¬ 
vours  for  rectifying  our  difpofitions,  let  us  not  forget  to 
o  add  ferious  prayers  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  that 
le  v/ ho  made  the  heart  of  man,  and  knows  all  its  infirm- 
ties,  would  thoroughly  purify  our  hearts  from  a  paffion 
o  bafe,  and  fo  criminal,  as  envy.  Create  in  mey  0  God , 
i  clean  heart  ;  and  renew  a  right  fpirit  within  me * 
'search  mey  and  know  my  heart .  Try  mey  and  know  my 
bought s .  See  if  there  he  any  wicked  way  in  me ,  and 
ead  me  in  the  way  everlajling*. 

*  Pf.  li.  io  ‘}  cxxxix.  23,  24. 
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—Why  Jlandye  here  all  the  day  idle  ? 

Jt  is  an  observation  which  naturally  occurs,  and 
has  been  often  made,  that  all  the  reprefentations  of  the 
Chridian  life  in  fcripture  are  taken  from  aftive  fcenes ; 
from  carrying  on  a  warfare,  running  a  race,  flriving  to 
enter  in  at  a  drait  gate,  and,  as  in  this  context,  labour, 
ing  in  a  vineyard.  Hence  the  conclufion  plainly  fol¬ 
lows,  that  various  adlive  duties  are  required  of  the 
Chridian  ;  and  that  doth  and  indolence  are  inconfift- 
ent  with  his  hope  of  heaven. 

But  it  has  been  fometimes  fuppofed,  that  indudry, 
as  far  as  it  is  matter  of  duty,  regards  our  fpiritual  con¬ 
cerns  and  employments  only  ;  and  that  one  might  be 
very  bufy  as  a  Chridian,  who  was  very  idle  as  a  man. 
Hence,  among  fome  denominations  of  Chridians,  an 
opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  perfedtion  of  religion 
was  to  be  found  in  thofe  monadic  retreats,  where  every 
ndiive  function  of  civil  life  was  totally  excluded,  and  the 
whole  time  of  men  filled  up  with  exercifes  of  devotion. 
They  who  hold  luch  opinions  proceed  on  the  fuppofi- 
t ion,  that  religion  has  little  or  no  concern  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  affairs  of  the  world  ;  that  its  duties  dand  apart 
by  themfelves  ;  and  mingle  not  in  the  intercourfc 
which  men  have  with  one  another.  The  perfedt  Chrif¬ 
tian 
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:ian  was  imagined  tG  live  a  fort  of  angelic  life,  fequef- 
:ered  from  the  bufinefs  or  pleafures  of  this  contempti- 
ale  (late.  The  gofpel,  on  the  contrary,  reprefents  the 
religion  of  Chrift  as  intended  for  the  benefit  of  human 
Society.  It  aifumes  men  as  engaged  in  the  bulinels  of 
iftive  life  ;  and  directs  its  exhoitations,  accordingly,  to 
ill  ranks  and  Rations  ;  to  the  magiflrate  and  the  lub- 
e£t,  to  the  mafler  and  the  fervant,  to  the  rich  and  the 
aoor,  to  them  that  buy  and  them  that  fell,  them  that  ufe 
md  them  that  abufe  the  world.  Some  duties,  indeed, 
equire  privacy  and  retreat.  But  the  mod  important 
null  be  performed  in  the  midfl  of  the  world,  where  we 
ire  commanded  to Jlunt  as  lights^  and  by  our  good  works 
°  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  1  his  world, 
is  the  context  reprefents  it,  is  God’s  vineyard,  where 
:ach  of  us  has  a  talk  affigned  him  to  perlorm,,  In  every 
lation,  and  at  every  period  of  life,  labour  is  required. 

the  third,  the  fixth,  or  the  eleventh  hour,  we  are 
ommanded  to  work,  if  we  would  not  incur,  from  the 
;reat  Lord  of  the  vineyard,  this  reproof,  Why Jlandye 

\ereall  the  day  idle  ? - We,  may,  I  confels,  be  bufy 

bout  many  things,  and  yet  be  found  negligent  of  the 
)ne  thing  needjul.  W e  may  be  very  attive,  and,  withal, 
ery  ill  employed.  But  though  a  perfon  may  be  in- 
luftrious  without  being  religious,  I  muft  at  the  fame 
ime  admonifh  you,  that  no  man  can  be  idle  without 
>eing  finful.  This  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhow  in  the 
equel  of  the  difcourfe  ;  wherein  I  purpofe  to  reprove 
vice  which  is  too  common  among  all  ranks  of  men. 
►uperiors  admonifh  their  inferiors,  and  parents  tell 
heir  children,  that  idlenefs  is  the  mother  of  every  fin ; 
fhile,  in  their  own  pra£tice,  they  often  fet  the  example 
f  what  they  reprobate  feverely  in  others.  I  fhall  ftudy 
o  fhow,  that  the  idle  man  is,  in  every  view,  both  fool- 
[h  and  criminal  ;  that  he  neither  lives  to  God  ;  nor 
ives  to  the  world  ;  nor  lives  to  himfelf. 

CD 

I.  He  lives  not  to  God.  The  great  and  wife  Crea- 
or  certainly  does  nothing  in  vain.  A  frnall  meafure 
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of  refle&ion  might  convince  every  one,  that  for  fome 
ufeful  purpofe  he  was  fent  into  the  world.  The  nature 
of  man  bears  no  mark  of  infignificancy,  or  negleQ;. 
He  is  placed  at  the  head  of  all  things  here  below.  He 
is  furmflied  with  a  great  preparation  of  faculties  and 
powers.  He  is  enlightened  by  reafon  with  many  im¬ 
portant  difcoveries  ;  even  taught  by  revelation  to  con¬ 
fer  himfelf  as  ranfomed,  by  the  death  of  Chrift,  from 
mifery  ;  and  intended  to  rife,  by  gradual  advances,  to 
a  ftill  higher  rank  in  the  univerfe  of  God.  In  fuch  a 
fituation,  thus  diftinguifhed,  thus  favoured  and  affifted 
by  his  Creator,  can  he  hope  to  be  forgiven,  if  he  aim 
at  no  improvement,  if  he  purfue  no  ufeful  defign,live 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  indulge  in  floth,  to  con- 
fuma  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  fpend  his  days  in  a 
dream  of  vanity  ?  Exiftence  is  afacred  truft  ;  and  he 
who  thus  mifemploys,  and  fquanders  it  away,  is  treach¬ 
erous  to  its  Author.— Look  around  you,  and  you  will 
behold  the  whole  univerfe  full  of  aftive  powers.  A6lion 
is,  to  fpeak  fo,  the  genius  of  nature.  By  motion  and 
exertion,  the  fyftem  of  being  is  preferved  in  vigour. 
By  its  different  parts  always  afting  in  fubordination  one 
to  anothei,  the  perfeflion  of  the  whole  is  carried  on. 
The  heavenly  bodies  perpetually  revolve.  Day  and 
night  i nee lfantly  repeat  their  appointed  courfe.  Con¬ 
tinual  operations  are  going  on  in  the  earth  and  in  the 
wateis.  Nothing  flands  ftill.  Allis  alive, and  ftirring 
throughout  the  univerfe.—In  the  midft  of  this  animat¬ 
ed  and  bufy  feene,  is  man  alone  to  remain  idle  in  this 
place  ?  Beiongs  it  to  him,  to  be  the  foie  inaftive  and 
ilothful  being  in  the  creation,  when  he  has  fo  much 
allotted  him  to  do  ;  when  in  fo  many  various  ways  he 
might  improve  his  own  nature  ;  might  advance  the 
glo^y  or  the  God  who  made  him  ;  and  contribute  his 
part  to  the  general  good  ? 

Haidly  is  there  any  feeling  of  the  human  heartmore 
natural,  or  more  univerfal,  than  that  of  our  being  ac¬ 
countable  to  God.  It  is,  what  the  mod  profligate  can 
never  totally  erafe.  Almoft  all  nations  have  agreed  in 

the 
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ae  belief,  that  there  is  to  come  fome  period,  when  the 
Jmighty  will  a£i  as  the  judge  of  his  creatures.  Prefen-, 
ments  of  this,  work  in  every  breath  Confcienct  has 
[ready  eredted  a  tribunal,  on  which  it  anticipates  the 
intense  which  at  that  period  fhall  be  patted.  Before 
ik  tribunal  let  us  fometimes  place  ourfelves  in  ferious 
rought,  and  confider  what  account  we  are  prepared 
)  give  of  our  condudt  to  Hnn  who  made  us.  I 
laced  you,”  the  great  Judge  may  then  be  tuppofed 
)  fay,  “in  a  ftation  where  you  had  many  occafions  for 
flion,  and  many  opportunities  of  irnprcJvernent.  You 
ere  taught,  and  you  knew,  your  duty.  Throughout 
courfe  of  years  I  continued  your  life.  I  furrounded 
ou  with  friends  to  whom  you  might  be  ufeful.  I  gave 
ou  health,  eafe,  leifure,  and  various  advantages  of 
tuation. — Where  are  the  fruits  of  thofe  talents  which 
ou  poffefled  ?  What  good  have  you  done  with  them 
)  yourfelves  ?  what  good  to  others  ?  How  have  you 
lied  up  your  place,  or  anlwered  your  deflination,  in 
le  world  P  Produce  fome  evidence,  of  your  not  hav- 
lgexifled  altogether  in  vain.” — Let  fuch  as  are  now 
iere  blanks  in  the  world,  and  a  burden  to  the  earth, 
link  what  anfwer  they  will  give  to  thofe  awful 
ueltions. 

II.  The  idle  live  not  to  the  world,  and  their  fellow 
reatures  around  them,  any  more  than  they  do  to  God. 
lad  any  man  a  title  to  hand  alone,  and  to  be  indepen- 
ent  of  his  fellows,  he  might  then  confider  hirnlelf  as 
t  liberty  to  indulge  in  folitary  eafe  and  lloth,  without 
eing  refponfible  to  others  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
hofe  to  live.  But,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  is 
o  fuch  perfon,  from  the  king  on  his  throne,  to  the 
eggar  in  his  cottage.  We  are  all  connedted  with  one 
□other,  by  various  relations  ;  which  create  a  chain  of 
lutual  dependence,  reaching  from  the  higheft  to  the 
iweft  ftation  in  fociety.  The  order  and  happinefs  of 
le  world  cannot  be  maintained,  without  perpetual  em¬ 
ulation  of  adlive  duties  and  offices,  which  all  are  called 
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upon  to  perform  in  their  turn.  Superiors  are  no  more 
dependent  of  their  inferiors,  than  thefe  inferiors  are 

1Cm‘  i^ach  have  demands  and  claims  upon  the 
o  her  ;  and  he,  who  in  any  fituation  of  life  refufes  to 

flock  nfPfar,and4°rC°ntnbute  his  ftlare  to  the  general 
flock  of  felicity,  deferves  to  be  profcribed  from  focietv 

as  an  unworthy  member.  If  any  man  -will  not  work. 

ays  the  Apoflle  Paul,  neither  Jhould  he  eat*.  If  he 

will  do  nothing  to  advance  the  purpofes  of  fociety,  he 

110  Ulle  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  it. 

It  islometimes  fuppofed, that  induftry  and  diligence 

aic  duties  required  of  the  poor  alone,  and  that  riches 

con. ei. the  Privilege  of  bein§  idle-  This  is  &>  far  from 

emg  jultified  by  reafon,  how  often  foever  it  may  ch¬ 
ain  in  faft,  that  the  higher  one  is  raifed  in  the  world 
bis  obligation  to  be  ufeful  is  proportionably  increafed! 
rr  Cl^lms  uPon  him, from  various  quarters,  multiply. 

c  pheie  ofhis  adive  duties  widens  on  every  hand. 

-  ]Cf!  “PPofing  him  exempted  from  exerting  himfelf 
in  benalr  or  his  inferiors,  fuppofing  the  relation  between 
upeiiois  and  inferiors  aboliffied,  the  relation  among  e- 
qua  s  mufl:  hill  iubfift.  If  there  be  no  man,  however 
high  m  rank,  who  (lands  not  frequently  in  need  of  the 
good  offices  of  his  friends,  does  he  think  that  he  owes 
nothing  to  them  in  return  ?  Can  he  fold  his  arms  in 
leihlli  indolence,  and  exped  to  be  ferved  by  others,  if 
iie  wiJi  not  exert  himfelf  in  doing  fervice  to  any  ? 
— ■  Weie  there  no  other  call  to  induflry,  but  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  every  one  (lands  to  his  own  family,  the 
remembrance  of  this  alone  (hould  make  the  man  of 
lalenefs  bluffi.  Pretends  he  to  love  thofe  with  whom 
e  is  conneded  by  the  deareft  ties,  and  yet  will  he  not 
beltir  hinr(elf  for  their  guidance,  their  fupport,  or  their 
advancement  in  the  world  ?  How  immoral,  and  cruel, 
is  the  part  he  ads,  who  (lumbers  in  fenfual  eafe,  while 
t  ie  vi  ants  and  demands  of  a  helplefs  family  cry  aloud, 
but  cry  in  vain,  for  his  vigorous  exertions  ?  Is  this  a 
Jiuiband,  is  this  a  father,  that  deferves  to  be  honoured 

with 
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with  thofe  facred  names  ?  How  many  voices  will  be 
lifted  up  againft  him  at  the  laft  day  !  Let  fuch  per  Tons 
remember  the  awful  words  of  fcripture,  and  tremble. 
It  is  written  in  the  Firfl  Epiftle  to  Timothy,  the  fifth 
chapter,  and  eighth  verfe,  If  any  provide  not  for  his 
own ,  and  efpecially  for  thofe  of  his  own  houfey  he  hath 
denied  the  faith ,  and  is  worfe  than  an  inf  del. 

III.  The  idle  man  lives  not  to  himfelf,  with  any 
more  advantage  than  he  lives  to  the  world.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  on  a  fuppofition  entirely  oppolite,  that  perlons 
of  this  chara£ter  proceed.  They  imagine  that,  how 
deficient  foever  they  may  be  in  point  ot  duty,  they  at 
leaft  confult  their  own  fatisfaftion.  They  leave  to 
others  the  drudgery  of  life  ;  and  betake  themlelves,  as 
they  think,  to  the  quarter  of  enjoyment  and  eafe.  Now, 
in  contradiftion  to  this,  I  affert,  and  hope  to  prove,  that 
the  idle  man,  firff,  fhuts  the  door  againft  all  improve¬ 
ment  ;  next,  that  he  opens  it  wide  to  every  deftruftive 
folly  ;  and,  laftly,  that  he  excludes  himfelf  from  the 
true  enjoyment  of  pleafure. 

First,  He  fhuts  the  door  againft  improvement  of 
every  kind,  whether  of  mind,  body,  or  fortune.  The 
law  of  our  nature,  the  condition  under  which  we  are 
placed  from  our  birth,  is,  that  nothing  good  or  great  is 
to  be  acquired,  without  toil  and  induftry.  A  price  is 
appointed  by  Providence  to  be  paid  for  every  thing  ; 
and  the  price  of  improvement,  is  labour.  Induftry 
may,  indeed,  be  fometimes  difappointed.  The  race 
may  not  be  always  to  the  fwift,  nor  the  battle  to  the firong . 
But,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things,  without  ftrength,  the  battle  cannot  be 
gained  ;  without  fwiftnefs,  the  race  cannot  be  run  with 
fuccefs.  In  all  labour ,  fays  the  wife  man,  there  is  profit ; 
but  the  foul  of  the  j luggard  defireth,  and  hath  nothing *. 
If  we  confult  either  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  or 
the  health  of  the  body,  it  is  well  known  that  exercife  is 

the 
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the  great  inflrument  of  promoting  both.  Sloth  en¬ 
feebles  equally  the  bodily  and  the  mental  powers.  As 
m  tne  animal  lyltem  it  engenders  difeafe,  fo  on  the 
faculties  of  tne  foul  it  brings  a  fatal  ruft,  which  corrodes 
and  wafles  them  ;  which,  in  a  Abort  time,  reduces  the 
brighteft  genius  to  the  fame  level  with  the  meanefl  un- 
derftanding.  The  great  differences  which  take  place 
among  men,  are  not  owing  to  a  diftin&ion,  that  nature 
has  made  in  their  original  powers,  fo  much  as  to  the 
fuperior  diligence  with  which  forne  have  improved 
thefe  powers  beyond  others.  To  no  purpofe  do  we 
poflefs  the  feeds  of  many  great  abilities,  if  they  are  buf¬ 
fered  to  he  dormant  within  us.  It  is  not  the  latent 
poffeilion,  but  the  aSive  exertion  of  them,  which  gives 
them  merit.  Thoufands  whom  indolence  has  funk 
into  contemptible  obfcurity,  might  have  come  forward 
to  the  higheft  diftin&ion,  if  idlenefs  had  not  fruftrated 
the  effe&  of  all  their  powers. 

Inflead  of  going  on  to  improvement,  all  things  go  io 
decline,  with  the  idle  man.  His  chara&er  falls'rinto 
contempt.  His  fortune  it  confumed.  Diforder,  con- 
fufion,  and  embarraffment,  mark  his  whole  fituation. 
Obferve  in  what  lively  colours  the  flate  of  his  affairs 
Is  defcribed  by  Solomon.  1  went  by  the  field  of  the 
Jloihfuly  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  under- 
f  unding  :  And  lo  !  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns  ; 
and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof ;  and  the  flone 
wall  thereof  was  broken  down .  Then  I  jaw  and  confder- 
ed  it  well  :  1  looked  upon  it,  and  received  infruffiion *. 
In  the  midfl,  too,  of  thofe  diftreffes  which  idlenefs 
brings  on  its  votaries,  they  mull  fubmit  to  innumerable 
mortifications,  which  never  fail  to  attend  their  fli  a  me¬ 
in  1  conduct.  They  muff  reckon,  on  feeing  themfelves 
contemned  by  the  virtuous  and  wife,  and  flighted  by 
the  thriving  part  of  mankind.  They  mufl  expect  to  be 
left  behind  by  every  competitor  for  rank  or  fortune. 
They  will  be  obliged  to  humble  themfelves  before  per¬ 
sons,  now  far  their  fuperiors  in  the  world,  whom,  once, 

they 
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they  would  have  difdaincd  to  acknowledge  as  their  e- 
quals.  is  it  in  this  manner  that  a  man  lives  to  himfelf  ? 
Are  thefe  the  advantages,  which  were  expetled  to  be 
found  in  the  lap  of  eafe  ?  The  down  may  at  fir il  have 
appeared  foft :  But  it  will  foon  be  found  to  cover  thorns 
innumerable.  How  long  wilt  thou  fleep,  0  Jluggard  ? 
When  wilt  thou  arife  out  of  thy  feep  ?  Yet  a  little  Jlcep  ; 
yet  a  little  Jlumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  Jlcep . 
So  Jhallthy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth  ;  and  thy 
want  as  an  armed  man *.  But  this  alio  a  (mall  part  of 
the  evils  which  perfons  of  this  description  bring  on 
themfelves  ;  For 

In  the  Second  place,  while  in  this  manner  they  Shut 
the  door  again  ft  every  improvement,  they  open  it  wide 
to  the  mod  deftruftive  vices  and  follies.  The  human 
mind  cannot  remain  always  unemployed.  Its  paflions 
mud  have  fome  exercife.  1  f  we  Supply  them  not  with 
proper  employment,  they  are  lure  to  run  loofe  into 
riot  and  diforder.  While  we  are  unoccupied  by  what 
is  good,  evil  is  continually  at  hand  ;  and  hence  it  is 
Said  in  Scripture,  that  as  loon  as  Satan  found  the  houfe 
empty ,  he  took  poffeffion,  and  filled  it  with  evil fpintst „ 
Every  man  who  recolledts  his  conduft,  may  be  latisfied 
that  his  hours  ofidlenefs  have  always  proved  the  hours 
mod  dangerous  to  virtue.  It  was  then  that  criminal 
defires  arofe  ;  guilty  purfuits  were  fuggefted  ;  and  de¬ 
signs  were  Sormed,  which,  in  their  iflue,  have  dilquiet- 
ed  and  embittered  his  whole  life.  If  feafonsof  idlenefs 
be  dangerous,  what  mud  a  continued  habit  of  it  prove  ? 
Habitual  indolence,  by  a  Silent  and  Secret  progrefs,  un¬ 
dermines  every  virtue  in  the  Soul.  More  violent  paf- 
fions  run  their  courfe,  and  terminate.  They  are  like 
rapid  torrents,  which  foam,  and  Swell,  and  bear  down 
every  thing  before  them.  But  after  having  overflowed 
their  banks,  their  impetuofity  fubfides.  They  return 
by  degrees,  into  their  natural  channel  ;  and  the  dam¬ 
age  which  they  have  done,  can  be  repaired.  Sloth  is 

like 
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nke  the  fiowly  flowing,  putrid  flream,  which  ftagnate 
m  the  marfh,  breeds  venomous  animals,  and  poilonou 
plants  ;  and  infefts  with  peftilentia!  vapours  the  whol 
country  round  it.  Having  once  tainted  the  foul,  i 
leaves  no  part  of  it  found  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time 
gives  not  thofe  alarms  to  confcience,  which  the  erup 
lions  of  bolder  and  fiercer  emotions  often  occafion 
The  difeafe  which  it  brings  on,  is  creeping  and  infidi 
ous  ;  and  is,  on  that  account,  more  certainly  mortal. 

One  con fi ant  elieft  of  idlenels,  is  to  nourifh  tb 
paffions,  and,  of  courfe,  to  heighten  our  demands  fo 
gratification  ;  while  it  unhappily  withdraws  from  u, 
the  proper  means  of  gratifying  thefe  demands.  If  th< 
defires  of  the  induflrious  man  be  fet  upon  opulena 
or  rank,  upon  the  conveniencies  or  the  fplendour  o 
life,  he  can  accomplifh  his  defires,  by  methods  whicl 
are  lair  and  allowable.  The  idle  man  has  the  fame 
defires  with  the  induflrious,  but  not  the  fame  refource: 
for  compaffing  his  ends  by  honourable  means.  He 
muft  therefore  turn  himlelf  to  (eek  by  fraud,  or  by  vio¬ 
lence,  what  he  cannot  fubmit  to  acquire  by  induftry. 
Hence,  the  origin  of  thofe  multiplied  crimes  to  which 
idlenefs  is  daily  giving  birth  in  the  world  ;  and  which 
contribute  fo  much  to  violate  the  order,  and  to  dilturb 
the  peace  of  fociety.  In  general,  the  children  of  idle¬ 
nefs  may  be  ranked  under  two  denominations  or  claffes 
of  men  ;  both  of  whom  may,  too  juflly,  be  termed, 
The  children  of  the  divil.  Either,  incapable  of  any 
effort,  they  are  fuch  as  fink  into  absolute  meannefs  of 
charafter,  and  contendedly  wallow  with  the  drunkard 
and  debauchee,  among  the  herd  of  the  fenfual  ;  until 
poverty  overtake  them,  or  difeafe  cut  them  off :  Or, 
they  are  fuch  as,  retaining  fome  remains  of  vigour,  are 
impelled,  by  their  paffions,  to  venture  on  a  defperate 
attempt  for  retrieving  their  ruined  fortunes.  In  this 
cafe,  they  employ  the  art  of  the  fraudulent  gamefler 
to  enfnare  the  unwary.  They  iffue  forth  with  the  high¬ 
wayman  to  plunder  on  the  road  ;  or  with  the  thief  and 
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the  robber,  they  infeft  the  city  by  nightv  From  this 
clafs,  our  prifons  are  peopled  ;  and  by  them  the  fcaf- 
fold  is  furnifhed  with  thofe  melancholy  admonitions, 
which  are  fo  often  delivered  from  it  to  the  crowd. — 
Such  are  frequently  the  tragical,  but  well  known,  con- 
fequences  of  the  vice  againft  which  I  now  warn  you. 

In  the  third,  and  laft  place,  how  dangerous  focver 
idlenefs  may  be  to  virtue,  are  there  not  pleafures,  it 
may  be  laid,  which  attend  it  ?  Is  there  not  ground  to 
plead,  that  it  brings  a  releafe  from  the  opprefhve  cares 
of  the  world  ;  and  Tooths  the  mind  with  a  gentle  fatis- 
faftion,  which  is  not  to  be  found  amidft  the  toils  of  a 
bufy  and  a&ive  life  ?  This  is  an  advantage  which,  lead 
of  all  others,  we  admit  it  to  po(Tefs.  In  behalf  of  incef- 
fant  labour,  no  man  contends.  Occafional  releafe  from 
toil,  and  indulgence  of  eafe,  is  what  nature  demands, 
and  virtue  allows.  But  what  weaffert  is,  that  nothing 
is  fo  great  an  enemy  to  the  lively  and  fpirited  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life,  as  a  relaxed  and  indolent  habit  of  mind. 
He  who  knows  not  what  it  is  to  labour,  knows  not 
what  it  is  to  enjoy.  The  felicity  of  human  life  de¬ 
pends  on  the  regular  profecution  of  fome  laudable  pur- 
pofe  or  objeft,  which  keeps  awake  and  enlivens  all  our 
powers.  Our  happinefs  confifts  in  the  purfuit,  much 
more  than  in  the  attainment,  of  any  temporal  good. 
Reft  is  agreeable  ;  but  it  is  only  from  preceding  labours 
that  reft  acquires  its  true  relilh.  When  the  mind  is 
fuffered  to  remain  in  continued  inaftion,  all  its  powers 
decay.  It  foon  languifhes  and  fickens  ;  and  the  plea¬ 
fures  which  it  propofed  to  obtain  from  reft,  end  in 
tedioufnefs  and  infipidity.  To  this,  let  that  miferablc 
fet  of  men  bear  witnefs,  who,  after  fpending  great  part 
of  their  life  in  active  induftry,  have  retired  to  what 
they  fancied  was  to  be  a  pleafing  enjoyment  of  them- 
felvcs,  in  wealthy  ina&ivity,  and  profound  repofe. — 
Where  they  expeCted  to  find  an  elyfium,  they  have 
found  nothing  but  a  dreary  and  comfortlefs  wade. — 
1  heir  days  have  dragged  on,  in  uniform  languor  ; 
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with  the  melancholy  remembrance  often  returning,  of 
the  cheerful  hours  they  paffed,  when  they  were  engage 
ed  in  the  honeft  bufmefs  and  labours  of  the  world. 

We  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  the  lead  knowledge 
or  obfervation  of  life,  whether  the  bufy,  or  the  idle, 
have  the  mod  agreeable  enjoyment  of  themfelves  ?— 
Compare  them  in  their  families.  Compare  them  in 
the  focieties  with  which  they  mingle  ;  and  remark, 
which  of  them  difcover  mod  cheerfulnefs  and  gaiety  ; 
which  poffefs  the  mod  regular  flow  of  fpirits  ;  whofe 
temper  is  mod  equal  ;  whofe  good  humour,  mod  un¬ 
clouded.  While  the  active  and  diligent  both  enliven 
and  enjoy,  fociety,  the  idle  are  not  only  a  burden  to 
themfelves,  but  a  burden  to  thofe  with  whom  they  are 
connefted  ;  a  nuifance  to  all  whom  they  opprefs  with 
their  company.  On  whom  does  time  hang  fo  heavy, 
as  on  the  flothful  and  lazy  ?  To  whom  are  the  hours 
fo  lingering  ?  Who  are  fo  often  devoured  with  fpeen, 
and  obliged  to  fly  to  every  expedient  which  can  help 
them  to  get  rid  of  themfelves  ?  Indead  of  producing 
tranquillity,  indolence  produces  a  fretful  redleflhefs 
of  mind;  gi  ves  rife  to  cravings  which  are  never  fatis- 
fled  ;  nourilhes  a  fickly  effeminate  delicacy,  which 
fours  and  corrupts  every  pleafure. 

Enough  has  now  beenfaid  to  convince  every  think¬ 
ing  perfon,  of  the  folly,  the  guilt,  and  the  mifery,  of  an 
idle  date.  Let  thefe  admonitions  dir  us  up,  to  exert 
ourfel ves  in  our  di fferent  occupations,  with  that  virtuous 
aflivity  which  becomes  men  and  Chridians.  Let  us 
arife  from  the  bed  of  doth  ;  didribute  our  time  with 
attention  and  care  ;  and  improve  to  advantage  the  op¬ 
portunities  which  Providence  has  bedowed.  The  ma¬ 
terial  bufinefs  in  which  our  feveral  dations  engage  us, 
may  often  prove  not  lufhcient  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
our  time  and  attention.  In  the  life  even  of  bufy  men, 
there  are  frequent  intervals  of  leilure.  Let  them  take 
care,  that  into  thefe,  none  of  the  vices  of  idlenefs  creep. 
Let  fome  fecondary,  fome  fubfxdiary  employment,  of 
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fair  and  laudable  kind,  be  always  at  hand  to  fill  up 
thole  vacant  fpaces  of  life,  which  too  many  affign,  either 
to  corrupting  amufements,  or  to  mere  inaflion.  We 
ought  never  to  forget,  that  entire  idlenefs  always  bor¬ 
ders,  either  on  mifery,  or  on  guilt. 

At  the  fame  time,  let  the  courfe  of  our  employ¬ 
ments  be  ordered  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  carrying 
them  on,  we  may  be  alfo  promoting  our  eternal  in- 
terefi;.  With  the  bufinefs  of  the  world,  let  us  properly 
intermix  the  exercifes  of  devotion.  By  religious  duties, 
and  virtuous  aflions,  let  us  ftudy  to  prepare  ourfelves 
for  a  better  world.  In  the  mid  ft  of  our  labours  for 
this  life,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  we  muff  JirJl 
feekthc  kingdom  oj  Gody  and  his  righteoufnefs ;  and  give 
diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  election  Jure .  Other- 
wife,  how  aftive  foever  we  may  feem  to  be,  our  whole 
aftivity  will  prove  only  a  laborious  idlenefs  :  We  fhall 
appear,  in  the  end,  to  have  been  bufy  to  no  purpofe,  or 
to  a  purpofe  worfe  than  none.  Then  only  we  fulfil 
the  proper  chara6ler  of  Chriftians,  when  we  join  that 
pious  zeal  which  becomes  us  as  the  fervants  of  God, 
with  that  induftry  which  is  required  of  us,  as  good  mem¬ 
bers  of  fociety  ;  when,  according  to  the  exhortation  of 
the  Apoflle,  we  are  found  not  Jlothful  in  bufinefs ,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fervent  in  fpir  it  yferving  the  Lord *. 


*  Rom.  xii.  1 1. 
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On  the  Sense  of  the  Divine  Presence. 


PSALM,  lxxiii.  23. 


■I  am  continually  with  thee - 


We 


»  ,  ^  live  in  a  world  which  is  full  of  the  divine 
prefence  and  power.  We  behold  every  where  around 
us  the  traces  of  that  fupreme  goodnefs  which  enlivens 
and  fupports  the  univerfe.  Day  uttereth  fpeech  of  it  to 
day  ;  and  night  Jheweth  knowledge  of  it  to  night .  Yet, 
furrounded  as  we  are  with  the  perfections  of  God, 
meeting  him  wherever  we  go,  and  called  upon  by  a 
thoufand  objeCts,  to  confefs  his  prefence,  it  is  both  the 
misfortune  and  the  crime  of  a  great  part  of  mankind, 
that  they  are  ftrangers  to  Him  in  whofe  world  they 
dwell.  Occupied  with  nothing  but  their  purfuits  of 
intereft  and  pleafure,  they  pafs  through  this  world,  as 
though  God  were  not  there.  The  virtuous  and  re¬ 
flecting  are  particularly  diftinguilhed  from  the  giddy 
and  diffolute,  by  that  habitual  fenfeof  the  divine  pre¬ 
fence  which  charaCterifes  the  former.  To  them,  noth¬ 
ing  appears  void  of  God.  They  contemplate  his  perfec¬ 
tions  in  the  works  of  nature  ;  and  they  trace  his  Prov¬ 
idence  in  the  incidents  of  life.  When  retired  from  the 
world,  he  often  employs  their  meditation.  When  en¬ 
gaged  in  aCtion,  he  always  influences  their  conduCL 
Wherever  a  pious  man  is,  or  whatever  he  does,  in  the 
ftyle  of  the  text,  he  is  continually  with  God . 


The 
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The  happy  effe£t  of  this  fentiment  on  the  heart,  is 
fully  dilplayed  in  the  context.  We  fee  it  allaying  all 
the  difquiet  which  the  Pialmifl,  in  the  preceding  verfes, 
deferibes  himfelf  to  have  fuffered  on  account  of  the 
profperity  of  the  wicked.  The  firfl:  refle£tion  which 
reftored  tranquillity  to  his  mind,  was  the  remembrance 
of  the  prefence  of  God.  Neverthelefsy  1  am  continually 
with  thee  ;  thou  hajl  holden  me  by  my  right  hand .  He 
became  fenfible,  that  whatever  diftrefles  the  righteous 
might  fufFer for  a  time,  they  could  not  fail  of  being  com- 
penfated  in  the  end,  by  that  Almighty  Proteftor, 
vhofe  propitious  prefence  ever  continued  to  furround 
:hetn.  Whereupon  follow  thofe  memorable  expreffions 
3f  his  trull  and  joy  in  God.  Thou  Jhalt  guide  me  with 
>hy  counjel  ;  and  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory .  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
I  defire  befides  thee . 

There  are  principally  two  efFe£ts,  which  the  fenfe 
>f  the  divine  prefence  is  fitted  to  produce  upon  men. 
Tne  is,  to  reftrain  them  from  vice  y  the  other,  to  en- 
:ourage  their  virtue.  Its  operation,  as  a  check  upon 
he  finner,  is  obvious.  The  perpetual  prefence  of  fo 
powerful  and  venerable  a  witnefs,  is  one  of  the  moll 
wful  confiderations  which  can  be  addrefled  to  the  dif— 
olute.  It  removes  all  the  fecurity  which  fecrecy  can 
>e  fuppofed  to  give  to  crimes.  It  aggravates  the  guilt 
>fthem,from  being  committed  in  face  of  the  Almighty  ; 
nd  has  power  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  heart  of  the 
reateft  criminal,  in  the  midft  of  his  mifdeeds.  While 
bis  principle  of  religion  thus  checks  and  terrifies  the 
nner,  it  produces  alfo  another  efiefl,  that  of  ftrength- 
ning  and  comforting  the  good  man,  in  the  praHice  of 
is  duty.  It  is  tne  influence  of  the  divine  prefence  on 
ood  men,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  Pfalmift’s  fen- 
ment,  I  purpofe  to  conlider.  To  their  charafter  it 
elongs  to  be  continually  with  God .  I  fhull  endeavour 
>  fhow  the  high  benefit  and  comfort  which  they  de- 
ve  from  fuch  a  habit  of  mind  ;  and  (hall,  for  this 
id,  firfl  confider  their  internal  moralftate;  and  next, 
Vql*  II,  R  view 
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view  them  as  they  are  afFefted  by  feveral  of  the  ex 
ternal  accidents  and  fituations  of  life. 

Let  us  begin  with  confidering  them  in  their  inter 
nal  (late.  The  belief  of  divine  prefence  afts  upo 
them  here,  firft,  as  an  incitement  to  virtue.  The  pre 
fence  of  one  whom  we  highly  efteem  and  revere,  of 
lovereign,  for  inftance,  a  father,  or  a  friend,  whofe  af 
probation  we  are  felicitous  to  gain,  is  always  found  t 
exalt  the  powers  of  men,  to  refine  and  improve  the: 
behaviour.  Hence,  it  has  been  given  as  a  rule  by  ar 
cient  moralifts,  that,  in  order  to  excel  in  virtue,  w 
fliould  propound  to  ourfelves  fome  perfon  of  eminei 
anddittinguilhed  worth ;  and  fhouldaccuftomourfelvi 
to  a6l,  as  if  he  were  Handing  by,  and  beholding  us.  T 
the  efteem  and  approbation  of  their  fellow  creature 
none  are  infenfible.  There  are  few  who,  in  the  cor 
fpicuous  parts  of  their  life,  when  they  know  the  ey< 
of  the  public  to  be  fixed  on  them,  a£t  not  their  pa 
with  propriety  and  decorum.  But  what  is  the  obfei 
vation  of  the  public,  what  is  the  prefence  of  the  greai 
eft  or  w ifeft  man  on  earth,  to  that  prefence  of  the  Divir 
ity  which  conftantly  furrounds  us  ?  The  man  who  re 
alifes  to  his  mind  this  auguft  prefence,  feels  aconftai 
incentive  for  acquitting  himfelf  with  dignity.  I] 
views  himfelf  as  placed  on  an  illuftrious  theatre.  T 
have  the  Almighty  for  the  fpeclator  and  witnefs  of  h 
conduft,  is  more  to  him  than  if  the  whole  world  wei 
aftembled  to  obferve  him.  Men  judge  often  falfel] 
always  imperfefldy,  of  what  pafles  before  them.  The 
are  impoled  on  by  Ipecious  appearances ;  and  the  ar 
ful  carry  away  the  praife  which  is  due  to  the  defervinj 
Even  fuppofing  them  to  judge  fairly,  we  may  want  tl 
opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  our  charafter,  by  an 
proper  difplay  of  it  in  the  fight  of  the  world.  Our  fii 
uation  may  bury  in  obfeurity,  thofe  talents  and  virtu( 
which  were  entitled  to  command  the  hfeheft  efteen 
But  he,  in  whofe  prefence  the  good  man  atls,  is  bot 
an  impartial,  and  an  unerring,  judge  oi  worth.  Nofal 
lacious  appearances  impale  on  him.  No  fecret  virtu 
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is  hidden  from  him.  Pie  is  attentive  equally  to  the 
meaneft  and  the  greateft ;  and  his  approbation  confers 
eternal  rewards.  The  man,  therefore,  who  fets  the  Lord 
zlways  before  himy  is  prompted  to  excel  in  virtue  by 
notives,  which  are  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  which  en¬ 
gage,  on  the  fide  of  duty,  both  honour  and  intereft.  / 
lave  kept  thy  precepts  and  thy  tejiimonies  ;  for  all  my 
ways  are  before  thee*. 

Supposing,  however,  his  virtuous  endeavours  to 
:>e  faithful,  many  imperfections  will  attend  them.  A 
aultlefs  tenor  of  unbletnifhed  life,  is  beyond  the  reach 
)f  man.  Paftions  will  fometimes  overcome  him  ;  and 
tmbition  or  intereft,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  will  turn 
lim  afide  into  evil.  Hence  he  will  be  afhamed  of  him- 
elf,  and  difquieted  by  a  lenfe  of  guilt  and  folly.  In 
his  Rate,  to  which  we  are  often  reduced  by  the  weak- 
lefs  of  human  nature,  the  belief  of  God’s  continual 
>  re  fence  brings  relief  to  the  heart.  It  a£ied  before  as 
n  animating  principle.  It  now  a£ls  as  a  principle  of 
omfort.  In  the  midft  of  many  imperfections,  a  vir- 
uous  man  appeals  to  his  Divine  witnefs,  for  the  fin- 
erity  of  his  intentions.  He  can  appeal  to  him  who 
nows  his  frame ,  that  in  the  general  train  of  his  con- 
u£I,  it  is  his  ftudy  to  keep  the  law  of  God. 

Mere  law,  among  men,  is  rigid  and  indexible.  As 
o  human  lawgiver  can  look  into  the  hearts  of  his  fub- 
?£Ls,  he  cannot,  even  though  he  were  ever  prefent  with 
hem,  eftimate  their  character  exactly.  He  can  make 
o  allowance  for  particular  fituations.  He  muft  pre-* 
:ribe  the  fame  terms  to  all  whom  he  rules  ;  and  treat 
I!  alike,  according  to  meir  outward  actions.  But  every 
iinute  diverfity  of  character,  temper,  and  fi( nation,  is 
nown  to  God.  It  is  not  only  from  what  his  fervants 
o,  but  from  what  they  feek  to  do,  that  he  forms  his 
ldgment  of  them.  He  attends  to  all  thofe  circum- 
ances  which  render  the  trial  of  their  virtue,  at  any 
me,  peculiarly  hard.  He  hears  the  whifper  of  devo- 
on  as  it  rifes  in  the  foul.  He  beholds  the  tear  of 

*  Pfaim  cxix.  16S.  contrition 
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contrition  which  falls  in  fecret.  He  fees  the  good  i 
tention  druggling  in  its  birth  ;  and  purfues  it,  in 
progrefs,  through  thofe  various  obdacles  which  m 
preventit  trom  ripeninginto  adiion.  Good  men,  ther 
fore,  in  their  mod  humbled  and  dejedfed  date,  dr; 
fome  confolation  from  his  knowledge  of  their  hea 
Though  they  may  (ometimes  have  erred  from  the  rig 
path,  they  can  look  up  to  him  who  is  ever  with  the 
and  (ay,  as  an  apodle,  who  had  grievoudy  offende 
once  faid  to  his  great  Mader,  Lord>  thou  knowejl 
things:  thou  knowejl  that  I  love  thee*. 

Appealing  thus  to  their  omnifcient  witnefs,  they  1 
naturally  foothed  and  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  ] 
clemency.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  the  peculiar  adva 
tage  of  this  fentiment  of  the  divine  prefence,  that 
prevents  fuch  hope  from  flattering  them  too  much, 
rifing  into  undue  prefumption.  For  while  it  encoi 
ages,  it  tends  alfo  to  humble  a  pious  man.  If  it  e 
courage  him,  by  the  refiedtion  on  all  his  good  dilpo 
tions  being  known  and  attended  to  by  God,  ithumb 
him,  by  the  remembrance,  that  his  Jecret  fins  alfo  c 
ever  in  the  light  of  the  divine  countenance.  So  that, 
dwelling  under  the  fen fe  of  God  being  continually  w 
ns,  we  keep  alive  the  proper  temper  of  a  Chridian 
the  foul  ;  humility,  without  dejedtion  ;  fear,  mingl 
with  hope.  We  are  cheered,  without  being  lifted  i 
We  feel  ourfelves  obnoxious  to  the  all  obfervingeye 
jo  dice  ;  but  are  comforted  with  the  thoughts  of  tl 
mercy  which,  through  jefus  Chrid,  the  Difcerner 
all  Hearts  holds  forth  to  the  fincere  and  penitent. 
Such  are  the  bleffed  effedts  which  this  principle  of  r 
ligion  produces  upon  the  inward  moral  date  of  ago 
man.  Let  us  now, 

In  the  fecond  place,  confider  his  external  circui 
cum  dances  ;  and  examine  the  influence  which  t 
fame  principle  has  upon  his  happine<s,in  leveral  d 
ferent  fituations  of  life. 

Let  us  fir  ft  view  him  in  what  the  world  calls  profpe 
ty  ;  when  his  circumdances  are  eafy  or  affluent,  and 

*  John  xxi,  17.  Ide 
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ife  flowsinafmooth  untroubled  firearm  Here,  it  might 
>e  thought,  that  a  fenfe  of  the  divine  prefence  could 
iperate  upon  him  only,  or  chiefly,  for  promoting  tern- 
>erance,  and  reftraining  the  diforders  incident  to  a 
jrofperous  Hate.  Valuable  effe&s,  indeed,  thefe  are  ; 
nd  mod  conducive  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  all  that 
s  agreeable  in  life.  But  though  it,  doubtlefs,  does; 
:xert  this  falutary  influence,  yet  it  flops  not  there.  It 
lot  only  preferves  the  virtue  of  a  good  man  amidfi 
he  temptations  of  pleafure,  but  it  gives  to  his  prol- 
>erity  a  fecurity,  and  a  peculiar  relifli,  which  to  others 
s  unknown.  He  who  is  without  a  (en(e  of  God  upon 
lis  mind,  beholds  in  human  affairs  nothing  but  a  per- 
>etual  fluctuation,  and  viciffitude  of  events.  He  is 
urrounded  with  unknown  caufes,  which  may  be  work- 
ng  his  deftru&ion  in  fecret.  He  cannot  avoid  perceiv- 
ng,  that  there  hangs  over  him  the  irrefiltible  arm  of  that 
Providence,  whofe  difpleafure  he  has  done  nothing  to 
lay  or  avert.  But  he  who  in  the  day  of  profperity, 
Iwells  with  God,  is  delivered  from  thofe  difquieting 
ilarms.  He  dwells  as  with  a  friend  and  proteClor,  from 
vhom  he  conceives  his  bleffings  to  proceed.  He  can 
ppeal  to  him  for  the  thankfulnefs  with  which  he  re¬ 
vives  them  ;  and  for  his  endeavours  to  employ  them 
veil.  He  trulls  that  the  God  whom  he  ferves  will  not 
orfake  him;  that  thegoodnefs  which  he  has  already  ex- 
lerienced,  will  continue  to  blefs  him  ;  and  though  he 
jelieves  hirnfelf  not  exempted  from  the  changes  of  the 
vorld,  yet,  in  the  midfl  of  thefe,  he  has  ground  to  hope, 
hat  fqurces  of  comfort  and  happinefs  fhall  always  be 
eft  open  to  him. 

Moreover,  the  pleafures  of  life,  while  they  la  ft,  are 
mfpeakably  heightened  by  the  prefence  of  that  Ben- 
:fa£tor  who  beftows  them.  The  pleafing  emotion  of 
gratitude  to  the  giver,  mingles  with  the  enjoyment  of 
he  gift.  While  to  the  mere  worldly  man,  the  whole 
rame  of  nature  is  only  avail  irregular  fabric;  and  the 
:ourfe  of  human  affaiis  no  more  than  a  confufed  fuc- 
:e  (lion  of  fortuitous  events;  all  nature  is  beautified, 
md  every  agreeab  e  incident  is  enlivened,  to  him  who 
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benolds  God  in  all  things.  Hence  arife  a  variety  o 
pleafing  fenfations,  to  fill  up  thole  folitary  hours,  fi 
which  external  profperity  lupplies  him  with  no  enter 
tainment.  In  the  (railing  feenes  of  nature,  he  contem 
plates  the  benignity  of  its  author.  In  its  fublime  ob 
je£ts,  he  admires  his  majefly.  In  its  awful  and  terri 
ble  ones,  he  adores  his  power.  He  dwells  in  thi 
world  as  in  a  magnificent  temple,  which  is  full  of  th 
glory  of  its  founder;  and  every  where  views  natur 
offering  up  its  incenfe  to  him,  from  a  thoufand  altars 
Such  ideas  exalt  and  ennoble  the  human  mind;  anc 

reflefl;  an  additional  luftre  on  the  brightnefs  of  prof 
perity. 

From  the  profperous,  let  us  next  turn  to  the  afflift. 
ed  condition  of  a  good  man.  For,  as  profperity  may 
affli&ion  certainly  will,  at  one  time  or  other,  be  his  lot 
It  enters  into  the  appointed  trial  of  his  virtue  ;  and,  ir 
one  degree  or  other,  is  the  doom  of  all.  Here  we  (hal 
find  various  fituations  occur,  in  which  no  relief  is  equa 
to  what  a  virtuous  and  holy  man  derives  from  a  fenf< 
of  the  perpetual  prefence  of  God. 

Is  he,  for  inftance,  thrown  into  an  obfeure  conditior 
in  the  world,  without  friends  to  affift  him,  or  any  tc 
regard  and  confider  his  ftate  ?  He  enjoys  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  thinking  that  though  he  may  be  neglefted  by 
men,  he  is  not  forgotten  by  God.  Inconfiderable  as 
he  is  in  himfelf,  he  knows,  that  he  will  not  be  over¬ 
looked  by  the  Almighty,  amidft  the  infinite  variety  oi 
being,  or  loft  in  the  imrnenfity  of  his  works.  The  poor 
man  can,  with  as  much  encouragement  as  the  rich  or 
great,  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  fay,  Neverthelefs} 
O  L  ord ,  lam  continually  with  thee  :  Thou  holdeft  me  by 
my  right  hand.  The  gracious  prefence  of  that  Supreme 
Eeing  is  affefted  by  no  diverfity  of  rank  or  fortune. 
It  imparts  itfelf  alike  to  all  the  virtuous  and  upright; 
like  its  glorious  image,  the  fun  in  the  firmament,  which 
fheds  its  rays  equally  upon  the  humble  cottage,  and 
upon  the  palace  of  kings.  In  the  prefence  of  the  great 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  all  the  diftin&ions  which 

vanity 
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vanity  has  contrived  to  make  among  men,  totally  dif- 

j|  ranks  are  on  one  level,  d.  he  ?  an d  the 
poor  here  indeed  meet  together  ;  without  any  other  diL 
tinftion  than  what  aides  from  the  heart  and  tne  ioul. 
The  fenfe  of  this,  lifts  the  poor  man  above  contempt ; 
fupports  his  fpirits  when  apt  to  be  d ejected  ;  and  be- 
flows  dignity  on  the  part  which  he  ads.  How  incon- 
fiderable  foever  that  part  may  appear  in  the  eilimation 
of  an  injudicious  world,  it  is  ennobled,  when  virtuoui- 
ly  performed,  by  the  approbation  of  his  divine  witnefs. 
He  can  bear  with  indifference  the  fcorn  of  the  proud, 
as  long  as  he  knows,  that  there  is  one  higher  than  the 
highefl  to  regard  him.  He  can  enjoy  himfelf  with  plea- 
fure  in  his  mean  habitation,  becauic  he  believes  that 
God  dwells  with  him  there.  The  Divine  pretence 
cheers  to  him  the  moft  lonely  retreat.  It  accompanies 
his  fteps  to  the  moft  diflant  regions  of  the  earth.  If 
he  fhould  be  driven  into  exile  from  all  his  friends,  and 
obliged  to  dwell  in  the  uttermoji  parts  oj  the  Jca ,  even 
there,  God’s  hand  would  hold  him,  and  his  right  hand 
would  guide  him .  Though  left  without  companion  or 
friend,  he  never  thinks  himfelf  delolate,  as  long  as  he 
can  fay,  /  am  Jlill  with  God. 

But  though  raifed  above  obfeurity  or  poverty,  yet, 
in  any  fituation  of  fortune,  calumny  and  reproach  may 
be  the  lot  of  the  fervant  of  God.  His  good  intentions 
may  be  mifeonftrued  ;  his  charader  unjuftly  traduc¬ 
ed  ;  and,  to  the  open  reviling  of  enemies,  the  more 
bitter  unkindnefsof  friends  may  fornetirnes  be  joined. 
In  this  fituation,  when  wounded  in  fpirit,  and,  perhaps, 
unable  to  make  his  innocence  appear,  to  whom  fliall 
he  have  recourfe  for  defence,  to  whom  make  his  laft 
appeal,  but  to  that  God  who  is  ever  preterit  with  him, 
and  who  knoweth  his  heart  ?  How  frequently,  amidft 
the  injuflice  and  oppreflion  of  the  world,  has  difireffed 
innocence  had  no  other  relief  but  this  ?  "  God  is  my 
witnefs.  God  is  my  avenger.  He  hath  feen  it,  and 
he  will  repay.”  A  good  confcience,  it  is  true,  is,  of 
itfelf,  a  powerful  fupport*  But  God  is  Lord  of  the  con-. 
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fcience ;  and  it  is  only  ifchen  conne&ed  with  a  fenfe  o 
Divine  prefence  and  approbation,  that  a  good  confci 
cnee  becomes  a  fteady  principle  of  fortitude  in  th, 

noffe?  *  ^.,f^°"ragements.  Hence,  a  virtuou 
rnan  poffeJTes  a  high  degree  of  independence,  botho, 

the  praife  and  on  the  cenfure  of  the  world  It  j 
Xh  lS  ’7^5“  undergoing  the  fame  reproache 

which  J°b  Offered  from  his  miftaken  friends,  he  can  fa 

with  hi tn  Behold  my  witnefs  is  in  heaven ,  and  my  recor 

o  7L  ^  u  HoaffeaS  n0t  f°  divu,Se  good  deed 
world  br°r  *  .  ^els  whhout  concern  whether  th 

that  hi  %  T31n?  ;WltH  them  °r  not-  He  Cowell 
2"  h,  •  F/ther  whu  )  .»  *»  heaven  feeth  in  fecret  ;  an, 

rnalh  f  pr?-crs  anrih\3  al™  come  UP  in  g™teful  memo 
VfiJT  T  , mt}  mc> xt »  aImM  M*g  to  he  judge 
Lordt  >  he  that judgeth  me  isth 

}■  Hefhall  bring  forth  my  righteoufnefs,  at  lafl 

thf.  h$ht>  and  my  judgment  as  the  noon  day.  In  thi 
con  ciou  ne  s  o  integrity,  he  looks  down  with  indiffer 
ence,  as  from  a  fuperior  ftation,  upon  the  harlh  cen 
laics  of  a  giddy  and  ignorant  world.  The  fenfe  of  be 
mg  continually  with  God  diffufes  over  bis  foul  a  hob 
calm,  whicn  unjuft  reproach  cannot  difturb.  In  th 
preience  of  that  auguft  and  venerable  witnefs,  all  th 

noife  and  clamours  of  men,  like  the  murmurings  of  , 
diftant  ftorm,  die  away.  ° 

Lastly,  Suppofing  the  charafter  of  a  good  mat 
to  be  untainted  by  reproach,  fuppofing  alfobis  externa 
ktuauon  to  be  opulent  or  diftinguiflied  .  many,  not. 
w.ui (landing,  and  levere,  are  the  dillreffes  to  which  h, 
may  eexpoe  Secret  griefs  may  be  preying  upoi 
mm  ;  and  his  heart  left  to  feed  in  filence  on  its  owr 
bitternefs.  He  may  labour  under  fore  difeafe,  am 
.  cern  his  earthly  frame  gradually  mouldering  ini, 
dull.  He  may  be  deprived  of  thofe  friends  and  rela. 
tives  who  had  been  the  chief  comforts  of  his  (late  ;  o 
may  be  obliged  to  prepare  himfelf  for  taking  farewel  o 
them  for  ever.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  various  affliaini 
*cenes  o  uman  me,  noconiolation  can  be  more  pow- 
*  Job,  xvi.  19.  f  1.  Cor,  iv.  3,  4.  erful 
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erful  than  what  arifes  from  the  prefence  of  a  divine 
prote&or  and  guardian,  to  whom  our  cafe,  with  ail  its 
forrows,  is  perfe&ly  known.  To  him ,  fays  the  Pfaimift, 
I  poured  out  my  complaint .  1  fiewed  before  him  my 

trouble .  I  looked  on  my  right  hand  and  viewed  ;  but , 
behold  there  was  no  man  who  cared  for  my  foul.  I  [aid 
unto  thee ,  0  Lord ,  thou  art  my  refuge.  IVhenmy  fpirit 
was  ovenohelmed  within  me ,  then  thou  knewefl  my  path*. 

W  e  ali  know,  that  to  communicate  our  grief  to  a  faith¬ 
ful  friend,  often  gives  eafe  and  relief  to  the  burdened 
heart.  Such  communication  we  are  encouraged  to 
make,  and  lucn  relief  we  may  expedl  to  find,  in  pouring 
out  oui  hcait  before  that  God  in  whom  compaffions flow. 
W  e  may  have  no  earthly  friend  to  whom  we  can  with 
full  confidence  difclole  all  our  forrows  ;  or  we  may' 
want  woids  in  which  to  exprefs  them.  Hut  God  is  the 
feaicher  01  all  hearts  ;  and  the  hearer  of  all  prayers. 
To  the  lecret  anguifh  of  the  foul,  he  is  no  inattentive 
witnefs.  Every  groan  which  is  heaved  from  the  labour¬ 
ing  bofom,  though  heard  by  no  human  ear,  reaches  his 
thione.  As  he  knows  our  fra?ne)  lo  he  remembers  wc 
are  dufl  ;  and  thence  light  arifes  to  the  upright  m  dark- 
nefs.  F01  the  hope  naturally  fprings,  that  this  benefi¬ 
cent  being  will  pity  them,  as  a  father  pitielh  his  child¬ 
ren  ;  and  in  the  midfl  of  thofe  diflrefles  which  the  pre- 
fent  circumftances  of  man  render  unavoidable,  will  fend 
them  help  from  lus  fanBuary.  Surrounded  with  this 
compaffionate  prefence  of  the  Almighty,  good  men 
never  view  themfelves  as  left  in  this  vafe  of  tears,  to 
bear,  folitarv  and  alone,  the  whole  weight  of  human 
woe.  In  their  dark,  as  well  as  in  their  brighter  hours, 
God  is  with  them.  Even  in  that  valley  of  the  fliadow 
•  of  death,  where  no  friend,  no  comforter,  can  go  alone- 
to  aid  them,  he  is  with  them  hill.  In  the  laft  extremi¬ 
ty  of  natuic,  the  rod  and flafl  of  the  Shepherd  of  Jfracl 
fupport  them.  “  ' 

Thus  I  have  fhowrn,  though  in  an  imperfeft  manner, 
what  benefits  holy  men  derive  from  a  habitual  fenfe 
ofthe  Divine  prefence.  It  animates  and  ftrengthens 
their  virtue.  It  enlivens  and  brightens  their  profper- 

*  Eralm  cxlii,  2,  3,  4,  ity„ 
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it y.  Under  various  forms  of  adverfity,  it  affords  them 
confolation  and  relief.  Such  confiderations,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  form  a  flrong  argument  in  f  avour  of  a  devout  Ipi- 
rit,  and  a  virtuous  life.  But  they  are  confederations 
which  may,  probably,  be  regarded  by  feme,  as  ideal 
and  vifionary  ;  requiring  aid  from  a  heated,  or  an  en- 
thufiaftic,fancy,  in  order  to  give  them  force.  I  readily 
admit,  that  amid  11:  the  hurry  and  turbulence  of  the 
world,  it  may  be  difficult  to  bring  thefe  religious  fenti- 
meats  as  fully  into  view,  as  is  neceffary  for  their  making 
a  juft  impreffion  on  the  foul.  This  requires  the  effort 
of  an  intelligent  and  feeling  mind  ;  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  expeCted  to  be  commonly  found.  To  the  un¬ 
reflecting  crowd,  nothing  appears  real,  but  what  is  ex- 
pofed  to  fenfe.  What  is  invilible,  is  the  lame  to  them, 
as  if  he  had  no  exigence.  But  by  the  groffnefs  of  their 
own  conceptions,  they  have  no  title  to  meafure  thole 
of  others.  While  they  affeft  to  treat  all  confiderations 
taken  from  the  fenfe  of  the  Divine  prefence,  as  vifion¬ 
ary  and  enthufiafiic,  it  can,  on  the  contrary,  be  clearly 
fhown,  that  they  are  founded  on  the  moll  certain  and 
unqueffionable  principles  of  reafon.  They  effentially 
belong  not  to  revealed  only,  but  to  natural,  religion. 
Their  reality  can  be  denied  bv  none,  but  thofe  who 
deny  that  God  exifls,  or  that  he  governs  the  world. 
For  if  he  exift,he  tfmfl  undoubtedly  pervade  and  infpeft 
the  world  which  he  governs.  He  muff  know  what  is 
going  on  throughout  his  ownuniverfe  ;  and  efpecially 
muff  know  what  paffes  within  the  hearts  which  he  has 
made,  and  of  which  he  is  to  judge.  i  o  De  every  where 
prefent,  is  the  attribute  of  his  nature,  which,  of  all  others, 
is  the  mod  neceffary  to  his  adminiftration  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  This  accordingly,  is  an  attribute  which  all  re¬ 
ligions  have  aferibed  to  him.  All  nations  have  believed 
in  it.  All  focieties  appeal  to  it,  in  the  folemnities  of 
an  oath,  by  which  they  determine  controverfies.  This 
attribute  being  once  admitted  to  belong  to  the  Deity, 
the  confequences  which  I  have  deduced  from  it, plainly 
and  naturally  follow  :  And  every  good  man  has  ground 

to  fay,  O  Lord ,  I  am  continually  with  thee . 
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On  Patience. 

i 
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L  U  K  E,  xxi.  ig. 

In  your  Patience  pojfefs  ye  your  fouls . 

HP 

I  HE  Pn]feJJi°n  °f our fouls  is  a  very  emphatical 
expreflion.  It  defcribes  that  hate  in  which  a  man  has 
both  the  full  command,  and  the  undilturbed  enjoy¬ 
ment,  of  himfeif  •  in  oppofition  to  his  undergoing  l'ome 
inward  agitation  which  difcompofes  his  powers.  Upon 
the  leaft  refle£fion  it  muft  appear,  how  effential  fuch  a 
ftate  of  mind  is  to  happinefs.  He  only,  who  thus 
Pojfejfes  his  foul,  is  capable  of  poffdling  any  other  thing 
with  advantage  ;  and  in  order  to  attain  and  preferve 
this  lelfpoffeffion,  the  molt  important  requifite  is,  the 
habitual  exercife  of  patience. 

I  know  that  patience  is  apt  to  be  ranked  by  many, 
among  the  more  humble  and  obfcure  virtues  ;  belong¬ 
ing  chiefly  to  thofe  who  groan  on  a  fick  bed,  or  who 
languifh  in  aprifon.  If  their  fituation  be,  happily,  of 
a  different  kind,  they  imagine,  that  there  is  no  occafioti 
for  the  difcipline  of  patience  being  preached  to  them. 
But  I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that,  in  every  circum- 
ftance  of  life,  no  virtue  is  more  important,  both  to  duty 
and  to  happinefs  ;  or  more  requifite  for  forming  a 
manly  and  worthy  character.  It  is  not  confined  to  a 
fituation  of  continued  adverfity,  Itprincipally,indeed, 
regards  the  difagreeable  circumfiances  which  are  apt  to 
occur.  But  in  our  prefent  date,  the  occurrence  of  thefe 

is 
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isfo  frequent,  that,  in  every  condition  of  life,  patience 
is  neceflantly  called  forth.  Profperity  cannot  be  en¬ 
joyed,  any  more  than  adverfity  fupported,  without  it. 
It  muil  enter  into  the  temper,  and  form  the  habit  of 
the  foul,  if  we  would  pafs  through  the  world  with  tran¬ 
quillity  and  honour.  What  I  purpofe  is  to  point  out 
feme  of  the  chief  occafions  on  which  patience  is  requir¬ 
ed  ;  and  to  recommend  and  enforce  the  exercife  of  it, 
in  order  to  our  p  off  effing  our  fouls . 

I.  Pati  ence  under  provocations.  The  wide  circle 
of  human  lociety  is  diverfified  by  an  endlefs  variety  of 
charafters,  difpofitions,  and  paffions.  Uniformity  is, 
in  no  refpeft,  the  genius  of  the  woild.  Every  man  is 
marked  by  iome  peculiarity  which  diltinguifhes  him 
from  another  :  And  no  where  can  two  individuals  be 
found  who  are  exa&iy,  and  in  all  refpeCts,  alike.— 
Where  fo  much  diverfity  obtains,  it  cannot  but  hap¬ 
pen,  that,  in  the  intercourfe  which  men  are  obliged  to 
maintain,  their  tempers  {hall  often  be  ill  adjuRed  to 
that  intercourfe ;  Rial  1  jar,  and  interfere  with  each  other. 
Hence,  in  every  Ration,  the  higheft  as  well  as  the  iow- 
eR,  and  in  every  condition  of  life,  public,  private,  and 
domeRic,  occafions  of  irritation  frequent!}/ arife.  We 
are  provoked  lometimes  by  the  folly  and  levity  of  thofe 
with  whom  we  are  connected  ;  fometimes,  by  their  in¬ 
difference  or  negleCt  ;  by  the  incivility  of  a  friend,  the 
haug'htinefs  of  a  fuperiour,  or  the  infolent  behaviour  of 
one  in  lower  Ration.  Hardly  a  day  paffes,  without 
fomewhat  or  other  occurring,  which  ferves  to  ruffle  the 
man  of  impatient  fpirit.  Of  courfe,  fuch  a  man  lives 
in  a  continual  Rorm.  He  knows  not  what  it  is  to  enjoy 
a  train  of  good  iiumour.  Servants,  neighbours,  friends, 
fpoufe,  and  children,  all,  through  the  unreRrained  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  temper,  become  fources  of  diRurbance  and 
vexation  to  him.  In  vain  is  affluence  ;  in  vain  are 
health  and  profperity.  The  leaft  trifle  is  fufficient  to 
difeompofe  his  mind,  and  poifon  his  pleafures.  His 
very  amufements  are  mixed  with  turbulence  and 
pafflon. 

I  would 
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I  would  befecch  this  man  to  confider,  of  what  fmall 
moment  the  provocations  which  he  receives,  or  at  lead 
imagines  himfelf  to  receive,  are  really  in  thernfelves  ; 
but  of  what  great  moment  he  makes  them,  by  differing 
them  to  deprive  him  of  the  poffelfion  of  himfelf.  I 
would  befeech  him  to  confider,  how  many  hours  of 
happinefs  he  throws  away,  which  a  little  more  patience 
would  allow  him  to  enjoy  ;  and  how  much  he  puts  it 
in  the  power  of  the  mod  infignificant  perfons  to  render 
him  miferable.  “  But  who  can  expect/’  we  hear  him 
exclaim,  “  that  he  is  to  poITefs  the  infenfibility  of  a 
done  ?  How  is  it  poflible  for  human  nature  to  endure 
fo  many  repeated  provocations  ?  or  to  bear  calmly 
with  fuch  unreafonable  behaviour  ?” — My  brother  ! 
if  you  can  bear  with  no  inftances  of  unreafonable  be¬ 
haviour,  withdraw  yourfelf  from  the  world.  You  are 
no  longer  fit  to  live  in  it.  Leave  the  intercourfe  of 
men.  Retreat  to  the  mountain  and  the  defert ;  or  fhut 
yourfelf  up  in  a  cell.  For  here,  in  the  midft  of  fociety, 
offences  mujl  come .  You  might  as  well  expeft,  when 
you  behold  a  calm  atmofphere,  and  a  clear  fky,  that 
no  clouds  were  ever  to  rife,  and  no  winds  to  blow,  as 
that  your  life  was  long  to  proceed,  without  receiving 
provocations  from  human  frailty.  The  carelefs  and 
the  imprudent,  the  giddy  and  the  fickle,  the  ungrateful 
and  the  intereded,  every  where  meet  us.  The}/  are 
the  briars  and  the  thorns,  with  which  the  paths  of  hu¬ 
man  life  are  befet.  He  only  who  can  hold  his  courfe 
among  them  with  patience  and  equanimity,  he  who  is 
prepared  to  bear  what  he  mud  expefi  to  happen,  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man. 

Did  you  only  preferve  yourfelf  compofed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  you  would  perceive  the  insignificancy  of  mod 
of  thofe  provocations  which  you  magnify  fo  highly. 
When  a  few  funs  more  have  rolled  over  your  head„ 
the  dorm  will  have,  of  itfelf,  fubfided  ;  the  caufe  of  your 
prefent  impatience  and  didurbance  will  be  utterly  for¬ 
gotten.  Can  you  not,  then,  anticipate  this  hour  of 
calmnefs  to  yourfelf*  and  begin  to  enjoy  the  peace 

which 
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which  it  will  certainly  bring  ?  If  others  have  behaved 
improperly,  leave  them  to  their  own  folly,  without  be¬ 
coming  the  viftim  of  their  caprice,  and  punifhing  your- 
felf  on  their  account. — -Patience,  in  this  exercife  of  it, 
cannot  be  too  much  fiudied  by  all  who  wiflh  their  life 
to  flow  in  a  fmooth  ftream.  It  is  the  reafon  of  a  man 
in  oppofition  to  the  paffion  of  a  child.  It  is  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  peace,  in  oppofition  to  uproar  and  confu- 
lion*  He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  fpirit ,  is  like  a 
city  that  is  broken  down ,  and  without  walls *. — The  next 
important  exercife  of  patience  is, 

II.  Patience  under  difappointments.  Thefe  will 
often  happen  to  the  belt  and  wifefl  men  ;  fometimes, 
to  the  wifefl:  and  bed  concerted  plans.  They  may 
happen,  too,  not  through  any  imprudence  of  thofe  who 
have  devifed  the  plan,  not  even  through  the  malice  or 
ill  defign  of  others  ;  but  merely  in  confequence  of  fome 
*  of  thofe  crofs  incidents  of  life  which  could  not  be  fore¬ 
men*  On  fuch  occafions,  perfons  of  a  warm  and  fan- 
guine  temper  are  prefently  in  a  ferment.  They  had 
formed  their  hopes,  as  they  think,  upon  the  juflefl 
grounds.  They  had  waited  lone  for  fuccefs  :  and 
borne  with  many  delays.  But  when  their  defigns  are 
brought  to  fo  unexpected  an  Blue  ;  when,  without 
any  fault  of  their  own,  they  find  their  hopes  finally 
blafted,  all  patience  forfakes  them  ;  they  no  longer 
pofiefs  their  fouls  ;  the  mo  ft  paffionate  exclamations 
break  forth.  “  To  whom,  except  to  them,  could  fuch 
a  difappointment  have  happened  ?  Since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  was  fuch  a  combination  of  difafirous  in¬ 
cidents  ever  beheld  ?  Why  are  they  doomed  to  be  fo 
unfortunate  beyond  all  others  ?” — Alas  !  how  unfkil- 
fully  have  you  calculated  the  courfe  of  human  events  ? 
How  rafhly  and  prefumptuoufiy  had  you  trufted  to 
fuccefs  ?  To  whom  was  it  ever  given,  to  guard  againft 
all  the  viciffitudes,  which  the  fluctuating Ja.Jhion  of  the 
world  is  inceffantly  bringing  about  ?  If  one  friend,  to 
whom  you  looked  up,  has  died,  or  another  has  lofl  his 
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influence  and  power  ;  if  the  opinion  of  the  public  is 
changed,  and  its  favour  has  been  withdrawn  ;  if  fome 
'iniftakes  have  occurred  tolelien  the  good  will  of  a  pat¬ 
ron  on  whom  you  depended  ;  if,  through  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  thefe,  or  fueh  like  cii  cumftances,  a  more  for¬ 
tunate  rival  has  prevailed  againh  you  ;  what  is  there  in 
all  this,  that  differs  from  the  ordinary  lot  of  man  P  Are 
we  not,  each  in  his  turn,  doomed  to  experience  the 
uncertainty  of  worldly  purfuits  ?  Why,  then,  aggravate 
our  misfortunes  by  the  unreafonablc  violence  of  an  im¬ 
patient  fpirit  ?  If  our  defignshave  failed  through  rafti- 
nefs  or  mifcondutt,  let  us  blame  ourfeives.  If  they 
have  failed  through  circumftances  which  we  could  not 
prevent,  let  us  fubmit  to  the  fate  of  man  ;  and  wait, 
with  patience,  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity  ftiall 
occur  of  regaining  fuccefs. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  turn  to  the  other  fide  of  the  prop¬ 
ped  ;  and  calmly  conlider  how  dubious  it  was,  whether 
the  fuccefs  which  we  longed  for,  would  have  proved  a 
bleffing.  Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for  man  in  this 
life?  Perhaps,  the  accomplifliment  of  our  defigns  might 
have  been1  pregnant  with  mifery.  Perhaps,  from  cur 
prefent  difappointment,  future  profperity  may  rife. 
Of  fuch  unlooked  for  iflues,  we  all  know  there  have 
been  many  examples.  Who  can  tell,  whether  our  cafe 
may  not  add  one  to  the  number  ?  At  any  rate,  let  us 
recoiled,  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Ruler,  who  difpofes 
of  the  affairs  ol  men  ;  under  whom,  all  fecond  caufes 
work  only  as  fubord inale  agents.  Looking  up  to  that 
irrefifiible  arm  which  is  flretched  over  our  heads,  let  us 
be  ca^m  ;  let  us  (ubmit  and  adore.  Either  to  defpair  or 
to  rage, under  difappointments,  is  finful.  By  the  former, 
we  injure  ourfeives.  By  the  latter,  we  infult  Providence, 
and  provoke  its  difpleafure  to  continue.  To  pojfefs  our 
f°uts  m  patience  is,  at  once,  our  wifdom  as  men,  and 
our  duty  as  Chriftians.  The  benefits  of  this  virtue 
are  fo  often  reaped  in  this  world,  that  good  policy  alone 
would  recommend  it  to  every  thinking  man.  Disap¬ 
pointments  derange,  and  overcome,  vulgar  minds. — - 
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The  patient  and  the  wife>  by  a  proper  improvement* 
frequently  make  them  contribute  to  their  high  advan-. 
tage. — Let  me  next  recommend. 


III.  Patience  under  reftraints.  Numerous  are 
the  reftraints  impofed  on  us,  by  the  nature  of  the 
human  condition.  To  the  reftraints  of  authority 
and  law,  all  muft  fubmit.  The  reftraints  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  dilcipline  lie  on  the  young.  Confider- 
ations  of  health  reftrain  the  indulgence  of  pleafure. 
Attentions  to  fortune  reftrain  expenfe.  Regard  to 
friends,  whom  we  are  bound  to  pleafe  ;  refpeff  to  ef- 
tabliftied  cuftoms,  and  to  the  opinions  of  fociety,  im- 
pofe  reftraints  on  our  general  behaviour.  There  is  no 
man,  in  any  rank  of  life,  who  is  always  at  liberty  to  aft 
according  as  he  would  incline.  In  fome  quarter  or 
other,  he  is  limited  by  circumftances,  that  either  aftu- 
ally  confine,  or  that  ought  at  leaft  to  confine  and  re¬ 
ftrain  him. 

Thefe  reftraints,  the  impatient  are  apt  tofcorn.  They 
will  needs  burft  the  barriers  which  reafon  had  erefled, 
or  their  fituation  had  formed  ;  and  without  regard  to 
confequences,  give  free  fcope  to  their  prefent  wifh. — • 
Hence,  many  dangerous  excefTes  flow  ;  much  confu- 
fion  and  mifery  are  produced  in  human  life.  Had 
men  the  patience  to  fubmit  to  their  condition,  and  to 
wait  till  it  fhould  allow  them  a  freer  indulgence  of  their 
defires,  they  might,  in  a  ftiort  time,  obtain  the  power 
of  gratifying  them  with  fafety.  If  the  young,  for  in- 
ftance,  would  undergo,  with  patience,  the  labours  cf 
education,  they  would  rife,  at  a  proper  period,  to  hon¬ 
ours,  richesor  eafe.  If  the  infirm  would,  with  patience, 
bear  the  regulations  which  their  conftitution  demands* 
they  might  regain  the  comforts  of  health.  If  perfons 
of  ftraitened  fortune  had  patience  to  conform  them- 
felves  to  their  circumftances,  and  to  abridge  their  plea- 
fures,  they  might,  by  degrees,  improve  and  advance 
their  ftate.  Whereas,  by  eagerne fs  of  temper,  and  pre¬ 
cipitancy  of  indulgence,  they  forfeit  all  the  advantages 
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which  patience  would  have  procured  ;  and  incur  the 
oppofite  evils  to  their  full  extent. 

In  the  prefent  flate  of  human  affairs,  no  leffon  is 
more  neceffary  to  be  learned  by  all,  to  be  inculcated 
on  the  young,  and  to  be  praftifed  by  the  old,  than  that 
of  patient  fubmiffion  to  neceffity.  For  under  the  law* 
of  neceffity,  we  are  all  inevitably  placed.  No  man  is, 
or  can  be,  always  his  own  mafter.  We  are  obliged,  in 
a  thouland  cafes,  to  fubmit  and  obey.  The  dilcipline 
of  patience  prefer ves  our  minds  ealy,  by  conforming 
them  to  our  flate.  By  the  impetuofity  of  an  impatient 
and  unfubmitting  temper,  we  fight  againft  an  uncon¬ 
querable  power  ;  and  aggravate  the  evils  we  muft  en¬ 
dure. — Another  important  exercife  of  the  virtue  con¬ 
cerning  which  we  dificourfe,  is, 

IV.  Patience  under  injuries  and  wrongs.  To 
thefe,  amidfl  the  prefent  confufion  of  the  world,  all  are 
expofed.  Noftationis  fo  high,  no  power  fo  great,  no 
charafter  fo  unblemifhed,  as  to  exempt  men  from  be¬ 
ing  attacked  by  rafhnefs,  malice,  or  envy.  To  behave 
under  fuch  attacks  with  due  patience  and  moderation, 
is,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  one  of  the  moft  trying  exercifes 
of  virtue. — But,  in  order  to  prevent  offtakes  on  this 
fubjedl,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  a  tame  fubmiffion 
to  wrongs  is  not  required  by  religion.  We  are,  by  no 
means,  to  imagine,  that  religion  tends  to  extinguifh  the 
fenfe  of  honour,  or  to  fupprefs  the  exertion  of  a  man¬ 
ly  fpirit.  It  is  under  a  falfe  apprehenfion  of  this  kind 
that  Chriftian  patience  is  fometimes  fligmatifed  in  dif- 
courfe  as  no  other  than  a  different  name  for  cowardice. 
On  the  contrary,  every  man  of  virtue  ought  to  feel 
what  is  due  to  his  character,  and  to  fupport  properly 
his  own  rights.  Refentrnent  of  wrong,  is  an  ufeful 
principle  in  human  nature  ;  and  for  the  wifeft  purpos¬ 
es,  was  implanted  in  our  frame.  It  is  the  neceffary 
guard  of  private  rights  ;  and  the  great  reftraint  on  the 
infolence  of  the  violent,  who,  if  no  refi  fiance  were  made, 
would  trample  on  the  gentle  and  peaceable. 

Refentrnent,  however,  if  not  kept  within  due  bounds, 
Vol,  II,  S  is 
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is  in  hazard  of  rifing  into  fierce  and  cruel  revenge.  ] 
is  the  office  of  patience*  to  temper  refentment  by  reafor 
In  this  view*  it  is  molt  properly  defcribed  in  the  tex 
by  a  man’s  p  off  effing  his  foul  ;  a<5ling  the  part  whic 
lelf  defence*  which  juftice,  or  honour,  require  him  t 
a£t*  without  being  tranfported  out  of  himfelf  by  th 
vehemence  of  anger  ;  or  infilling  on  fuch  degrees  c 
reparation  as  bear  no  proportion  to  the  wrong  that  b 
has  fuffered.  What  proportion*  for  inflance,  is  ther 
between  the  life  of  a  man*  and  an  affront  received  b 
fome  raffi  expreffion  in  converfation*  which  the  wi( 
would  have  flighted;  and  which*  in  the  courfeof  a  fei 
weeks,  would  have  been  forgotten  by  every  one?  Ho^ 
fantaftic,  then*  how  unjultifiable*  are  thofe  fuppofe 
laws  of  modern  honour*  which,  for  fuch  an  affron 
require  no  lefs  reparation  than  the  death  of  a  felloe 
creature  ;  and  which*  to  obtain  this  reparation,  requir 
a  man  to  endanger  his  own  life  ?  Laws,  which  as  the' 
have  no  foundation  in  reafon*  never  received  thekai 
Sanction  from  any  of  the  wife  and  polilhed  nations  c 
antiquity  ;  but  were  deviled  in  the  darkelt  ages  of  th 
world,  and  are  derived  to  us  from  the  ferocious  bar 
baritv  of  Gothic  manners. 


Nothing  is  lo  inconfiftent  with  felf  poflTeffion  as  v 
olent  anger.  It  overpowrers  reafon  ;  confounds  ou 
ideas ;  diltorts  the  appearance,  and  blackens  the  color 
oi  every  object.  By  the  Itorrn  which  it  raifes  withir 
and  by  the  mifchiefs  which  it  occafions  without,  it  gen 
eraliy  brings  on  the  paffionate  and  revengeful  mar 
greater  mifery  than  he  can  bring  on  his  enemy.  Pa 
tience  allays  this  deltrmStive  temped,  by  making  roor 
for  the  return  of  calm  and  fober  thought.  It  fufpend 
the  blow  which  fudden  refentment  was  ready  to  inffifi 
1 1  di {poles  us  to  attend  to  the  alleviating  circumltance 
which  may  be  dilcovered  in  the  mid  11  ol  the  wrons 
we  fuppofe  ourfelves  to  have  fuffered.  Hence  it  na 
turallv  inclines  us  to  the  moderate  and  gentle  fide 
and  while  it  allows  all  proper  meafures  to  be  taker 
both  for  fafety,  and  for  juft  red  refs,  it  makes  way  fo 
returning  peace.  Without  fome  degree  of  patienc 
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exercifed  under  injuries,  human  life  would  be  render¬ 
ed  a  ftate  of  perpetual  hoftility  ;  offences  and  retalia¬ 
tions  would  fucceed  to  one  another  in  endlefs  train  s 
and  the  world  would  become  a  field  of  blood. — It  now* 
remains  to  recommend. 


V.  Patience  under  adverfity  and  affliction.  This 
is  the  mo  ft  common  fenfe  in  which  this  virtue  is  un« 
derftood  ;  as  it  refpe6ls  difeafe,  poverty,  old  age,  lofs 
of  friends,  and  the  other  calamities  which  are  incident 
to  human  life.  Though  a  Man  live  many  years ,  and 
rejoice  m  them  all,  yet  let  him  remember  the  day 5  of  dark-* 
neJsyfor  they  Jhall  be  many*.  The  various  duties  to 
which  patience,  under  this  view,  gives  rife,  afford  a 
larger  fubjeft  to  difeourfe  than  I  am  at  prefent  to 
purfue.  In  general,  there  are  two  chief  exercifes  of 
patience  under  adverfity  ;  one  refpe6iing  God,  and 
another  refpefling  men. 

Patience,  with  refpeft  to  God,  muff,  in  the  days  of 
trouole,  fupprefs  the  rifings  of  a  murmuring  and  re¬ 
bellious  fpirit.  It  muff  appear  in  that  calm  refigna- 
tion  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  which  is  expreffed  in  thofe 
pious  fentiments  of  ancient  good  men  :  I  was  dumb  - 
I  opened  not  my  mouth ,  becauje  thou  didjl  it.  It  is  the 
Lord,  let  him  do  what  feemeth  good  in  his  eyes.  Shall 
we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  Jhall  zee 
1 lot  receive  evil  alfo  ?  This  is  loyalty  to  the  great  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  univerfe.  This  is  that  reverence  which 
o  well  becomes  creatures  who  know  they  are  depend¬ 
ent,  and  who  muff  confefs  themfelves  to  be  finful.  Such 
1  {pint  is  fitted  to  attraff  the  favour  of  Heaven  •  and 
o  bring  the  fevere  vifitation  fooner  to  a  clofe.  Where- 
is  the  flubborn  and  impatient,  who  fubmit  not  them- 
elves  to  the  decrees  of  the  Molt  High,  require  to  be 
lumbled  and  fubdued  by  a  continuance  of  chaftifement. 

Patience  in  adverfity,  with  refpea  to  men,  mult  apl 
>ear  by  the  compofure  and  tranquillity  of  our  behav- 
our.  T  he  loud  complaint,  the  querulous  temper, 
md  fretful  fpirit,  difgrace  every  chara&er.  They 
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ftow  a  mind  that  is  unmanned  by  misfortunes.  W 
weaken  thereby  the  lympathy  of  others  ;  and  eftrang 
them  from  the  offices  of  kindnefs  and  comfort.  Th 
exertions  of  pity  will  be  feeble,  when  it  is  mingled  wit 
contempt.  At  the  fame  time,  by  thus  weakly  yieldin 
to  adverfity,  we  allow  its  weight  to  bear  us  down  wit 
double  preffure.  Patience,  by  preferving  compofui 
ivithin,  refills  the  impreffion  which  trouble  makes  fi or 
without.  By  leaving  the  mind  open  to  every  confola 
tion,  it  naturally  tends  to  alleviate  our  burden. — T 
maintain  a  Heady  and  unbroken  mind,  amidlt  all  th 
fhocks  of  the  world,  forms  the  higheft  honour  of 
man.  Patience,  on  fuch  occafions,  rifes  to  manr 
nimity.  It  fhows  a  great  and  noble  mind,  which  is  abl 
to  reft  on  itfelf,  on  God,  and  a  good  confcience  ;  whic 
can  enjoy  itfelf  amid  ft  all  evils;  and  would  rather  er 
dure  the  greateft  hardfhips,  than  fubmit  to  what  Wc 
difhonourable,  in  order  to  obtain  relief.  This  give 
proof  of  a  ftrength  that  is  derived  from  Heaven.  ] 
is  a  beam  of  the  immortal  light,  fhining  on  the  hear 
Such  patience  is  the  rnoft  complete  triumph  of  reiigio 
and  virtue  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  ever  cha ra fieri fe 
thofe  whofe  names  have  been  tranfmitted  with  honor 
to  pofterity.  It  has  ennobled  the  hero,  the  faint,  an 
the  martyr.  We  are  troubled  on  every  fide,  yet  not  dij 
trejfed  ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  clef  pair  ;  perfecutex 
but  not  forfaken  ;  caft  down,  but  not  dejlroyed *. 


Tu us  I  have  traced  patience  through  feveral  of  i 

meft  important  operations  in  different  circumftanci 

of  life  ;  under  provocations ;  under  di! appointments 

under  reftraints  ;  under  injuries ;  and  under  affliction 

We  now  fee,  that  it  is  a  virtue  of  univerfal  ufe.  i\ 

man,  in  any  condition,  can  pafs  his  days  with  tolerab 

comfort  who  has  not  learned  to  practice  it.  His  pro 

pei  ity  will  be  continually  diftui  bed  ;  and  his  adverfil 

will  be  clouded  with  double  darknefs.  He  will  1 

uneafy  and  troublefome  to  all  with  whom  he  is  cor 
✓ 

netted  ;  and  will  be  more  troublefome  to  hirnfelf  tha 
to  any  other.— Let  me  particularly  advife  thofe  wh 
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wifh  to  cultivate  fo  neceffary  a  virtue,  to  begin  their 
cultivation  of  it,  on  occafions  when  fmall  oIFences  and 
provocations  arife.  It  is  a  great,  but  common  error 
to  imagine,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  give  loofe  reins  to 
temper,  among  the  trivial  occurrences  of  life.  No  ex- 
cufe  for  irritation  and  impatience  can  be  worfe,  than 
what  is  taken  from  the  perlon  being  inconfiderable,  or 
the  incident  being  flight,  which  threw  usolFour  guard. 
With  inconfiderable  perlons  we  are  furrounded.  Of 
flight  incidents,  the  bulk  of  human  life  is  compofed. 
In  the  midfl  of  thcfe,  the  ruling  temper  of  the  mind 
is  formed.  It  is  only  by  moderation  and  felf  com¬ 
mand  then  acquired,  that  we  can  innure  ourfelves  to 
patience,  when  the  great  conjunctures  of  life  fhall  put 
it  to  a  feverer  trial.  If  neglefled  then,  we  fhall  after¬ 
wards  folicit  its  return  in  vain.  If  thou  hajl  run  with 
footmen ,  and  they  have  wearied  thee ,  how  canjl  thou 
contend  with  horfes  ?  and  if  in  the  land  of peace ,  wherein 
thou  trufedfly  they  wearied  thee}  then  how  will  thou  do 
in  the  [wettings  of  Jordon*  ? 

In  order  to  alfift  us  in  the  acquifition  of  this  grace, 
let  us  often  contemplate  that  great  model  of  it,  which 
is  difplayed  in  the  whole  life  of  our  Saviour  Jefus 
Chrifl.  Whofe  temper  was  ever  tried  by  more  fre¬ 
quent  provocations,  more  repeated  difappointments, 
more  flagrant  injuries,  or  more  fevere  diflrefs  P  Yet, 
amidft  them  all,  we  behold  him  patiently  enduring 
the  contradiction  of  Jinners ;  to  their  rudenefs,  oppofmg 
a  mild  and  unruffled,  though  firm,  fpirit ;  and,  in  the 
caufe  of  mankind,  generoufiy  bearing  with  every  in¬ 
dignity.  Well  might  he  fay,  Learn  of  mey  for  lam 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart  t.  Having  fuch  a  high  ex¬ 
ample  before  our  eyes,  let  us  be  afhamed  of  thofe  ral¬ 
lies  of  impatience  which  we  fo  often  fufFer  to  break 
forth,  in  the  midfl  of  profperity.  By  a  more  manly 
tranquillity  and  felf  command,  let  us  difeover  to  the 
world,  that  as  men,  and  as  Chriftians,  we  have  learn¬ 
ed  in  patience  to  poffefs  our  fouls. 
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PHILIPPIAN  S,  iv.  5. 

Let  your  Moderation  be  known  unto  all  Men. 

Jl  HE  prefent  flate  of  man  is  neither  doomec 
to  conlfant  mifery,  nor  defigned  for  complete  happi. 
nefs.  It  is,  in  general,  a  mixed  (late,  of  comfort  ant 
forrow,  of  profperity  andadverlity  ;  neither  brighten, 
ed  by  uninterrupted  funfhine,  nor  overcaft  with  per- 
petual  fhade  ;  but  fubjeft  to  alternate  fucceffions  o 
the  one,  and  the  other.  While  fuch  a  hate  forbid 
defpair,  it  alfo  checks  prefumption.  It  is  equally  ad- 
verfe  to  defpondency  of  mind,  and  to  high  elevatior 
of  fpirits.  The  temper  which  belts  fuits  ic,  is  expreff. 
ed  in  the  text  by  moderation  ;  which,  as  the  habitua 
tenor  of  the  foul,  the  r.poflle  exhorts  us  to  difcover  ir 
our  whole  condufl ;  let  it  be  known  unto  all  men.  Thi; 
virtue  confifts  in  the  equal  balance  of  the  foul.  Ii 
imports  fuch  proper  government  of  our  paffions  anc 
pleafures,  as  fhall  prevent  us  from  running  into  ex¬ 
tremes  of  any  kind  ;  and  fhall  produce  a  calm  and 
temperate  frame  of  mind.  It  chiefly  refpefis  our  con- 
duff  in  that  hate  which  comes  under  the  defcription 
of  eafe,  or  profperity.  Patience,  of  which  I  treated 
in  the  preceding  difcourfe,  direfts  the  proper  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  under  the  difagreeable  incidents  of 
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life.  Moderation  determines  the  bounds  within  which 
it  Ihould  remain,  when  circumdances  are  agreeable  or 
promifing.  What  I  nowpurpole  is,  to  point  out  tome 
of  the  chief  inftances  in  which  Moderation  ought  to 
take  place,  and  to  fhew  the  importance  of  preferving  it. 

I.  Moderation  in  our  wifhes.  The  active  mind 
of  man  feldom  or  never  reds  fatisfied  with  its  prelent 
condition,  how  profperous  foever.  Originally  form¬ 
ed  for  a  wider  range  of  obje£ts,  for  a  higher  fphere  of 
enjoyments,  it  finds  itfelf  in  every  fituation  of  fortune, 
ftraightened  and  confined.  Senfible  of  deficiency  in 
its  date,  it  is  ever  fending  forth  the  fond  defire,  the 
afpiring  wifh,  after  fomcthing  beyond  what  is  enjoyed 
at  prelent.  Hence,  that  reftleffhefs  which  prevails  fo 
generally  among  mankind.  Hence,  that  difguft  of 
pleafures  which  they  have  tried  •  that  paflion  for  nov¬ 
elty  ;  that  ambition  of  riling  to  fome  degree  of  emin¬ 
ence  or  felicity,  of  which  they  have  formed  to  them- 
felves  an  indidin£t  idea.  All  which  may  be  con  lid er- 
ed  as  indications  of  a  certain  native,  original  great- 
nefs  in  the  human  foul,  dwelling  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  prefent  condition  ;  and  pointing  at  the  higher  ob~ 
jefts  for  which  it  was  made.  Happy,  if  thefe  latent 
remains  of  our  primitive  date  ferved  to  direft  our  willi¬ 
es  towards  their  proper  dedination,  and  to  lead  us  into 
the  path  of  true  blifs ! 

But  in  this  dark  and  bewildered  date,  the  afpiring 
tendency  of  our  nature  unfortunately  takes  an  oppo- 
fite  direction,  and  feeds  a  very  mifplaced  ambition* 
The  flattering  appearances  which  here  prefent  them- 
felves  to  fenfe  ;  the  didinftions  which  fortune  con¬ 
fers;  the  advantages  and  pleafures  which  we  imagine 
the  world  to  be  capable  of  bedowing,  fill  up  the  ultimate 
wifh  of  mod  men.  Thefe  are  the  objects  which  ingrofs 
their  folitary  mufings,  and  dimulate  their  a6live  la¬ 
bours  ;  which  warm  the  breafis  of  the  young,  animate 
the  indudry  of  the  middle  aged,  and  often  keepalive 
the  padions  of  the  old,  until  the  very  clofe  of  life. 
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A ffu redly,  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in  our  wifhinc 
to  e  fieed  from  whatever  is  difagreeable,  and  to  ob- 

a'n  a  ’;cl  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Bu 
when  thde  wilhes  are  not  tempered  by  reafon,  the\ 
aie  in  anger  of  precipitating  us  into  much  extrava. 
gance  and  folly.  Defires  and  wilhes  are  the  firf 
pimgs  of  adion.  W hen  they  become  exorbitant 
the  whole  charader  is  likely  to  be  tainted.  IT  we  fuf- 
leronr  fancy  to  create  to  itfelf  worlds  of  ideal  happi- 
ne  > ;  it  we  feed  our  imagination  with  plans  of  opulence 
and  lplendour  far  beyond  our  rank  ;  if  we  fix  to  oui 
wiines  certain  fiages  of  high  advancement,  or  certair 
degrees  of  uncommon  reputation  or  dillinaion,  as  the 
o.e  nations  of  felicity  ;  the  afFured  confequence  wiii 

we  become  unhappy  in  our  prefenl 

2  ate,  unfit  for  adhng  tne  part,  and  difcharging  the 
unties  that  belong  to  it ;  we  fhall  difcompofe  the  peace 
an  oider  of  our  minds,  and  foment  many  hurtful 
pa  fions.  Here,  then,  let  Moderation  begin  its  reign  ■ 
.}  bringing  within  reafonable  bounds  the  wifhes  that 
we  oim.  As  foon  as  they  become  extravagant,  let  us 
check  them  by  proper  reflections  on  the  fallacious  na¬ 
ture  of  thofe  objects  which  the  world  hangs  out  to  al¬ 
lure  defire. 

Ion  have  ftrayed,  my  friends,  from  the  road  which 
conducls  to  leiicity  ;  you  have  difhonourcd  the  native 
dignity  or  your  fouls,  in  allowing  your  wiflies  to  ter¬ 
minate  on  nothing  higher  than  worldly  ideas  ofgreat- 
siels  or  happinefs.  Your  imagination  roves  in  a  land 
offhadows.  Unreal  forms  deceive  you.  Itisnomore 
than  a  phantom,  anillufion  of  happinefs  winch  attrafts 
youi  fond  admiration;  nay,  an  illufion  of  happinefs 
which  often  conceals  much  real  mifery.  Do  you 
wnagine,  that  all  are  happy,  who  have  attained  to  thofe 
iiimmits  of  diflin6tion,  towards  which  your  wifhes  af- 
pne?  Alas!  how  frequently  has  experience  fhewed, 
that  where  roles  were  fuppofed  to  bloom,  nothing  but 
biiars  and  thorns  grew  ?  Reputation,  beauty,  riches, 
grandeur,  nay,  royalty  itfelf,  would,  many  a  time,  have 
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been  gladly  exchanged  by  the  pofleflbrs,  for  that  more 
quiet  and  humble  ftation,  with  which  you  are  now  dif- 
fatisfied.  With  all  that  is  fplendid  and  Chining  in  the 
world,  it  is  decreed  that  there  Chould  mix  many  deep 
fhades  of  woe.  On  the  elevated  fituations  of  fortune, 
the  great  calamities  of  life  chiefly  fall.  There  the  fl  orin 
fpends  its  violence,  and  there  the  thunder  breaks ;  while 
fafe  and  unhurt  the  inhabitant  of  the  vale  remains  be¬ 
low. — Retreat,  then,  from  thofe  vain  and  pernicious 
excursions  of  extravagant  defire.  Satisfy  your  (elves 
with  what  is  rational  and  attainable.  Train  your  minds 
to  moderate  views  of  human  life  and  human  happi- 
nefs.  Remember,  and  admire,  the  wildom  of  Agur’s 
wifh.  Remove  Jar  fr  orn  me  vanity  and  lies .  Give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches.  Fced?ne  witfti  food  convenient 
for  me:  Left  I  be  full,  and  deny  thee ,  and  jay ,  IV ho  is 
the  Lord  ?  or  left  I  be  poor ,  andfealy  and  take  the  name 
of  my  God  in  vain*.  Let  me  recommend, 

II.  Moderation  in  our  purfuits.  Willies  and 
defires  reft  within.  If  immoderate  and  improper, 
though  they  taint  the  heart,  yet  Society  may  not  be  af- 
fefted  by  them.  The  obfeure  and  harmlefs  individu¬ 
al  may  indulge  his  dreams,  without  difturbing  the  pub- 
lie  peace.  But  when  the  aftive  purfuits  in  which  we 
engage,  rife  beyond  moderation,  they  fill  the  world 
with  great  di (orders  ;  often  with  flagrant  crimes.  This 
admoniti^h  chiefly  re(pe£ts  the  ambitious  men  of  the 
world.  I  fay  not  that  all  ambition  is  to  be  condemn¬ 
ed;  or  that  high  purfuits  ought,  on  every  occafion,  to 
be  checked.  Some  men  are  formed  by  nature,  for 
rifing  into  confpicuous  Rations  of  life.  In  following 
the  impulfe  of  their  minds,  and  properly  exerting  the 
talents  with  which  God  has  blelfed  them,  there  is  100m 
for  ambition  to  aft  in  a  laudable  fphere,  and  to  become 
the  inftrument  of  much  public  good.  But  this  may 
fafely  be  pronounced,  that  the  bulk  of  men  are  ready 
to  over  rate  their  own  abilities,  and  to  imagine  them- 
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felves  equal  to  higher  things  than  they  were  ever  de¬ 
signed  for  by  nature.  Be  fober,  therefore,  in  fixing 
your  aims,  and  planning  your  deflined  purfuits.  Be¬ 
ware  of  being  led  afide  from  the  plain  path  of  found 
and  moderate  condud,  by  thofe  falle  lights  which  f elf- 
flattery  is  always  ready  to  hang  out.  By  aimin^  at  a 
mark  too  high  you  may  fall  Short  of  what  it  was  with¬ 
in  your  power  to  have  reached.  Inftead  of  attaining 
to  eminence,  you  may  expofe  yourfelves  to  derifion  • 
nay,  may  bring  upon  your  heads  manifold  difafters. 
1  jay  to  every  man  that  is  among  you,  not  to  think  of 

himfelf  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think ,  but  to  think 
foberly v  \ 

Whatever  your  aims  be,  there  is  one  exercife  of  mo¬ 
deration  which  muftbe  enjoined  to  thofe  of  the  great- 
eft  abilities,  as  well  as  to  others ;  that  is,  never  to 
tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  moral  duty.  Amidft  the 
warmth  of  purfuit,  accuftom  yourfelves  to  fubmit  to 
the  reftraints,  which  religion  and  virtue,  which  pro¬ 
priety  and  decency,  which  regard  to  reputation  and 
charadter,  impofe.  Think  not,  that  there  are  no  bar¬ 
riers  which  ought  to  flop  your  progrefs.  It  is  from 
a  violent  and  impetuous  fpirit  that  all  the  evils  fpring, 
which  are  fo  often  found  to  accompany  ambition. 
Hence,  in  private  life,  the  laws  of  truth  and  honour 
are  violated.  Hence,  in  public  contefls,  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  nations  have  been  fo  often  facrifiqed  to  the 
ambitious  projedls  of  the  great.  The  man  dPfnodera- 
tion,  as  he  is  temperate  in  his  wifhes,  fo  in  his  pur¬ 
fuits  he  is  regulated  by  virtue.  A  good  confcience  is 
to  him  more  valuable  than  any  fuccefs.  He  is  not  fo 
much  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  any  defign,  as  to 
sake  a  difhonourable  ftep,  in  order  to  compafs  it.  He 
can  have  patience,  he  can  brook  difappointments.  He 
can  yield  to  unfurmountable  obftacles ;  and,  by  gentle 
and  gradual  progrefs,  is  more  likely  to  fucceed  in  the 
end,  than  others  are,  by  violence  and  impetuofity.  In 
his  higheft  enterprife,  he  wifhes  not  to  have  the  appear¬ 
ance 
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anceofa  meteor,  which  fires  the  atmofphere  ;  or,  of  a 
comet,  which  aftonifhes  the  public  by  its  blazing,  eccen- 
triccourfe;butrathertoreiemble  thofe  fteady  luminaries 
of  heaven,  which  advance  in  their  orbits,  with  a  filent 
and  regular  motion.  He  approves  himfelf  thereby  to  the 
virtuous,  the  wife,  and  difcerning;  and,  by  a  temper¬ 
ate  and  unexceptionable  conduct,  efcapes  thole  dan¬ 
gers  which  perfonsof  an  oppofite  defcription  are  per¬ 
petually  ready  to  incur. 

III.  Be  moderate  in  your  expectations.  When 
your  Hate  is  flourifhing,  and  the  courfe  of  events  pro¬ 
ceeds  according  to  your  wifh,  luffer  not  your  minds  to 
be  vainly  lifted  up.  Flatter  not  yourfelves  with  high 
profpeCts  of  the  increaiing  favours  of  the  world,  and 
the  continuing  applaule  of  men.  Say  not  within  your 
hearts,  My  mountain  Jlands  flrongy  and  jliall  never  be 
moved.  I  [hall  never  fee  adverfity.  7 omorrezo  [hall 
be  as  this  dayy  and  more  abundantly. — You  are  betray¬ 
ing  yourfelves ;  you  are  laying  a  fure  foundation  of 
ddappointment  and  mifery,  when  you  allow  your  fan¬ 
cy  to  loar  to  fuch  lofty  pinnacles  of  confident  hope. 
By  building  your  houfe  in  this  airy  region,  you  are 
preparing  for  yourfelves  a  great  and  cruel  fall.  Your 
trujl  is  the  fpider's  web .  You  may  lean  on  your  houfe  ; 
but  it  fhall  not  f  and .  You  may  hold  it  fafy  but  fhall  not 
endure .  For,  to  no  man  on  earth  it  was  never  grant¬ 
ed,  to  gratify  all  his  hopes  ;  or  to  perfevere  in  one 
traCi  of  uninterrupted  profperity.  Unpieafing  vicif- 
fitudes  never  fail  to  fucceed  thofe  that  were  grateful. 
The  fafhion  of  the  worldy  how  gay  or  fmiling  foever, 
fiaffethy  and  often  paffeth  fuddenly,  away. 

By  want  of  moderation  in  our  hopes,  we  not  only 
increafe  dejeCiion  when  difappointment  comes,  but  we 
accelerate  difappointment;  we  bring  forward  with 
greater  fpeed,  difagreeable  changes  in  our  {late.  For 
the  natural  confequence  of  prefumptuous  expectation, 
is  raflmefs  in  conduCt.  He  who  indulges  confident 
fecurity,  of  courfe  negle&s  due  precautions  againfl 
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the  dangers  that  threaten  him  ;  and  his  fall  will  be 
orefeen  and  predified.  He  not  only  expofes  himfelf 
unguarded  to  dangers,  but  he  multiplies  them  againft 
himlelf.  By  prefumption  and  vanity,  he  either  pro. 
vokes  enmity,  or  incurs  contempt. 

i  he  anogant  mind,  and  the  proud  hope,  are  equal¬ 
ly  contrary  to  religion,  and  to  prudence.  The  world 
cannot  bear  luch  a  fpirit  ;  and  Providence  feldom 
fails  to  check  it.  The  Almighty  beholds  with  dif- 
pleafure  thofe  who,  intoxicated  with  profperity,  forget 
tneii  dependence  on  that  Supreme  Power  which  raifed 
them  up.  His  awful  government  of  the  world  has 
Letn  in  notning  more  confpicuous  than  in  bringing 
lozv  the  lofty  looks  of  man >  and  feathering  the  proud  in 
the  imagination  of  their  minds . — Is  not  this  the  great 
Babylon  tv  Inch  I  have  built  by  the  might  of  my  power , 
ctnd  for  the  honour  of  my  Majefy *  ?  Thus  exclaimed 
the  prefumptuous  monarch  in  the  pride  of  his  heart. 
But,  lo  !  when  the  word  was  yet  in  his  mouth,  the 
vibration  from  Heaven  came,  and  the  voice  was  heard ; 
(l,  A eouchadnezzar  !  to  thee  it  is  fpoken ;  thy  king - 
dorn  is  departed  from  thee. — lie  that  exalteth  himfelf 
fiall  be  humbled  ;  and  he  that  humbleth  himfelf  fall 
be  exalted  T.  A  temperate  fpirit,  and  moderate  ex¬ 
pectations,  are  the  heft  lafeguard  of  the  mind  in  this 
uncertain  and  changing  Hate.  They  enable  us  to  pafs 
tarougn  lire  with  mod  comfort.  When  we  rife  in  the 
world,  they  contribute  to  our  elevation;  and  if  we 
inuftfall,  they  render  our  fall  the  lighter. 

IV.  Moderation  in  our  pleafures  is  an  important 
exerciie  oi  the  virtue  which  we  are  now  confidering. 
It  is  an  invariable  law  of  our  prefent  condition,  that 
every  pleafure  which  is  purfued  to  excefs,  converts  it- 
iell  into  poifon.  What  was  intended  for  the  cordial 
and  rei  refhment  of  human  life,  through  want  of  moder¬ 
ation,  we  turn  to  its  bane.  In  all  the  pleafures  of  fenfe, 
it  is  apparent,  that  only  when  induged  within  certain 
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limits,  they  confer  fatisfaftion.  No  fooner  do  we  pafs 
the  line  which  temperance  has  drawn,  than  pernicious 
effefts  come  forward  and  (how  themfelves.  Could  I 
lay  open  to  your  view  the  monuments  of  death,  they 
would  read  a  le&ure  in  favour  of  moderation,  much 
more  powerful  than  any  that  the  molt  eloquent  preacher 
can  give.  You  would  behold  the  graves  peopled  with 
the  vi£iims  of  intemperance.  Y ou  would  behold  thofe 
chambers  of  darknefs  hung  round,  on  every  fide,  with 
the  trophies  of  luxury,  drunkennefs,  and  fenfuaiity. — 
So  numerous  would  you  find  thofe  martyrs  of  iniquity, 
that  it  may  fafely  be  afferted,  where  war  or  peftilence 
have  (lain  their  thoufands,  intemperate  pleafure  has 
flain  its  ten  thoufands. 

While  the  want  of  moderation  in  pleafure  brings 
men  to  an  untimely  grave,  at  the  fame  time,  until  they 
arrive  there,  it  purfues  and  afflicts  them  with  evils  in¬ 
numerable.  To  what  caufe  fo  much  as  to  this,  are 
owing,  faded  youth,  and  premature  old  age  ;  an  ener¬ 
vated  body,  and  an  enfeebled  mind  ;  together  with  all 
that  long  train  of  difeafes,  which  the  indulgence  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  fenfe  have  introduced  into  the  world  ?  Health, 
cheerfulnefs,  and  vigour,  are  known  to  be  the  offspring 
of  temperance.  The  man  of  moderation  brings  to  all 
the  natural  and  innocent  pleafures  of  life,  that  found, 
uncorrupted  relifh,  which  gives  him  a  much  fuller  en¬ 
joyment  of  them  than  the  palled  and  vitiated  appetite 
of  the  voluptuary  allows  him  to  know.  He  culls  the 
flower  of  every  allowable  gratification,  without  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  it  until  the  flavour  be  loft.  He  taftes  the 
fweet  of  every  pleafure,  without  purfuing  it  till  the 
bitter  dregs  rife.  Whereas  the  man  ofoppofite  char- 
atter  dips  fo  deep,  that  he  never  fails  to  ftir  an  impure 
and  noxious  fediment,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cup. — 1  n  the  pleafures,  befides,  which  are  regulated  by 
moderation,  there  is  always  that  dignity  which  goes 
along  with  innocence.  No  man  needs  to  be  afhamed 
of  them.  They  are  confident  with  honour  ;  with  the 
favour  of  God,  and  of  man,  But  the  fenfualift,  who 

difdains 
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difdains  all  reftraint  in  his  pleafures,  is  odious  in  the 
public  eye  His  vices  become  grofs  ;  his  chara&er 
contemptible  ;  and  he  ends  in  being  a  burden  both  to 
unileit  and  to  fociety.  Let  me  exhort  you  once  more, 

•  rV‘  cTl°  moderation  in  a11  your  paffions.  This  exer- 
cile  or  the  virtue  is  the  more  requifite,  becaufe  there 

is  no  paffion  in  human  nature  but  what  has,  of  itfelf 
a  tendency  to  run  into  excefs.  For  all  paffion  implies’ 
a  violent  emotion  of  mind.  Of  courfe,  it  is  apt  to  de¬ 
range  the  regular  courfe  of  our  ideas  ;  and  to  produce 
confufion  within.  Nothing,  at  the  fame  time,  is  more 
xeducing  than  paffion.  During  the  time  when  it  grows 
and  fwells,  it  conftantly  juftifies,  to  our  apprehenfion, 
tne  tumult  which  it  creates,  by  means  of  a  thoufand 
falie  arguments  which  it  forms,  and  brings  to  its  aid.— 
Of  lome  paffions,  fuch  as  anger  and  refentment,  the 
excefs  is  lo  obvioufly  dangerous,  as  loudly  to  call  for 
moderation.  He  who  gives  himfelf  up  to  the  impetu- 
ofity  of  fuch  paffions,  without  reftraint,  is  univerfally 
condemned  by  the  world  ;  and  hardly  accounted  a 
man  of  found  mind.  But,  what  is  lefs  apt  to  be  attended 
to,  foine  even  ofthofe  paffions  which  are  reckoned  in¬ 
nocent,  or  whofe  tendency  to  diforder  and  evil  is  not 
appaient.  Hand,  neverthelefs,  in  need  of  moderation 
and  reftraint,  as  well  as  others.  For  fuch  is  the  feeble- 
nefs  of  our  nature,  that  every  paffion  which  has  for  its 
objeft  any  worldly  good,  is  in  hazard  of  attaching  us 
too  ftrongly,  and  of  tranfporting  us  beyond  the  bounds 
ol  reafon.  If  allowed  to  acquire  the  full  and  unre- 
ft  rained  dominion  of  the  heart,  it  is  fufficient.in  various 
fituations,  to  render  us  miferable  ;  and  almoft  in  every 
Situation,  by  its  ingroffing  power,  to  render  us  negligent 

of  duties  which,  as  men  or  Chriftians,  we  are  bound 
to  perform. 

Of  the  infidious  growth  of  paffion,  therefore,  we  have 
gieat  reafon  to  beware.  We  ought  always  to  have  at 
hand  confederations,  which  mayaffift  us  in  tempering 
its  warmth,  and  in  regaining  poffeffion  of  our  fouls.— 

Let 
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Let  us  be  perfuaded,  that  moments  of  paffion  are  al¬ 
ways  moments  of  delufion  ;  that  nothing  truly  is,  what 
it  then  feems  to  be  ;  that  all  the  opinions  which  we  then 
form,  are  erroneous  ;  and  all  the  judgements  which  we 
pafs,  are  extravagant.  Let  moderation  accuftom  us  to 
wait  until  the  fumes  of  paffion  be  fpent  ;  until  the  mift 
which  it  has  railed  begin  to  be  diffipated.  We  ffiall 
then  be  able  to  fee  where  truth  and  right  lie  ;  and  rea- 
fon  (hall,  by  degrees,  refume  the  afcendant.  On  no 
occalion  let  us  imagine,  that  ftrength  of  mind  is  ffiown 
by  violence  of  paffion.  This  is  not  the  ftrength  of 
men,  but  the  impetuofity  of  children.  It  is  the  ftrength 
of  one  who  is  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  or  under  the 
difeafe  of  madnefs.  The  ftrength  of  fuch  a  perfon  is 
indeed  increased.  But  it  is  an  unnatural  ftrength  5 
which  being  under  no  proper  guidance,  is  diredled  to¬ 
wards  objefls  that  occafion  his  deftrudtion.  True 
ftrength  of  mind  is  ftiown  in  governing  and  refilling 
paffion,  not  in  giving  it  fcope  ;  in  reftraining  the  wild 
beaft  within  j  and  a£ling,  on  the  mod  trying  occafions, 
according  to  the  di£iates  of  confcience,  and  temperate 
reafon. 

Thus  I  have  pointed  out,  in  feverai  inftances,  how 
moderation  ought  to  be  difplayed  :  Moderation  in  our 
willies  ;  moderation  in  our  purfuits  ;  moderation  in 
our  hopes  ;  moderation  in  our  pleafures  ;  moderation 
in  our  paiTions.  It  is  a  principle  which  ftiould  habitu¬ 
ally  influence  our  conduft,  and  form  the  reigning  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  foul. 

The  great  motive  to  this  virtue  is  fuggefted  by  the 
words  immediately  following  the  text;  “1 the  Lord  is  at 
hand.  1  lie  Judge  is  coming,  who  is  to  clofe  this  tem¬ 
porary  feene  of  things,  and  to  introduce  a  higher  ftate 
of  exiftence.  1  he  day  is  at  hand,  which  will  place 
the  great  concerns  of  rnen  in  a  point  of  view  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  which  they  are  at  prefent  beheld  ; 
vrill  ft  rip  the  world  of  its  falfe  glory  ;  will  detett  the 
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vanity  ofearthl y  purfuits  ;  and  difclofe  obje&s  which 

have  the  proper  title  to  intereft  a  rational  mind. _ 

Objedts  acquire  power  to  engage  our  palfions,  only 
in  proportion  as  they  are  conceived  to  be  great. 
But  great,  or  little,  are  no  more  than  terms  of  com- 
parifon.  Thofe  things  which  appear  great  to  one  who 
knows  nothing  greater,  will  fink  into  a  diminutive  fize, 
when  he  becomes  acquainted  with  objefts  of  a  higher 
nature.  Were  it  oftener  in  our  thoughts,  that  the  Lord 
is  at  hand ,  none  of  thofe  things  which  now  difcompofe 
and  agitate  worldly  men  would  appear  of  fufficient 
magnitude  to  raife  commotion  in  our  breads.  Enlarged 
views  of  the  future  deftination  of  man,  and  of  the  place 
which  he  may  hope  to  polfefs  in  an  eternal  world, 
naturally  give  birth  to  moderation  of  mind.  They 
tend  to  cool  all  mifplaced  ardour  about  the  advantages 
of  this  ftate  ;  and  to  produce  that  calm  and  temperate 
frame  of  fpirit,  which  becomes  men  and  Chriftians. — ■ 
They  give  no  ground  for  entire  difregard  of  earthly 
concerns.  While  we  are  men,  we  mult  feel  and  atl 
as  fuch.  But  they  afford  a  good  reafon  why  they  who 
believe  the  Lord  to  be  at  hand ,  fhould  let  their  mod-era - 
tion  appear,  and  be  known  unto  all  men. 
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On  the  Joy,  and  the  Bitterness  of  the 
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The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterrtefs ,  and  a  jlrangcr 
doth  not  intermeddle  with  his  joy. 

I T  is  well  known,  that  men  have  always 
been  much  inclined  to  place  their  happinefs  in  the 
advantages  of  fortune,  and  the  diftintlions  of  rank. 
Hence  thefe  have  been  purfued  by  the  multitude 
with  fuch  avidity,  that  every  principle  of  honour* 
probity  and  virtue,  have  been  facrificed  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  them.  At  the  fame  time,  many  cir- 
cumftances  might  have  convinced  men,  that  fup- 
pofing  them  to  be  fuccefsful  in  the  purfuit,  it  by  no 
means  followed,  that  happinefs  was  to  be  the  re¬ 
ward.  For  if  happinefs  be,  in  truth,  effentially 
connedied  with  fplendid  fortune,  or  exalted  rank, 
how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  many  in  the  inferior  fta- 
tions  of  life,  vifibly  fpend  their  days  with  more  com¬ 
fort,  than  they  who  occupy  the  higher  departments  of 
the  world  ?  Why  does  the  beggar  fing,  while  the 
King  is  fad  ?  A  final!  meafure  of  refleftion  on  our 
Vol,  II.  T  nature 
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nature  might  fatisfy  us,  that  there  are  other  princi¬ 
ples  of  happinefs  or  mifery,  too  often  overlooked  by 
the  world,  which  immediately  affeft  the  heart,  and 
opciate  there  with  greater  force  and  power  than 
any  circumftances  of  rank  or  fortune.  This  is  the 
obfervation  of  the  wife  man  in  the  text ;  and  what 
I  now  purpofe  to  illuftrate.  I  (hall  take  a  view  of 
the  chief  fources  of  that  bitternefs  which  the  heart 
know et hy  and  of  that  joy  with  which  a  Jlr anger  doth 
not  intermeddle  *  and  then  fhall  point  ciut  the  proper 
improvements  to  be  made  of  the  fubjebt. 

If  we  inquire  carefully  into  the  fources  of  the 
joy  or  bitternefs  of  the  heart,  we  fhall  find,  that 
they  are  chiefly  two  ;  that  they  arife  either  from 
a  man’s  own  mind  and  temper  ;  or,  from  the  con¬ 
nection  in  which  he  hands  with  fome  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  In  other  words,  the  circumftances  which 
moR  efientially  afreft  every  man’s  happinefs  are, 
his  perfonal  character,  and  his  focial  feelings. 

I.  Every  man’s  own  mind  and  temper  is,  nc- 
celfarily,  to  himfelf  a  fource  of  much  inward  joy  or 
bitternefs.  For  every  man,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expreflion,  is  more  conne&ed  with  himfelf,than 
with  any  external  objett.  He  is  confiantly  a  com¬ 
panion  to  himfelf  in  his  own  thoughts  ;  and  what 
he  meets  with  there,  muft,  of  all  things,  contribute 
mold  to  his  happinefs  or  his  difquiet.  Whatever  his 
condition  in  the  world  be,  whether  high  or  low,  if 
ne  find  no  caufe  toupbraid  himfelf  for  his  behaviour; 
if  he  be  fatisfied  that  his  conclubi  proceeds  upon  a 
rational  plan  ;  if,  amidft  the  failings  incident  to 
humanity,  his  confcience  be,  in  the  main,  free  from 
reproach,  and  his  mind  undifturbed  by  any  difmal 
prefages  of  futurity  ;  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a 
placid  and  agreeable  tenor  of  life*  If  to  this  you 
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f  ? 

add  a  calm  and  cheerful  temper,  not  eafily  fretted 

or  difturbed,  not  fubje£t  to  envy,  nor  prone  to  vio¬ 
lent  palfion,  much  of  that  joy  will  be  produced, 
which  it  is  laid  in  the  text,  a  Jlranger  intermeddleth 
not  with.  For  this  is  an  intrinsic  joy,  independent 
of  all  foreign  caufes.  The  upright  man,  as  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  is  fatisfied  from  him  felf.  Undiflurbed  by  the 
vexations  of  folly  or  the  remorfe  of  guilt,  his  nights 
will  be  peaceful,  and  his  days  ferene.  His  mind  is 
a  kingdom  to  itfelf.  A  good  confcience,  and  good 
temper,  prepare,  even  in  themidfl  of  poverty,  &  con¬ 
tinual  feaft. 

But  how  fadly  will  the  fccne  be  reverfed,  if  the 
firft  thoughts  which  occur  to  a  man  concerning  him- 
felf,  fhall  be  of  a  gloomy  and  threatening  kind  ;  if  his 
temper,  inflead  of  calmnefs  and  felf  enjoyment,  fhall 
yield  him  nothing  but  difquiet  and  painful  agita¬ 
tion  ?  In  any  fituation  of  fortune,  is  it  pofhble  for 
him  to  be  happy,  whofe  mind  is  in  this  troubled 
ftate  ?  The  fpirit  of  a  man  will  fuflain  his  infirmities; 
but  a  wounded  fpirit ,  who  can  bear  ?  Vigour  of  mind 
may  enable  a  man  to  fuflain  many  (hocks  of  adver- 
fity.  In  his  fpirit,  as  long  as  it  is  found,  he  can 
find  a  refource,  when  other  auxiliaries  fail.  But  if 
that  which  fhould  fuflain  him  be  enfeebled  and 
broken  ;  if  that  to  which  he  has  refource  for  the 
cure  of  other  farrows,  become  itfelf  the  wounded 
part ;  to  what  quarter  can  he  turn  for  relief? 

The  wounds  which  the  fpirit  fufFers  are  owing 
chiefly  to  three  caufes  ;  to  folly,  to  paffion,  or  to 
guilt.  They  frequently  originate  from  folly  ;  that 
is,  from  vain  and  improper  purfuits,  which,  though 
not  dire&ly  criminal, are  unfuitable  to  a  man's  a^e, 
chara£ter,  or  condition,  in  the  world.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  thefe,  he  beholds  himfelf  degraded  and 
expofed  ;  and  Suffers  the  pain  of  many  a  mortify- 
mg  rcfledlion,  and  many  a  humbling  comparison  of 
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himfelf  with  others.  The  difirefs  occafioned  by 
a  fenle  of  tolly,  is  aggravated  by  any  violent  paffion 
being  allowed  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  heart.  Even 
though  it  be  of  the  clafs  of  thofe  which  are^ckoned 
'  innocent,  yet,  if  it  have  entirely  feized  and  over¬ 
powered  a  man,  it  deflroys  his  tranquillity,  and 
brings  his  mind  into  a  perturbed  ftate.  But  if  it  be 
a  paffion  of  the  black  and  vicious  kind,  it  is  fuffici- 
ent  to  blafl  the  moft  flourifhing  condition,  and  to 
poifon  all  his  joys.  If  to  thofe  wounds  infli£led  by 
folly,  or  by  paffion,  you  add  the  wound  of  guilt,  the 
remorie  and  fear  produced  by  criminal  deeds,  you 
fill  up  the  meafure  of  pain,  and  bitternefs  of  heart. 
Obeii  have  the  terrors  of  confcience  occafioned  in¬ 
ward  paroxyfms,  or  violent  agitations  of  mind.  A 
dark  and  threatening  cloud  feems,  to  the  confcious 
finner,  to  be  hanging  over  his  head.  He  who  be¬ 
lieves  himfelf  defpifed,  or  hated  by  men,  and  who 
dreads,  at  the  fame  time,  an  avenging  God,  can  de¬ 
rive  little  pleafure  from  the  external  comforts  of  life. 
The  bitternefs  of  his  heart  infufes  itfelf  into  every 
draught  which  pleafure  offers  to  his  lips. 

The  external  misfortunes  of  life,  difappointments, 
poverty,  and  ficknefs,  are  nothing  in  comparifon  of 
thofe  inward  cliftreffes  of  mind,  occafioned  by  folly, 
by  paffion,  and  by  guilt.  They  may  indeed  pre¬ 
vail  in  different  degrees,  according  as  one  or  other 
of  thofe  principles  of  bitternefs  is  predominant. 
But  they  are  feldom  parted  far  afunder  from  one 
another  ;  and  when,  as  it  too  often  happens,  all  the 
three  are  complicated,  they  complete  the  mifery  of 
man.  The  diforders  of  the  mind,  having  then 
arifen  to  their  height,  become  of  all  things  the  mod 
dreadful.  The  ffiame  of  folly,  the  violence  of  paf¬ 
fion,  and  the  remorfe  of  guilt,  a&ing  in  eonjun&ion, 
have  too  frequently  driven  men  to  the  laft  and  ab¬ 
horred  refuge,  of  feeking  relief  in  death  from  a  life 

too 
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too  embittered  to  be  any  longer  endured.  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  confider, 

II.  Other  troubles  and  other  joys  of  the  heart, 
arifmg  from  fources  different  from  thole  that  I  have 
now  described  ;  founded  in  the  relations  or  con¬ 
nexions  which  we  have  with  others,  and  fpringing 
from  the  feelings  which  thefe  occafion.  Such  cauf- 
es  offorrow  or  joy  are  of  an  external  nature.  Reli¬ 
gion  does  not  teach,  that  all  the  fources  of  inward 
pleafure  or  pain  are  derived  from  our  temper,  and 
moral  behaviour.  Thefe  are  indeed  the  principal 
fprings  of  bitternefs  or  joy.  In  one  way  or  other, 
they  affeX  all  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  life  ;  but 
they  include  not,  within  themlelves,  the  whole  of 
them.  Our  Creator  did  not  intend,  that  the  happi- 
nefs  of  each  individual  (hould  have  no  dependence 
on  thofe  who  are  around  him.  Having  conneXed 
us  in  fociety  by  many  ties,  it  is  his  decree,  that  thefe 
ties  {hould  prove,  both  during  their  fubfiftence,  and 
in  their  diffolution,  caufes  of  pleafure  or  pain,  im¬ 
mediately,  and  often  deeply,  affeXing  the  human 
heart.  My  doXrine,  therefore,  is  not,  that  the  bit¬ 
ternefs  which  the  heart  knoweth  as  its  own ,  and  the 
joy  with  which  a  Jlranger  intermeddleth  not ,  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  every  thing  external.  What  I  affert  is, 
that  this  bitternefs ,  and  this  joy,  depend  much  more 
on  other  caufes,  than  on  riches  or  poverty,  on  higlv 
or  low  Rations  in  the  world  ;  that,  equally  in  the 
conditions  of  elevated  fortune,  and  of  private  life, 
the  mod  material  circumftances  of  trouble  or  feli¬ 
city,  next  to  the  Rate  of  our  own  mind  and  temper, 
are  the  fenfations  and  affeXions  which  arife  from 
the  connexions  we  have  with  others. 

In  order  to  make  this  appear,  let  us  fuppofe  a 
man  in  any  rank  or  condition  of  life,  happy  in  his 
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family  and  his  friends  ;  Toothed  by  the  cordial  in- 
tercourfe  or  kind  affefiions,  which  he  partakes  with 
them  ;  enjoying  the  comfort  of  doing  them  good 
offices,  and  receiving  in  return  their  fincereft  grati¬ 
tude  ;  experiencing  no  jealoufy  nor  envy,  no  dif- 
quiet  or  alienation  of  affedlion,  among  thofe  with 

whom  he  is  conne&ed  ; - how  many,  and  how 

copious  fources  of  inward  joy  open  to  fuch  a  man  ! 
How  fniooth  is  the  tenor  of  a  life  that  proceeds  in 
inch  a  cpurfe  !  What  a  fmiiing  afpecl  does  the  love 
of  parents  and  children,  of  brothers  and  fifters,  of 
friends  and  relations,  give  to  every  furrounding  ob- 
jeft,  and  every  returning  day  !  With  what  a  luflre 
does  it  gild  even  the  final!  habitation  where  fuch 
placid  intercourse  dwells  ;  where  fuch  fcenes  of 
heartfelt  fatisfadiion  fucceed  uninterruptedly  to  one 
another  ! 

'f 

But  let  us  fuppofe  this  joyful  intercourfe  to  be 
broken  off,  in  an  untimely  hour,  by  the  cruel  hand 
of  the  la  ft  foe  ;  let  us  imagine  the  family,  once  fo 
happy  among  themfeves,  to  behold  the  parent,  the 
child,  or  the  fpoufe,  to  whom  their  hearts  were  at¬ 
tached  by  the  tendered  ties,  ftretched  on  the  cold 
bed  of  de.\th  ;  then,  what  bitternefs  does  the  heart 
know  !  This,  in  the  drifted  fenfe,  is  its  own  bitter- 
rjjs  ;  from  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  ex¬ 
ternal  circumftance  whatever  to  afford  it  relief. 
Amidft  thole  piercing  griefs  of  the  heart,  all  ranks 
of  life  are  levelled  ;  all  didinftions  of  fortune  are 
forgotten.  Unavailing  are  (lie  trophies  of  fplenclid 
woe  with  which  riches  deck  the  fatal  couch,  to  crjve 
the  ieaft  comfort  to  the  niournere  The  prince,  and 
the  peafant,  then  equally  feel  their  own  bitternefs. 
Dwelling  on  the  melancholy  remembrance  of  joys 
that  are  paft  and  gone,  the  one  forgets  his  poverty ; 
the  other  defpifes  the  gilded  trappings  of  his  ftate. 
Both,  in  that  fad  hour,  are  fully  ienfible,  that  on  the 

favours 
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favours  of  fortune  .it  depends  not  to  make  man  hap¬ 
py  in  this  world. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  deatli  of  friends,  which,  in 
the  midft  of  a  feemingly  profperous  Hate,  is  able  to 
bring  di  fir  els  home  to  the  heart,  from  various 
failures  in  their  conduCt  when  living,  arifes  much 
of  the  inward  uneafinels  we  lulfer.  It  will,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  be  found,  that  the  behaviour  of  thole  among 
whom  we  live  in  near  connection,  is,  next  to  per- 
fonai  character  and  temper,  the  chief  Icurce,  either 
of  thepleafures  or  of  the  dilquietudes,  of  every  man’s 
life.  As  when  their  behaviour  is  cordial  and  fatif- 
faftory,  it  is  of  all  external  things  the  mod  (coining 
to  the  mind  ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  their  levity, 
their  inattention,  or  occafional  harfhnefs,  even 
though  it  proceed  to  no  decided  breach  of  friendfhip, 
yet  ruffles  and  frets  the  temper.  Social  liie,  harall- 
ed  with  thofe  petty  vexations,  refembles  a  road  which 
a  man  is  doomed  daily  to  travel  ;  but  finds  it  rug¬ 
ged,  and  ffony,  and  painful  to  be  trod, 
i  The  cafe  becomes  much  worle,  if  the  bafe  and 
criminal  conduCf  of  perlons  whom  we  have  once 
loved,  dilTolve  all  the  bonds  of  amity,  and  fhow  that 
our  confidence  has  been  abufed.  Then  are  opened, 
fome  of  the  deepeft  fprings  of  bitternefs  in  the  hu¬ 
man  heart.- - Behold  the  heart  of  the  parent,  torn 

by  the  unworthy  behaviour,  and  cruel  ingratitude, 
of  the  child,  whom  he  had  trained  up  with  thefondeft 
hones  ;  on  whom  he  had  lavifhed  his  whole  affec¬ 
tion  ;  and  for  whofe  fake  he  had  laboured  and  toil¬ 
ed,  through  the  courfe  of  a  long  life.  Behold  the 
endearments  of  the  conjugal  Date  changed  into  black 
fufpicion  and  miftruft  ;  the  affcCtionate  fpoufe,  or 
the  virtuous  hufband,  left  to  mourn,  with  a  broken 
heart,  the  infidelity  of  the  once  beloved  partner  of 
theirlife.  Behold  the unfufpefting friend  betrayed, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  by  the  friend  in  whom  he 
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irufted  ;  or,  in  the  midft  of  fevere  misfortune  meet¬ 
ing  nothing  but  cold  indifference,  perhaps  fcorn 
and  contempt,  where  he  had  expeded  to  find  the 
kindeft  fympathy.- - Are  thefe,  let  me  aft,  un¬ 

common  feenes  in  the  world  ?  Are  fuch  diftreffes 
peculiar  to  any  rank  or  ftation  ?  Do  they  chiefly 
eral  perfons  in  humble  life,  and  have  the  preat 
anv  prerogative  which  affords  them  exemption  ? 

vhen  the  heart  is  forely  wounded  by  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  or  faithleffnefs  of  thofe  on  whom  it  had 
leaned  with  the  whole  weight  of  affedion,  where 
a  1  it  turn  for  relief  ?  Will  it  find  comfort  in  the 
Recollection  of  honours  and  titles,  or  in  the  contemp. 

[a,lon  of  furrounding  treafures  ?- - Talk  not  of  the 

honours  of  a  court.  Talk  not  of  the  wealth  of  the 
eafi.  Thefe,  in  the  hours  of  heart  bitternefs,  are 
ipurned,  as  contemptible  and  vile  ;  perhaps  curfed 
as  indireft  caufes  of  the  prefent  diftrefs.  The  dart 
has  made  its  way  to  the  heart.  There,  there,  it  is 
fixed.  The  very  feat  of  feeling  is  affaiied  ;  and  in 
propoition  to  the  fen  Ability  of  the  fufferer’s  heart, 
and  the  tendernefs  of  his  affections,  fuch,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  will  be  his  degree  of  anguifh.  A  good  con- 
fcience,  and  hope  in  God,  may  indeed  bring  him 
confolation.  But  under  fuch  diftreffes  of  theheart, 
as  I  have  deferibed,  fortune,  be  it  as  flourifhing  as 
you  will,  is  no  more  than  an  empty  pageant.  It  is  a 
feeole  reed,  which  affords  no  fupport.  It  is  a  houfe 
of  ft  raw,  which  is  fcattered  before  the  wind. 


Thus  you  fee  this  dodnne  meeting  us  from 
many  quarters,  that  theheart  knows  a° bitternefs 
and  joy  of  its  own,  altogether  diftinfil  from  the  uri- 
eafinefs  oi  the  pleafure  that  is  produced  by  the  cir— 
curnftances  or  external  fortune  ^  arifing  either  from 
perfonal  charader,  and  the  ftate  of  a  man’s  own 
mind  j  or  from  the  affedions  excited  by  the  rela¬ 
tions 
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tions  in  which  he  ftands  to  others.  This  joy,  arid 
this  bitternefs,  are,  each  of  them,  of  fo  much  greater 
confequence  than  any  diftindtions  of  fortune,  that 
i  bleffed  with  the  former  one  may  be  happy,  as 
far  as  human  happinefs  goes,  in  a  cottage  ;  and  a f- 
flidted  with  the  latter,  he  mu  ft  be  miferable  in  a  pal¬ 
ace.  4 - ‘Lee  us  now  proceed  to  an  important  part 

of  the  fubjedf,  the  practical  improvement  to  which 
this  do£irine  leads. 


First,  Let  it  ferve  to  moderate  our  paffion  for 
riches,  and  high  (ituations  in  the  world.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  eager  purfuit  of  thefe  is  the  chid 
incentive  to  the  crimes  that  fill  the  world.  Hence, 
among  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  men,  all  the 
fraud,  falfehood,  and  treachery  with  which  the  com¬ 
petition  for  gain  infefts  fociety.  Hence,  in  the 
higher  ftations  of  the  world,  all  the  atrocious  crimes 
flowing  from  ambition,  and  the  love  of  power,  by 
which  the  peace  of  mankind  has  fo  often  been  bro¬ 
ken,  and  the  earth  ftained  with  blood.  Had  thefe 
coveted  advantages  the  power,  when  obtained,  of 
enluring  joy  to  the  heart,  and  rendering  it  a  ft  rang¬ 
er  to  bitternefs,  fome  apology  might  be  offered  for 
the  violence  to  which  they  have  given  occafion. 
The  prize  might  be  fuppofed  worthy  of  being  ac¬ 
quired  at  a  high  expenfe,  when  fo  much  depended 
on  the  attainment.  But  I  have  fhown,  I  hope 
with  (atisfadlory  evidence,  .that  the  contrary  is  the 
truth.  I  fay  not,  that  the  advantages  of  fortune 
deferve  no  regard  from  a  wife  or  a  good  man.  Po¬ 
verty  is  always  diftrefting.  Opulence  and  rank  are 
both  attended  with  many  comforts,  and  may  he 
rendered  fubfervient  to  the  moll  valuable  purpofes. 
But  what  I  fay  is,  that  it  is  a  great  error  to  rate 
them  beyond  their  juft  value.  Secondary  advan¬ 
tages,  inferiour  aftiftances  to  felicity,  they  are  ;  and 

no 
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no  more*  They  rank  below  every  thing  that  imme¬ 
diately  affeXs  the  heart,  and  that  is  a  native  fource  of 
joy  or  bitternefs  there.  If  a  man  be  either  unhappy  in 
his  ditpoli tions,  or  unhappy  in  al  1  his  connexions,  you 
heap  upon  him  in  vain,  all  the  treafures,  and  all  the 
honours, which  kings  can  beftow.  Diveft  thefe  things, 
then,  of  that  falfe  glare  which  the  opinions  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  throw  around  them.  Contemplate  them  with 
a  more  impartial  eye.  Purfue  them  with  lefs  ea¬ 
ger  nefs.  Above  all,  never  facrifice  to  the  purfuit 
any  degree  of  probity  or  moral  worth,  of  candour 
or  good  affeXion  ;  if  you  would  not  lay  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  that  bitternefs  of  heart,  which  none  of  the 
goods  of  fortune  can  either  compeniate  or  cure. 

Secondly,  Let  the  obfervations  which  have 
been  made  correX  our  miftakes,  and  check  our  com¬ 
plaints,  concerning  a  fuppofed  promifcuous  diftri- 
bution  of  happinefs  in  this  world.  The  charge  of 
injuftice,  which  lo  often,  on  this  account,  hath  been 
brought  againft  Providence,  reds  entirely  on 
this  ground,  that  the  happinefs  and  milery  of  men 
may  be  eftimated  by  the  degree  of  their  external 
profperity.  This  is  the  delufion  under  which  the 
multitude  have  always  laboured  ;  but  which  a  juft 
confederation  of  the  invifible  fprings  of  happinefs 
that  affeX  the  heart,  is  fufficient  to  correX.  Ifvou 
would  judge  whether  a  man  be  really  happy,  it  is 
not  folely  to  his  houfes  and  his  lands,  to  his  equip¬ 
age  and  his  retinue,  you  are  to  look.  Unlefs  you 
could  fee  farther,  and  difcern  what  joy,  or  what  bit¬ 
ternefs,  his  heart  feels,  you  can  pronounce  nothing 
concerning  him.  That  proud  and  wicked  man  whom 
you  behold  furrounded  with  ftate  and  fplendour, 
and  upon  whom  you  think  the  favours  of  Heaven 
fo  improperly  lavifhed,  may  be  a  wretch,  pining 
away  iu  fee  ret,  with  a  thousand  griefs  unknown  to 
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the  world.  That  poor  man,  who  appears  negleX- 
ed  and  overlooked,  may,  in  his  humbie  flation,  be 
partaking  of  all  the  moral,  and  all  the  focial  joys, 
that  exhiiirate  the  heart ;  may  be  living  cheerful, 
contented,  and  happy.  Ceale  then  to  murmur 
againft  dilpenfations  of  Providence,  which  arc,  to 
us,  to  imperfeXlv  known.  Envy  not  the  prolper- 
ity  of  tinners.  Judge  not  of  the  real  condition  of 
men.  from  what  floats  merelv  on  the  furface  of  their 
uate.  Let  us  rather, 

T  hirdly,  Turn  our  attention  to  thofe  internal 
fources  of  happinefs  or  mifery,  on  which  it  hath 
been  fhown  that  lo  much  depends.  As  far  as  the 
bitternefs  or  joy  of  the  heart  arifes  from  the  fir  ft  of 
thole  great  fprings  which  I  affigned  to  it,  our  own 
conduct  and  temper,  fo  far  our  happinefs  is  placed, 
in  fome  meafure,  in  our  own  hands.  What  is  a  mils 
or  dilordered  within,  in  confequence  of  folly,  of 
paffion,  or  guilt,  may  be  reXified  by  due  care,  un¬ 
der  the  afliftance  of  divine  grace.  He  who  thereby 
attains  to  a  tranquil  and  compofed  flate  of  heart, 
free  from  ill  humour  and  difguft,  from  violent  paf- 
fions,  and  from  vexing  remorle,  is  laying  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  enjoyment  of  himfelf,  much  furer  and  broad¬ 
er,  than  if  he  were  amaffing  thoufands  to  increafe 
his  eftate. 

With  regard  to  the  other  fpring  of  joy  or  bitter— 
ternefs  of  heart,  arifing  from  our  connexions  with 
others,  here,  indeed,  we  are  more  dependent  on 
things  not  within  our  power.  Thefe  connexions 
are  not  always  of  our  own  forming  ;  and  even 
when  they  have  been  formed  by  choice,  the  wifeft 
are  liable  to  be  dilappointed  in  their  expeXations. 
Yet  heie  loo  it  will  oe  found,  that  the  proper  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  heart  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  both 
for  improving  the  joys  which  our  fituation  affords, 

and 
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and  for  mitigating  the  griefs  which  our  connexions 
may  render  unavoidable.  As  far  as  the  choice  of 
friends  or  relatives  depends  on  ourfelves,  let  their 
virtue  and  worth  ever  direX  that  choice,  if  we  look 
for  any  lafting  felicity  from  it.  In  all  the  habits 
and  attachments  of  focial  life,  after  they  are  formed, 
let  it  be  our  ftudy,  to  fulfil  properly  our  own  part. 
Let  nothing  be  wanting  on  our  fide,  to  nourifh  that 
mutual  harmony  and  affeXionate  friendfhip  which, 
in  every  fituation  of  life,  as  has  been  fhown,  is  of 
fo  great  confequence  to  our  peace  and  fatisfaXion. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  in  our  power  to  preferve  always 
alive  thofe  friends,  in  whom  our  hearts  delight.  It 
it  often  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  ingratitude 
and  unworthy  behaviour  of  other  friends,  from  whom 
we  once  expeXed  comfort.  But  under  thofe  affliXing 
incidents  of  life,  much  may  be  done  by  proper  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  thoughts,  and  direXion  of  the  af- 
feXions,  for  obtaining  relief.  To  a  purified  and 
well  regulated  heart,  reafon  and  religion  can  bring 
many  aids  for  healing  its  wounds,  and  reftoring  its 
peace  ;  aids  which,  to  the  negligent  and  vicious,  are 
wholly  unknown.  The  greater  experience  we  have 
of  the  viciflitudes  of  human  life,  with  more  weight 
will  that  precept  of  the  wife  man  always  come  home 
to  our  remembrance  ;  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  dili¬ 
gence  ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  ijfues  of  life*. - 

Hence  arifes. 

In  the  fourth  and  lafl  place,  another  inftruXion, 
that  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  us  all,  fre¬ 
quently  to  look  up  to  Him  who  made  the  human 
heart  ;  and  to  implore  his  afliftance  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  and  government  of  it.  Known  to  him  are  all 
the  fources  of  bitternefs  and  joy  by  which  it  is  af- 
feXed,  On  him  it  depends,  to  let  them  forth,  or 

to 
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to  fhut  them  up  ;  to  increafe,  or  to  diminifh  them, 
at  his  pleafure.  In  a  dudy  fo  infinitely  important 
to  happinefs,  as  that  of  the  prefervation  of  inward 
peace,  we  cannot  be  too  earned  in  beleeching  aid 
from  the  great  Father  of  Spirits,  to  enable 
us  to  keep  our  hearts  free  from  didrefs  and 

trouble. - Belides  the  affidance  which  we  may 

hope  to  derive  from  divine  grace,  the  employments 
of  devotion  themfelves,  form  one  of  the  mod 
powerful  means  of  compofing  and  tranquilifing  the 
heart.  On  various  occafions,  when  the  fources  of 
heart  bitternefs  have  been  mod  overflowing,  devo¬ 
tion  has  been  found  the  only  refuge  of  the  fuffer- 
er.  Devotion  opens  a  fan 61  nary,  to  which  they, 
whofe  hearts  have  been  mod  deeply  wounded,  can 
always  dy.  Within  that  quiet  and  facred  retreat, 
they  have  often  found  a  healing  balfam  prepared. 
When  grieved  by  men,  they  have  derived,  from  the 
afeent  of  the  mind  towards  God  and  celedial  ob¬ 
jects,  much  to  footh  them  at  prefent,  and  much  to 
hope  for  in  future.  Let  us,  therefore,  negleft  no 
mean  with  which  religion  can  furnidr  us,  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  joys,  and  affuaging  the  bitternefs, 
of  the  heart.  Amidd  the  frailties  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  the  incondancy  of  men,  and  the  frequent 
changes  of  human  life,  we  fhall  find  every  affidance 
that  can  be  procured,  little  enough,  for  enabling  us 
to  pafs  our  few  days  with  tolerable  comfort  and 
peace. 


SERMON 
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On  Characters  of  Imperfect 

Goodness. 


MARK,  x.  2 1 c 

Then  Jefus ,  beholding  him,  loved  him - - 

TH  H  E  characters  of  men,  which  the  world 
prelents  to  us,  are  infinitely  diverfified.  In  forne, 
either  the  good  or  the  bad  qualities  are  fo  predom¬ 
inant  as  ftrongly  to  mark  the  chara6ter  ;  to  dif- 
criminate  one  perfon  as  a  virtuous,  another  as  a  vi¬ 
cious  man.  In  others,  thefe  qualities  are  fo  mixed 
together,  as  to  leave  the  charatter  doubtful.  The 
light  and  the  fhadc  are  fo  much  blended,  the  co¬ 
lours  of  virtue  and  vice  run  in  fuch  a  manner  into 
one  another,  that  we  can  hardly  diflinguifh  where 
the  one  ends,  and  the  other  begins  ;  and  we  re¬ 
main  in  fufpenfe  whether  to  blame  or  to  praife. 
While  we  admire  thofe  who  are  thoroughly  good, 
and  deteft  the  grofsly  wicked,  it  is  proper  alfo  to 
beflow  attention  on  thofe  imperfect  charafters, 
where  there  may  be  much  to  praife,  and  fomewhat 
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to  blame  ;  and  where  regard  to  the  commendable 
partj  fliall  not  hinder  us  from  remarking  what  is  de¬ 
fective  or  faulty.  Such  attentions  will  be  found 
the  more  ufeful,  as  chara&ers  of  this  mixed  fort 
are,  more  frequently  than  any  other,  exhibited  to 
us  in  the  commerce  of  fociety. 

It  was  one  of  this  fort,  which  gave  occafion 
to  the  incident  recorded  in  the  text.  The  inci¬ 
dent  leems  to  have  been  conhdered  as  remark¬ 
able,  fince  it  is  recounted  by  three  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  writers  ;  and  by  them  all,  with  nearly  the 
lame  cncumftances.  [he  perfon  to  whom  the 
hiftoiy  1  eiates  was  a  ruler  j  one  of  higher  rank  and 
ftation  than  thofe  who  ufually  reforted  to  Jefus. 
I-Ie  was  a  rich  man:  He  was  a  young  man.'  His 
wliOie  behaviour  was  prepofTefhng  and  engaging. 
He  appeals  to  have  conceived  a  high  opinion  of 
our  Loi  d.  He  addrelfed  him  with  the  utmofi  ref- 
pc61  ;  and  the  queftion  which  he  put  to  him  was 
pi opei  and  important.  He  kneeled  to  him  andfaid, 
Gooa  Majley ,  what  I  Jhall  do  that  I  may  inherit  tier— 
nal  life  9  rlis  condudi  iri  the  world  had  been  regu¬ 
lar  and  decent.  He  could  proteft,  that  he  hadin'-  ‘ 
therto  kept  himfelf  free  from  any  grots  vice  ;  and 
in  his  dealings  with  others,  had  obferved  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  God.  Oui  Lord,  beholding  him ,  is  faid  to 
have  loved  him  ;  whence  we  have  reafon  to  con- 
CiUcie,  that  ne  was  not  hypocritical  in  his  profelTions  • 
and  that  his  countenance  carried  the  exprellion  of 
good  diipofitions,  as  his  fpeech  and  his  manners  were 
altogether  complacent  and  gentle.  Yet  this  per¬ 
fon,  amiable  as  he  was,  when  his  virtue  was  put  to 
the  teft,  difappointed  the  hopes  which  he  had  given 
reafon  to  form.  Attached,  in  all  probability  to  the 
indulgence  of  eafe  and  plcafure,  he  wanted  fortitude 
of  mind  to  part  with  the  advantages  of  the  world 
for  the  fake  of  religion.  When  our  Lord  required 

him 
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him  to  fulfil  his  good  intentions,  by  relinquishing 
his  fortune,  becoming  one  of  his  followers,  and  pre¬ 
paring  himfelf  to  encounter  Sufferings,  the  Sacrifice 
appeared  to  him  too  great,  imprelfions  of  virtue, 
however,  Rill  remained  on  his  mind.  He  was  fen- 
fible  of  what  he  ought  to  have  done  ;  and  regretted 
his  want  of  courage  to  do  it.  He  was  forrowjul  ; 
He  was  grieved  :  Yet  he  went  away. 

Persons  of  a  charafter  Somewhat  feSembling 
this,  all  of  us  may  have  met  with  ;  efpecially  among 
the  young  ;  among  thofe  who  have  been  liberally 
educated,  and  polifiied  by  a  good  Society.  They 
abhor  open  vice,  and  crimes  that  difturb  the  world. 
They  have  a  refpeft  for  religion.  They  are  willing 
to  receive  inRruftion  for  their  conduft.  They  are 
modeft  and  unaffuming  ;  refpeft  ful  to  their  Superi¬ 
ors  in  age  or  Ration  ;  gentle  in  their  addrefs  ;  in- 
offenfive  and  courteous  in  their  whole  behaviour. 
They  are  fond  of  obliging  every  one  ;  unwilling  to 

hurt  or  difpleafe  any.- - -Such  perfons  we  cannot 

but  love.  We  gladly  promife  well  of  them  ;  and 
are  difpofed  to  forward  and  affifl  them.  Yet  Such 
is  the  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  that  at  the  bottom  of 
this  charafter  there  may  lie,  as  we  fee  exemplified 
in  the  inftance  before  us.  Some  Secret  and  material 
defefts.  That  vigour  of  mind,  that  firmnefs  of 
principle,  may  be  wanting,  which  is  requifite  for 
enabling  them  to  aft  with  propriety,  when  their  vir¬ 
tue  is  put  to  a  decifive  trial.  The  foftnefs  of  their 
nature  is  unfavourable  to  a  Ready  ptrfeverance  in 
the  courfe  of  integrity.  They  poffefs  the  amiable 
qualities  ;  but  there  is  ground  to  fufpeft,  that  in 
the  eflimahle  ones  they  are  deficient.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  we  by  no  means  clafs  them  among  the  bad,  we 
dare  not  give  them  the  lull  praife  of  virtue.  When 
thev  Set  out  in  the  world,  we  cannot  pronounce  with 

confidence. 
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confidence,  what  confirmed  features  their  charafler 
will  alTume  ;  nor  how  far  they  can  be  depended 
upon,  in  future  life.  Allow  me  now  to  point  out 
the  dangers  which  fuch  perfons  are  mod  likely  to 
incur ;  and  to  fliow  what  is  requifite  for  them  far¬ 
ther  to  ftudy,  in  order  to  their  fulfilling  the  part  of 
good  men  and  true  Chriftians. 

I.  Persons  of  this  defcription  are  not  qualified 
for  difeharging  aright  many  duties,  to  which  their  fi- 
tuation  in  life  may  call  them.  In  certain  circumflan- 
ces,  they  behave  with  abundance  of  propriety. 
When  all  is  calm  and  fmooth  around  them  ;  when 
nothing  occurs  to  agitate  the  mind,  or  to  difturb  the 
tenor  of  placid  life,  none  of  their  defefts  come  for¬ 
ward.  They  are  beloved  *  and  they  are  ufeful. 
They  promote  the  comfort  of  human  fociety  ;  and 
by  gentlenels  and  courtefy  of  manners,  ferve  to  ce¬ 
ment  men  together  in  agreeable  union.  But  to 
fail  on  the  tranquil  furface  of  an  unruffled  lake,  and 
to  fteera  fafe  courfe  through  a  troubled  and  ftormy 
ocean,  require  different  talents:  and,  alas  !  human 
life  oftener  refembles  the  ftormy  ocean,  than  the  un¬ 
ruffled  lake.  We  ftiall  not  have  been  long  embarked, 
without  finding  the  refemblanceto  hold  too  clofelw 

Amidft  the  buftle  of  the  world,  amidft  the  open 
contentions,  and  fecret  enmities,  which  prevail  in 
every  fociety,  mildnefs  and  gentlenefs  alone  are  not 
fufficient  to  carry  us  with  honour  through  the  duties 
of  our  different  ftations  ;  as  heads  of  families,  citi¬ 
zens,  fubjefts,  magiftrates,  or  as  engaged  in  the  pur- 
fuits  of  our  feveral  callings.  Difturbances  and  tri¬ 
als  arife,  which  demand  vigorous  exertions  of  call  the 
moral  powers  ;  of  patience,  vigilance,  and  felf  deni¬ 
al  ;  of  conftancy  and  fortitude  to  fupport  us  under 
danger  and  reproach  ;  of  temperance,  to  reftrain  us 
from  being  carried  away  by  plealure  ;  of  firm  and 
determined  principle,  to  make  us  defpife  the  bribes 
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Thefe  manly  difpofitions  of  mind  are  in- 
dilpenfably  necelfary  to  prepare  one,  for  filrmounU 
mg  the  difcouragements  of  virtue  ;  and  for  drug¬ 
ging  honourably  through  the  hardfhips  of  life, 
^nlefs  be  be  thus  armed  and  fortified,  whatever 
good  intentions  have  been  in  his  heart,  they  are 
hkely  to  be  fruftrated  in  adiom  Nothing  that  is 
great,  can  be  undertaken.  Nothing  that  is  difficult 
or  hazardous,  can  be  accomplifhed.  Nor  are  we 
to  imagine,  that  it  is  only  in  times  of  perfection,  or 
v/ar,  or  civil  commotions,  that  there  is  occafion  for 
thofe  ftronger  efforts,  thole  mafculine  virtues  of  the 
foul,  to  be  difplayed.  The  private,  and  feemingly 
qviiet,  flations  of  life,  often  call  men  forth,  in  the 
days  of  peace,  to  fevere  trial  of  firmnefs  and  con- 
ftancy.  The  life  of  very  few  proceeds  in  fo  uni¬ 
form  a  train,  as  not  to  oblige  them  to  difcover,  in 
forne  fituation  or  other,  what  portion  they  poffefs 
of  the  eflimable  qualities  of  man.  Hence  it  fome- 
times  happens,  that  perfons,  whofe  manners  were 
much  lefs  promifing  and  engaging  than  thofe  of 
others,  have,  neverthelefs,  when  brought  to  ad  a 
part  in  critical  circumflances,  performed  that  part 
with  more  unfullied  honour,  and  firmer  integrity, 
than  they. 


II.  Persons  of  the  charader  I  have  defcribedl 
are  il!  fitted,  not  only  for  difcharging  the  higher  du¬ 
ties  of  life,  but  alfo  for  refilling  the  common  tempt¬ 
ations  to  vice.  With  good  difpofitions  in  their 
mind,  with  a  defire,  like  the  young  ruler  in  the  text, 
to  know  what  they  fhall  do  in  order  to  inherit  eter¬ 
nal  lije  ;  yet,  when  the  terms  required  of  them  in¬ 
terfere  with  any  favourite  enjoyment,  like  him,  they 
are  forrowfuly  and  go  away .  The  particular  trial 
to  which  he  was  put,  may  appear  to  be  a  hard  one, 
and  to  exceed  the  ordinary  rate  of  virtue.  Our 
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Lord,  who  difcerned  his  heart,  faw  it  to  be  ncceffi- 
ry,  in  his  cafe,  for  bringing  his  charader  to  the  teft. 
But  in  cafes,  where  trials  of  much  iefs  difficulty 
prefent  themfelves,  they  who  partake  of  a  chatader. 
fimilar  to  his,  are  often  found  to  give  way.  The 
good  qualities  which  they  poffefs,  border  on  certain 
weakneffes  of  the  mind  ;  and  thefe  weakneffes  are 
apt  to  betray  them  infenfibly  into  vices,  with  which 
they  are  conneded. 

Good  nature,  for  infiance,  is  in  danger  of  run¬ 
ning  into  that  unlimited  complaifance,  which  affim- 
ilates  men  to  the  loofe  manners  of  thole  whom  they 
find  around  them.  Pliant,  and  yielding  in  their 
temper,  they  have  not  force  to  (land  by  the  deci- 
fions  of  their  own  minds,  with  regard  to  right  and 
wrong.  Like  the  animal  which  is  faid  to  affume 
the  colour  of  every  objed  to  which  it  is  applied, 
they  lofe  all  proper  character  of  their  own  ;  and 
are  formed  by  the  charaders  of  thofe  with  whom 
they  chance  to  affociate.  The  mild  are  apt  to  fink 
into  habits  of  indolence  and  floth.  The  cheerful 
and  gay,  when  warmed  by  pleafure  and  mirth,  lofe 
that  fobriety  and  felf  denial,  which  is  effential  to 
the  fupport  of  virtue.- — —Even  modefty  and  fub- 
miffion,  qualities  fo  valuable  in  themfelves,  and  fo 
highly  ornamental  to  youth,  fometimes  degenerate 
into  a  vicious  timidity  ;  a  timidity  which  reflrains 
men  from  doing  their  duty  with  firmriefs  ;  which 
cannot  Rand  the  frown  of  the  great,  the  reproach  of 
the  multitude,  or  even  the  ridicule  and  fneer  of  the 
fcorner. 

Nothing  can  be  more  amiable  than  a  conRant  de¬ 
fire  to  pleate  ;  and  an  unwillingnefs  to  offend  or 
hurt.  Yet  in  charaders  where  this  is  a  predomi¬ 
nant  feature,  defeds  are  often  found.  Fond  always 
to  oblige,  and  afraid  to  utter  any  difagreeable  truth, 
fuch  perfons  are  fometimes  led  to  differnble.  Their 
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|2ve  °f  truth  is  facrificed  to  their  love  of  pleafing, 
X  heir  fpeech,  and  their  manners,  aflume  a  ftudied 
courtefy.  You  cannot  always  depend  on  their 
fmile  ;  nor,  when  they  promife,  be  fure  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  They  mean  and  intend  well.  But  the 
good  intention  is  temporary.  Like  wax,  they  yield 
eafily  to  every  impreffion;  and  the  tranfient  friend- 
p  contracted  with  one  perfon,  is  effaced  by  the 
next.  Undiftinguifhing  defire  to  oblige,  often 
proves,  in  the  prefen  t  ftate  of  human  things/a  dan- 
geious  habit.  They  who  cannot,  on  many  occa— 
lions,  give  a  firm  and  fteady  denial,  or  who  cannot 
break  off  a  connexion,  which  has  been  haftily  and 
improperly  formed,  ftand  on  the  brink  of  many 
mi  (chiefs.  They  will  be  feduced  by  the  corrupt- 
ing,  enfnared  by  the  artful,  betrayed  by  thofe  in 
whom  they  had  placed  their  truft.  Unfufpicious 
themfelves,  they  were  flattered  with  the  belief  of 
having  many  friends  around  them*  Elated  with 
fanguine  hopes,  and  cheerful  fpirits,  they  reckoned, 
that  tomorrow  would  be  as  this  day,  and  more  abun¬ 
dant.  Injudicious  liberality,  and  thoughtlefs  pro- 
fufion,  are  the  confequence  ;  until,  in  the  end,  the 
ftraits  to  which  they  are  reduced,  bring  them  into 
mean  or  dilhonourable  courfes.  Through  inno¬ 
cent,  but  unguarded  weaknefs,  and  from  want  of 
the  feverer  virtues,  they  are,  in  procefs  of  time,  be¬ 
trayed  into  downright  crimes.  Such  may  be  the 
conclufion  of  thofe,  who,  like  the  young  ruler  be¬ 
fore  us,  with  many  amiable  and  promifing  difpofi- 
tions,  had  begun  their  career  in  life. 

III.  Such  perfons  are  not  prepared  for  fuftain- 
ing,  with  propriety  and  dignity,  the  diflreffes  to 
which  our  ftate  is  liable.  They  were  equipped  for 
the  feafon  of  funfhine  and  ferenity  ;  but  when  the 
fky  is  overcaft,  and  the  days  of  darknefs  come,  their 
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feeble  minds  are  deftitute  of  fhelter,  and  ill  provid¬ 
ed  for  defence.  Then  is  the  time,  when  more  har¬ 
dy  qualities  are  required  ;  when  courage  muff  face 
danger,  conftancy  fupport  pain,  patience  poffefs  it- 
felf  in  the  midft  of  difeouragements,  magnanimity 
difplay  its  contempt  of  threatenings.  If  thofe  high 
virtues  be  altogether  ftrangers  to  the  mind,  the  mild 
and  gentle  will  certainly  fink  under  the  torrent  of 
difaflers. — The  ruler  in  the  text  could  plead,  that 
his  behaviour  to  others,  in  the  courfe  of  focial  life, 
had  been  unexceptionable.  So  far,  the  reflection 
on  his  conduCi  would  afford  him  comfort  amidfl 
adverfity.  But  no  man  is  without  failings.  In  the 
dejeCting  feafon  of  trouble,  it  will  occur  to  every 
one,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  frequent  tranf- 
greffion  ;  that  much  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
done,  was  negleCted  ;  and  that  much  of  what  has 
been  done,  had  better  have  been  omitted.  In  fuch 
fituations,  when  a  thoufand  apprehenfions  arife  to 
alarm  confcience,  nothing  is  able  to  quiet  its  unea- 
finefs,  except  a  well  grounded  truft  in  the  mercy 
and  acceptance  of  Heaven.  It  is  firm  religious 
principle,  aCiing  upon  a  manly  and  enlightened 
mind,  that  gives  dignity  to  the  character,  and  com- 
pofure  to  the  heart,  under  all  the  troubles  of  the 
world.  This  enables  the  brave  and  virtuous  man, 
with  fuccefs  to  buffet  the  ftorm.  While  he,  who 
had  once  fparkled  in  fociety  with  all  the  charms  of 
gay  vivacity,  and  had  been  the  delight  of  every  cir¬ 
cle  in  which  he  was  engaged,  remains  difpirited, 
overwhelmed,  and  annihilated,  in  the  evil  day. 

Such  are  the  failings  incident  to  perfons  of  mix¬ 
ed  and  imperfeCi  goodnefs :  Such  the  defeCts  of  a 
charafter  formed  merely  of  the  amiable,  without  the 
eftimable  qualities  of  man. 
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It  appears  from  this,  that  we  mull  not  place  too 
rnuch  null  in  the  fair  appearances,  which  a  charac¬ 
ter  may  at  fir  ft  exhibit.  In  judging  of  others,  let 
us  always  think  the  beft,  and  employ  the  fpirit  of 
charity  and  candour.  But  in  judging  of  ourfelves, 
we  ought  to  he  more  levere.  Let  us  remember 
hi  m  w  hom  our  Lord  beheld,  and  loved  ;  and  who 
yet  fell  fhort  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Let  us 
not  forget,  that  fomething  more  than  gentlenefs  and 
modefty,  that  complacency  of  temper  and  affability 
of  manners,  is  requifite  to  form  a  worthy  man,  or  a 
true  Chriftian.  To  a  high  place  in  our  efteem, 
thefe  qualities  are  juftly  intitled.  They  enter  ef- 
fcntially  into  every  good  man’s  character.  They 
form  lome  of  its  moft  favourable  diftinftions.  But 
they  conftitute  a  part  of  it  ;  not  the  whole.  Let 
us  not,  therefore^  reft  on  them  entirely,  when  we 
conceive  an  idea  of  what  manner  of  perfons  we 
ought  to  be. 

Let  piety  form  the  bafis  of  firm  and  eftab- 
lifiied  virtue.  If  this  be  wanting,  the  charadler 
cannot  be  found  and  entire.  Moral  virtue  will 
always  be  endangered,  often  be  overthrown, 
when  it  is  feparated  from  its  fureft  fupport. 
Confidence  in  God,  ftrengthened  by  faith  in 
the  great  Redeemer  of  mankind,  not  only,  amidft 
the  ieverer  trials  of  virtue,  gives  conftancy  to  the 
mind,  but,  by  nourifhing  the  hope  of  immortality, 
adds  warmth  and  elevation  to  the  affeftions.  They 
whofc  condudt  is  not  animated  by  religious  princi¬ 
ple,  are  deprived  of  the  moft  powerful  incentive  to 
worthy  and  honourable  deeds. 

•j  '  * 

Let  Inch  difcipline,  next,  be  fludied,  as  may 
form  us  to  the  aflive  and  manly  virtues.  To  na- 
tural  good  afFedtions,  we  can  never  entirely  fruit 
ourcondudt.  Thefe,  as  has  been  fhown,  may  fome- 
times  be  warped  into  what  is  wrong  ;  and  often  will 
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prove  inefficient  for  carrying  us  rightly  through  all 
the  duties  of  life.  Good  alFeCtions  are  highly  va¬ 
luable  ;  but  they  muft  be  fupported  by  fixed  prin¬ 
ciples,  cultivated  in  theunderftanding,  and  rooted  in 
the  heart.  Habits  muft  be  acquired  of  temperance 
and  felf  denial,  that  we  may  be  able  to  refill  plea¬ 
sure,  and  endure  pain,  when  either  of  them  inter¬ 
fere  with  our  duty  ;  that  we  may  be  prepared  to 
make  a  Sacrifice  of  any  worldly  intereft,  when  the 
voice  of  God  and  conlcience  demand  it.  Let  us 
always  remember,  that  without  fortitude  of  mind, 
there  is  no  manhood  ;  there  can  be  no  perfever- 
ance  in  virtue.  Let  a  facred  and  inviolable  regard 
for  truth  reign  in  our  whole  behaviour.  Let  us  be 
diflinguifhed  for  fidelity  to  every  promife  we  have 
made  ;  and  for  conftancy  in  every  worthy  friend¬ 
ship  we  have  formed.  Let  no  weak  complaifance, 
no  undue  regard  to  the  opinions  of  men,  ever  make 
us  betray  the  rights  of  confcience.  What  we  have 
once,  upon  due  confederation,  adopted  as  rules  of 
conduft,  to  thefe  let  us  adhere  unfhaken.  Howe¬ 
ver  the  world  may  change  around  us,  let  it  find  us 
the  fame  in  profperity  and  adverfity  ,*  faithful  to 
God  and  virtue  ;  faithful  to  the  convictions  of  our 
own  heart.  What  our  lot  in  the  world  may  be,  is 
not  ours  to  forefee  or  determine.  But  it  is  ours  to 
refolve,  that  whatever  it  fhall  be,  it  fhall  find  us  per- 
fevering  in  one  line  of  uprightnefs  and  honour. 

By  fuch  difcipline,  fuch  attentions  as  thefe,  we 
are  to  guard  againft  thofe  failings  which  are  forne- 
times  found  to  ftain  the  rnofl  engaging  characters. 
Joining  in  proper  union  the  amiable  and  eftimabie 
qualities,  by  the  one  we  fhall  attraft  the  good  ;  and 
by  the  other,  command  refpeCt  from  the  bad.  We 
fhall  both  fecure  our  own  integrity,  and  fhall  exhibit 
fco  others  a  proper  view  of  what  virtue  is,  in  its  na¬ 
tive  grace  and  majefly.  In  one  part  of  our  char- 
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ader,  we  {hall  refemble  the  flower  that  fmiles  in 
ipnngj  m  another,  the  firmly  rooted  tree,  that 

♦i!aVCu  t“e.w^nter  florin.  For,  remember  we  mull, 
iiat  there  is  a  feafon  of  winter,  as  well  as  of  fprin* 

an  ummer,  in  human  life  ;  and  it  concerns  us  to 
be  equally  prepared  for  both. 

A  higher  and  more  perfeH  example  of  fuch  a 
charafier  as  I  now  recommend,  cannot  be  found, 
than  what  is  prefented  to  us  in  the  life  of  Telus* 
Chrifl.  In  him,  we  behold  all  that  is  gentle,  united 
with  all  that  is  refpeaable.  It  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
preflion,  which  the  Apollle  Paul  employs  concern¬ 
ing  him  ;  I  bcfeech  you  by  the  mceknefs  and  gentlenefs 
of  Chrijl* ,  W  ell  might  thefe  qualities  be  fingled 
out,  as  thofe  for  which  he  was  known  and  diftin- 
gui Ihed.  We  fee  him  in  his  whole  behaviour  affa¬ 
ble,  courteous,  and  eafy  of  accefs.  He  converfed 
familiarly  with  all  who  prefented  themfelves  •  and 
defpifed  not  the  meanefl.  With  all  the  infirmities 
of  his  difciples  he  calmly  bore  ;  and  his  rebukes 
were  mild,  when  their  provocations  were  great.  He 
wept  over  the  calamities  of  his  country,  which  per¬ 
fected  him  ;  and  apologifed  and  prayed  for  them 
who  put  him  to  death.  \  ct  the  fame  Jefus  we  be¬ 
hold,  awful  in  the  ftriftnefs  of  his  yirue  ;  inflexible 
in  the  caufe  of  truth  ;  uncomplying  with  prevailing 
manners,  when  he  found  them  corrupt  ;  fetting  his 
face  boldly  again  ft  the  hypocritical  leaders  of  the 
people  j  overawed  by  none  of  their  threatenings  j 
m  the  moft  indignant  terms,  reproving  their  vices, 
and  ftigmatizing  their  characters.  We  behold  him 
gentle,  without  being  tame  ;  firm,  without  being 
flern  ;  courageous,  without  being  violent.  Let 
this  mind  be  in  us  which  was  alfo  in  Jefus  Chrifl  ; 
and  we  fhall  attain  to  honour,  both  with  God  ancj 
with  man. 
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On  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
as  a  Preparation  for  Death. 

Preached  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Secrament  of  the 

Lord’s  Supper. 


MATTHEW,  xxvi.  29. 

But  I  fay  unto  you ,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of 
this  fruit  of  the  vine ,  until  that  day  when  1  drink 
it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom . 

Wi  T  H  thefe  words  of  our  blelled  Lord 
the  Evangelift  concludes  his  account  of  the  inllitu- 
tion  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper.  It  is 
an  inftitution  which,  folemn  and  venerable  in  itfelf, 
is  rendered  ftill  morefo  bv  the  circumftances  which 

j 

accompanied  it.  Our  Lord  had  now,  for  about 
three  years,  continued  to  appear  in  his  public  char- 
after,  in  the  land  of  Judea.  He  had,  all  along, 
been  watched  with  a  jealous  eye,  by  his  enemies  ; 
and  the  time  was  come,  when  they  were  to  prevail 
againft  him.  A  few  friends  he  had,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  felefted,  who,  in  every  viciffitude  of  his 
remained  faithfully  attached  to  him.  With 
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t  ^nends  he  was  now  meeting  for  the  laft  time, 
on  t  ie  very  evening  in  which  he  was  betrayed  and 
eized.  He  perfedly  knew  all  that  was  to  befal 
,  lm*  He  knew  that  this  was  the  laft  meal  in  which 
he  was  to  join  with  thofe,  who  had  been  the  com¬ 
panions  ot  all  his  labours,  the  confidents  of  all  his 
gnels;  among  whom  he  had  paffed  all  the  quiet 
and  private  moments  of  his  life.  He  knew  that 
witmn  a  few  hours,  he  was  to  be  torn  from  this 
eyed  fociety,  by  a  band  of  ruffians  ;  and  by  to¬ 
morrow  was  to  be  publicly  arraigned  as  a  malefador. 

,  a  heart  melting  with  tendernefs,  he  faid  to  the 
twelve  Apoftles,  as  he  fat  down  with  them  at  table, 
&  ith  at  fire  1  have  defired  to  eat  this  paffover  with 

bcef°rf  1  /*#«:*.  And  then,  having  gratified 
nimfelf  for  the  laft  time  in  their  fociety,  and  having 
initituted  that  commenforation  of  his  death  which 
was  to  continue  in  the  Chriftian  church  until  the 
end  ot  ages,  he  took  a  folemn  and  affedionate  fare¬ 
well  of  his  friends,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  I  fay 
unto  you,  that  1  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit 
cj  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  /  drink  it  new  with 
you  i7i  my  father's  kingdom* 

As  thefe  words  were  uttered  by  our  Lord,  in  the 
prolped  of  his  fufferings  ;  when  preparing  himfelf 
tor  deatn  and  looking  forward  to  a  future  meeting 
with  his  friends  in  heaven  ;  let  us,  under  this  view, 
confider  the  facrament,  which  he  than  inftituted  as 
a  preparation  for  all  the  fufferings  of  life  and  es¬ 
pecially,  a  preparation  for  death.'  It  is  fit  ’and 
proper,  that  Inch  folemn  profpeds  ffiould  enter  into 
Jhe  fervice  which  we  are  this  day  to  perform.  We 
have  no  reafon  to  imagine,  that  they  will  render  it  a 
g  corny  ei  vice  A  good  and  wife  man  is  often 
difpofed  to  look  forward  to  the  termination  of  life. 

1  he  number  of  our  days  is  determined  by  God  - 
and  certainly  it  will  not  tend  to  ffiorten  their  num- 


ber. 
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her,  that  we  employ  ourfelves  in  preparing  for  death. 
On  the  contrary,  while  our  days  lait,  it  will  tend  to 
make  us  pafs  them  more  comfortably  and  more 
wifely.  Let  us  now  then,  as  if  for  the  laft  time  we 
were  to  partake  of  this  facratnent,  confider  how  it 
may  ferve  to  prepare  us  for  the  dying  hour. 

I.  It  is  a  high  exercife  of  all  thofe  difpofitions 
•and  afFeftions,  in  which  a  good  man  would  wifh 
to  die.  He  would  furely  wifli  to  leave  this 
world  in  the  fpirit  of  devotion  towards  God, 
and  of  fellowfhip  and  charity  with  all  his  brethren 
on  earth.  Now  thefe  are  the  very  fentiments, 
which  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  infpires 
into  the  heart  of  every  pious  communicant.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  higheft  a£ls  of  devotion  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable.  It  imports,  a  lively  fenfe  of  the 
infinite  mercies  of  Pleaven  ;  of  the  gratitude  we  owe 
to  that  God,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  hath 
reftored  the  forfeited  happinefs  and  hopes  of  the 
human  race.  It  imports  the  confecration  of  the 
foul  to  God  ;  the  entire  refignation  of  ourfelves, 
and  all  our  concerns,  into  his  hands  ;  as  to  the  God 
whom  we  ferve  and  love  ;  the  guardian  in  whom 
we  confide.  To  thee,  O  Lord ,  do  I  lift  up  my  foul . 
/  will  go  to  the  altar  of  God ,  to  God  my  exceeding  joy, 
I  will  come  into  thy  houfe  in  the  multitude  of  thy  mer¬ 
cy  ;  and  in  thy  fear,  I  will  worfhip  towards  thy  holy 
temple*. 

Thefe  devout  afFe&ions  towards  God  are,  on  this 
occafion,  necelfarily  accompanied  with  benevolent 
difpofitions  towards  men.  Our  communion  is  not 
only  with  God,  but  with  one  another.  In  this  fo)~ 
emn  fervice,  the  diltinftion  of  ranks  is  abolished. 
We  alfemble  in  common  before  our  great  Lord, 
profeffing  ourfelves  to  be  all  members  of  his  family, 

and 
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and  children  of  the  fame  Father.  No  feud,  nor 
u  :e,  nor  enmity,  is  permitted  to  approach  the  fa- 
cred  table.  All  within  that  hallowed  fpace  breathes 
peace,  and  concord,  and  love.  If  thou  bring  thy 
gift  to  the  altar ,  and  there  remembtrejl  that  thy  bro¬ 
ther  hath  ought  againjl  thee  ;  leave  there  thy  gift  be- 
Jore  the  altar >  and  go  thy  way  ;  JirJl  be  reconciled  to 
thy  Or  other ,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift  *  What 
can  be  more  becoming  men  and  Chriftians,  than 
iuch  lentiments  of  piety  to  the  great  Father  of  the 
umverfe  ;  gratitude  to  the  merciful  Redeemer  of 
rnan  in  ;  and  charity  and  forgivenefs  towards 
a  our  brethren  p  Is  not  this  the  temper  in  which  a 
good  man  fhould  wifh  to  live  ?  more  efpecially  is 
not  this  the  frame  of  mind  which  will  give  both  dig— 
liity  and  peace  to  his  laft  moments  ?  How  difeom- 
pofed  and  embittered  will  thefe  important  moments 
prove,  if,  with  a  mind  foured  by  the  remembrance 
of  unforgiven  injuries,  with  a  breaft  rankled  by  en- 
iiijny,  with  a  heart  alienated  from  God,  andinfenfible 
to  devotion,  one  be  forced  away  from  life  ? 

Contemplate  the  manner  in'  which  our  bleffed 
Lord  died  ;  which  the  fervice  of  this  day  brings 
particularly  into  your  view.  You  behold  him, 
amioft  the  extremity  of  pain,  calm  and  collefted 
within  himfelf ;  poffeffing  his  fpirit  with  all  the  fe- 
renity  which  fublkne  devotion,  and  exalted  bene- 
lOience,  infpire.  You  hear  him,  firft,  lamenting 
the  fate  of  his  unhappy  country  ;  next,  when  he 
was  faflened  to  the  crofs,  addreffing  words  of  con- 
iolation  to  his  afflifted  parent  ;  and  laftly,  fending 
up  prayers  mixed  with  compaffionate  apologies,  for 
thofe  who  were  fliedding  his  blood.  After  all  thofe 
exercifes  of  charity,  you  behold  him  in  an  aft  of 
devout  adoration  and  trull,  refignirig  his  breath  : 
Father ,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  fpirit — Can 
any  death  be  pronounced  unhappy,  how  diflrefsful 

foever 
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foever  its  circumftances  may  be,  which  is  thus  fup- 
ported,  and  dignified  ?  What  could  we  wifh  for 
more  in  our  lad  moments,  than  with  this  peaceful 
frame  of  mind,  this  calm  of  all  the  afFeftions,  this 
exaltation  of  heart  towards  God,  this  diffufion  of 
benevolence  towards  men,  to  bid  adieu  to  the  World  ? 

in  fuch  a  fpirit  as  this,  we  would  all  wifih  to 
die,  let  us  think  that  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
it,  by  feafonably  cultivating  this  fpirit  while  we  live ; 
by  imbibing,  in  particular,  from  the  holy  facrament, 
thofe  difpofitions  and  affeffions  which  we  would 
wifh  to  pofTefs  at  our  lated  period.  It  is  altogether 
vain  to  imagine,  that  when  the  hour  of  death  ap¬ 
proaches,  we  fhall  be  able  to  form  ourfelves  into 
the  frame  of  mind  which  is  then  mod  proper  and 
decent.  Amidft  the  druggies  of  nature,  and  under 
the  load  of  ficknefs  or  pain,  it  is  not  time  for  unac- 
cudomed  exertions  to  be  made,  or  for  new  reform¬ 
ations  to  be  begun.  Sufficient ,  and  more  than  fuf« 
ficient ,/cr  that  day  is  the  evil  thereof \  It  will  be  too 
late  to  affurne  then  the  hero,  or  the  faint,  if  we  have 
been  totally  unacquainted  with  the  chara£ter  before. 
The  fentiments  we  would  difplay,  and  the  language 
we  would  utter,  will  be  alien  and  drange  to  us. 
They  will  be  forced,  and  foreign  to  the  heart.  It 
is  only  in  confequence  of  habits  acquired  in  former 
and  better  days,  that  a  temper  of  piety  and  charity 
can  grow  up  into  fuch  drength,  as  to  confer  peace 
and  magnanimity  on  the  concluding  hours  of  life. 
Peculiarly  favourable  to  the  acquifition  of  fuch  a 
temper,  are  the  devotions  of  this  day.  In  this  view, 
let  us  perform  them  ;  and  dudy  to  be  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  what  we  would  wifh  to  be  when  the 
fummcns  of  death  fhall  come. 

II.  This  facrament  becomes  a  preparation  for 
death,  by  laying  a  foundation  for  peace  with  God. 

What 
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What  is  important  at  the  clofe  of  life,  is  not  only 
the  temper  in  which  we  leave  the  world,  but  the 
fituation  in  which  we  (land  with  refpe£t  to  that  great 
Judge,  before  whom  we  are  about  to  appear.  This 
view  of  our  fituation  is  apt  to  efcape  us,  during  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  life.  Occupied  with  the  affairs 
and  concerns  of  this  world  ;  flattered  by  thofc  illu- 
five  colours  of  innocence  and  virtue,  in  which  felf 
love  dreffes  up  our  charatfer,  apprehenfions  of  guilt 
create  little  unealinefs  to  the  multitude  of  men. 
But,  on  the  approach  of  death,  their  ideas  change* 
As  the  inquifition  of  the  fupreme  Judge  draws  nigh, 
remember  tranfgrefTions  crowd  upon  the  mind. 
Guilt  becomes  drongly  realized  to  the  imagination; 
and  alarms,  before  unknown,  begin  to  arife.  Hence 
that  anxiety,  in  the  profpeft  of  a  future  invifible 
world,  which  is  fo  often  feen  to  attend  the  bed  of 
death.  Hence  thofe  various  methods,  which  fuper- 
flition  has  devifed  for  quieting  this  anxiety  ;  the 
trembling  mind  eagerly  grafping  every  feeble  plank 
on  which  it  can  lay  hold  ;  and  flying  for  proteftion 
the  mod  unavailing  aid.  The  flouted  fpirits  have 
been  then  known  to  bend  ;  the  prouded  hearts  to 
be  humbled.  They  who  are  now  mod  thoughtlefs 
about  their  fpiritual  concerns,  may,  perhaps,  be  in 
this  date  before  they  die. 

The  difpenfation  of  grace  difeovered  inthegofpeI3 
affords  the  only  remedy  againd  thofe  terrors, by  the 
promife  of  pardon,  extended  to  the  penitent,  through 
the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrid.  It  is  the  very  ef- 
fence  of  this  facrament,  to  exhibit  this  promifed  grace 
to  mankind;  My  body  which  was  broken  for  you  ;  my 
Mood  fied  for  many  for  the  remifion  of  fins.  Here 
fliines  from  above,  the  ray  of  hope.  Divine  jud ice, 
we  are  affured,  is  not  inexorable.  Divine  mercy  is 
acceffible>  to  all  who  believe  and  repent.*  The  par¬ 
ticipation 
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ticipation  of  this  facrament,  therefore,  naturally  im¬ 
parts  comfort  to  the  worthy  communicant  ;  as  it 
fuppofes,  on  his  part,  a  cordial  compliance  with 
thofe  terms,  on  which  pardon  is  offered  by  the  gof- 
pel  to  mankind. 

I  mean  not  to  fay,  that  the  participation  of  this 
facratnent,  how  pious  and  proper  foever  our  difpo- 
fitions  at  that  time  may  be,  is,  of  ltfelf  fufficient  to 
enlure  us  of  comfort  at  death.  It  were  unwarrant¬ 
able  to  flatter  Chriftians,  with  hopes  to  this  extent. 
No  fingle  a£l  of  the  moft  fervent  devotion  can  af¬ 
ford  allured  hopes  of  peace  with  Heaven,  until  thefe 
hopes  be  confirmed  by  the  fucceeding  tenor  of  a 
good  life.  But  what  may  fafely  be  afferted  is,  that 
communicating  in  a  proper  manner,  makes  way  for 
fuch  hopes.  It  is  an  introduction  to  that  Rate  of 
reconciliation  with  God,  which  will  give  you  peace 
in  death.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  good  courfe, 
which,  if  duly  purfued,  will  make  your  latter  end 
bleffed.  It  is  the  entrance  of  the  path  of  the  juft  ; 
the  morning  of  that  light  which  Jhineth  more  and 
T/ioi  e  unto  the  perJeEl  day .  For  this  holy  facrameni 
is  a  profeffed  renunciation  of  the  vices  and  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  It  is  a  profeffed  direliCtion  of 
former  evil  habits  ;  a  folemn  return,  on  our  part,  to 
God  and  virtue,  under  the  firm  truft,  that  God  will, 
through  Jefus  Chrift,  (how  mercy  to  the  frailties  of 
the  penitent.  If  you  continue  to  fupport  the  char¬ 
ter  which  you  this  day  affume.the  invif3ble  world 
will  no  longer  prefent  to  you  a  fcene  of  terrors. 
You  will  be  comforted  with  the  view  of  goodnefs 
and  companion,  as  predominant  in  the  adminiflra- 
tion  of  the  univerfe.  After  having  finifhed  a  vir¬ 
tuous  courfe,  you  will  be  able  to  look  up  to  that 
God  whom  you  have  worfhipped,  and  to  fay,  /  know 
tn  whom  I  have  trujicd.  Though  I  walk  through  the 

valley 
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"valley  of  the  ffiadow  of  death ,  I  will  fear  no  evil  ; 
for  thou  art  with  me.  Thy  rod  and  thy  faff  Jhall 
comfort  me* 

III.  This  facrament  prepares  us  for  a  happy 
death,  by  {Lengthening  the  connexion  between 
Chriftians,  and  Chrift  their  Saviour.  This  is  a 
conne&ion  which,  in  various  ways,  redounds  to  their 
benefit ;  and  will  be  found  particularly  confolatory 
at  the  hour  of  death.  The  awful  Majefty  of  Heaven 
is  in  danger  of  overwhelming  the  mind,  in  the  feeble 
moments  of  departing  life.  The  reverence  it  in¬ 
spires  is  mingled  with  fenfations  of  dread,  which 
might  be  too  flrong  for  us  then  to  bear.  When  we 
look  up  to  it,  through  a  Mediator  and  Interceflor, 
that  Majelly  afTumes  a  milder  afpeft,  and  appears  to 
invite  our  approach.  Whatever,  therefore,  forms  a 
connexion  with  this  great  Mediator,  this  powerful 
friend  and  patron  of  the  human  race,  mufi  be  moll 
defirable  to  every  one,  efpecially  to  the  dying  man- 
Now,  this  facrament  unites  us  clofely  with  him.  It 
is  the  oath  of  our  allegiance.  It  is  the  a 61  of  en« 
lifting  ourfelves  under  the  banner  of  this  divine 
Leader.  Of  courfe,  it  ftrengthens  our  faith  in  him* 
as  our  guide  through  life,  and  our  guardian  and 
proteftor  in  death.  It  gives  us  a  title  to  look  up  to 
him,  under  the  confidence  of  that  reciprocal  engage¬ 
ment,  which  fidelity  on  the  one  hand  is  always  un~ 
derftood  to  imply,  of  prote£tion  on  the  others 

His  participation  of  our  nature  conveys  a  degree 
of  encouragement,  which  we  could  derive  from  no 
being  altogether  celeftial,  how  gracious  or  benign 
foever.  In  our  utmoft  extremity,  we  can  have  re- 
courfe  to  his  fympathifing  aid,  who  had  experience 
both  of  (he  diftreffes  of  life,  and  of  the  terrors  of 
death.  We  behold,  in  the  text,  with  what  firm 
tranquillity  he  looked  forward  to  his  approaching 

fufferings. 
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fufferings.  Sincere  attachment  to  our  great  M af¬ 
ter,  may  be  expefted  to  infufe  into  us  fome 
degree  of  the  fame  happy  compofure  of  mind. 
It  is  owing  to  our  lofmg  out  of  view  this  perfeft 
model  ;  to  our  following  the  crowd,  and  adopting 
the  common  fpirit  of  the  world,  that  we  become 
mean  fpirited  and  bafe  ;  fervilely  attached  to  life, 
and  afraid  to  die.  Did  we,  according  to  our  en¬ 
gagements  at  the  Lord’s  table,  keep  our  eye  fixed 
on  our  divine  Leader,  and  ftudy  to  follow  his  fteps 
a  portion  of  his  fpirit  would  defeend  upon  us  at  the 
hour  of  death.  It  would  be  as  the  mantle  of  Elijah 
falling  on  a  chofen  difciple  ;  and  would  enable  us' 
as  it  did  Elifhah  of  old,  to  finite,  and  divide  the 

waters. - We  believe  our  Saviour  now  to  rule  in 

the  world  of  fpirits.  The  grave,  therefore,  bars 
not  his  followers  from  accefs  to  him.  In  the  grave, 
for  our  fake,  he  once  lay  down,  that  he  might  dif- 
pel  the  gloom  which  appears  to  us  to  cover  that 
formidable  manfion.  In  a  lliort  time  he  arofe  from 
it,  in  order  to  afifure  us,  that  the  dark  and  narrow 
houfe  was  not  to  confine  his  followers  for  ever, 
jBy  his  death,  he  conquered  death,  and  him  that  had 
the  power  of  it*  and  his  voice  to  us  is,  Becaufe  / 
live,  ye  Jhall  live  alfo.  Hence,  as  long  as  we  pre 
ferve  that  attachment  to  him  which  we  this  day 
profefs,  we  arc  fumilhed  with  a  variety  of  confider 
ations  proper  for  fupporting  us  in  the  profpea  of 
our  dmolution. — This  leads  me  to  obferve, 

l 

'^'HAT  t^le  facrament  of  which  we  are  to 
partake,  prepares  us  for  death,  by  confirming  and 
enlivening  our  hope  of  immortality.  In  this  facra¬ 
ment,  my  friends,  you  aft  for  both  worlds.  As  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth,  you  are  on  this  day  to  look 
forward,  with  care,  to  your  future  behaviour  in  it 
For  you  are  not  by  any  means,  difengaging  voure 

W  felves 
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felves  totally  from  this  life  and  its  concerns.  On 
the  contrary,  you  are  forming,  and  even  length¬ 
ening,  thofe  connexions,  which  virtue  requires  you 
to  maintain  with  your  friends,  and  fellow  creatures 

around  you. - -At  the  fame  time,  you  are  not  to 

confider  yourlelves  as  citizens  of  earth  only ; 
but  alfo  as  citizens  of  heaven.  You  are  to  re¬ 
cognize,  on  this  occafion,  your  relation  to  a  higher 
and  better  country,  with  which  you  are  connected 
by  the  mod  facred  ties ;  and  from  which  you  de¬ 
rive  thofe  comforts  and  hopes,  that  will  both  purify 
your  life  and  render  your  death  happy.  The  fa- 
'  crament  of  the  Tapper  is,  in  this  view,  an  afeent  of 
the  mind  above  terreflrial  things.  At  the  Lord’s 
table*  we  affociate  ourfelves,  in  fotne  degree,  with 
fpirits  of  a  more  exalted  order.  We  declare,  that 
we  are  tending  towards  their  fociety  ;  and  have  fix¬ 
ed  our  final  ref!  within  the  veil*  This  view  of 
the  inRitution,  fo  comfortable  to  the  lafl  period  of 
life,  is  plainly  given  us  in  the  words  of  the  text. 
For  it  is  worthy  of  particular  obfervation,that,  as  foon 
as  our  Lord  had  inflituted  this  facrament,  he  Rrait- 
way  leads  the  thoughts  of  hisdifciples  to  a  Rate  of  fu¬ 
ture  exigence.  Employing  that  metaphorical  Ryle, 
which  the  occafion  naturally  fuggeRed,  he  tells  them* 
that  though  he  was  not  henceforth  to  drink  of  the  fruit 
of  the  vine  on  earth,  yet  a  day  was  coming,  when 
he  was  again  to  drink  it,  with  them ;  to  drink  it,  in 
his  Father's  kingdom.  Two  diRinX  ideas  are,  in 
thefe  words,  presented  to  us.  One  is,  the  abode 
into  which  our  Saviour  was  to  remove  ;  his  Father's 
kingdom .  The  other,  the  fociety  which  he  was 

there  to  enjoy  ;  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom . 
Thefe  correfpond  to  the  two  views,  under  which 
death  is  moR  formidable  to  men  ;  both  of  which  he 
intended  to  banifh,  by  the  inRitution  of  this  faera- 
ment  :  firR,  that  death  is  a  tranfition  to  a  new  and 
unknown  world;  and  next,  that  it  is  a  final  fepara- 
tion  from  all  the  friends  whom  we  have  loved  on 
earth.  First  ; 
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First;  if  death  terminates  our  exigence  here, 
the  abode  to  which  it  tranflates  the  faithful  follow¬ 
ers  of  Chrifl,  is  the  kingdom  of  his  Father.  The 
lnfliiution  of  this  facrament  difpels  all  the  gloomy 
ideas  of  annihilation,  of  nonexiftence,  of  total  dark- 
nefs,  which  our  imigination  is  ready  to  affociate 
with  the  grave.  We  are  here  alTured,  that  to  good 
men,  death  is  not  the  clofe  of  being,  but  a  change 
of  Hate ;  a  removal,  from  a  diflant  and  obfcure 
province  of  the  univerfe,  into  the  city  of  God, 
the  chief  feat  of  their  Father’s  kingdom. — They 
have  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  objefts  which 
are  to  meet  them  there,  how  new  and  unknown  for¬ 
ever,  lhall  all  be  propitious  and  friendly.  For  in¬ 
to  the  kingdom  of  his  Father,  their  Lord  has  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  is  entered  as  their  Forerunner.  I 
go  to  my  Father,  and  your  Father  ;  to  my  God ,  and 
your  God .  Fn  my  Father's  houfe  are  many  mavfions 
F  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  /  will  come  a  rain 
and  receive  you  to  myfelf,  that  where  F  am,  there  ye 
may  he  afo.  What  reafonings,  what  fpeculations 
can  have  power  to  impart  fo  much  peace  to  the  dy- 
ing  man,  as  a  promife  fo  direft  and  explicit  com 
ing  from  him  who  is  truth  itfclf,  andconnot  lie  ?  If 
it  were  not  fo,  I  would  have  told  you*.  The  prof- 

pe6t _  becomes  ftill  more  cheering  and  relieving  when 
we  include, 


•  ^ 

Th e  other  circumftance  mentioned  in  the  text* 

the  fociety  to  be  enjoyed  in  that  future  Hate  of  bel 
mg.  With  you  I  Jhall  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
in  my  FaJier  s  kingdom.  In  how  amiable  a  lio-h*- 
does  our  Saviour  here  appear,  looking  forward  to  a 
future  reunion  with  thofe  beloved  friends,  whom 
he  was  now  leaving,  as  to  .a  circumftance  which 
fhould  mcreafe  both  his  own  felicity  and  theirs 

in  ?he  Tin  in  a  happ,er  wodd  !  Thus; 

the  affeaionate  manner,  cheering  their 

™  2  droi 


*  John,  v.  2. 
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drooping  and  deje&ed  fnirits  ;  and,  by  a  fimilar 
profpeft,  providing  for  the  comfort  of  his  followers 
in  future  generations,  when  they  fliould  be  about 
to  leave  the  world. 

The  expreffions  in  the  text  plainly  fugged  a 
joyful  intercourfe  among  friends,  who  had  been  fe- 
parated  by  death  :  and  therefore  feem  to  give  much 
confirmation,  to  what  has  always  been  a  favourite 
hope  of  good  men  ;  that  friends  {hall  know  and  re- 
cognife  each  other,  and  renew  their  former  connec¬ 
tions,  in  a  future  ftate  of  exigence.  How  many 
pleafing  profpefts  does  fuch  an  intimation  open  to 
the  mind !  How  much  does  it  tend  to  compenfate 
the  vanity  of  life,  and  to  mitigate  the  forrows  of 
death  !  For  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  one  of  the 
moft  bitter  circumdances  attending  death,  is  the  final 
feparation  from  beloved  friends.  This  is  apt  equal¬ 
ly  to  ring  the  hearts  of  the  dying,  and  the  furviv- 
ing ;  and  it  is  an  anguilh  of  that  fort,  which  defcends 
mod  deeply  into  the  virtuous  and  worthy  bread. 
When,  furrounded  with  an  affeffionate  family,  and 
tveeping  friends,  a  good  man  is  taking  his  lad  adieu 
of  all  whom  he  held  mod  dear  on  earth ;  when 
with  a  feeble  voice,  he  is  giving  them  his  bleding,  be¬ 
fore  he  leaves  them  forever;  when,  for  the  lad 
time,  he  beholds  the  countenance,  he  touches  the 
hand,  he  hears  the  voice,  of  the  perfon  neared  his 
heart ;  who  could  bear  this  bitternefs  of  grief,  if  no 
fupport  were  to  be  minidered  by  religious  hope  ? 
if  there  were  no  Voice  to  whifper  to  our  fpirits,  that 
hereafter  we,  and  thofe  whom  we  love,  {hall  meet 
again  in  a  more  blifsful  land  ? — What  higher  view 
can  podibly  be  given,  of  the  benefit  redounding 
from  this  divine  inftitution,  than  its  affording  us 
confutation  in  fuch  filuatlons  of  extreme  diftrefs, 
by  realifing  to  our  fouls  the  belief  of  an  immortal 
date,  in  which  all  the  virtuous  and  worthy  fhall  be 
reunited  in  the  prefence  of  their  common  Lord  ? 
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Thus  I  have  fet  before  you  many  confidera- 
tions,  arifing  from  the  facrament  of  our  Lord’s 
Supper,  which  render  it  a  proper  preparation  not 
only  for  a  good  life,  but  for  a  comfortable  and  hap¬ 
py  death.  The  great  improvement  to  be  made  of 
the  fubjeft  is,  to  bring  to  the  altar  of  God  fuch  dif- 
pofitions  of  heart,  as  may  give  us  ground  to  hope 
lor  this  bleffed  effeft.  Let  us  approach  to  the  fa¬ 
crament  with  the  fame  ferioufnefs  of  frame,  as  if  it 
were  the  laft  time  we  were  ever  to  partake  of  it ;  as 
if  we  were  now  making  provifion  for  a  journey  to 
that  land  whence  none  return  ;  as  if  we  were  never 
to  drink ,  in  this  manner,  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine>  un¬ 
til  that  day  when  we  drink  it ,  with  thofe  whom  we 

have  loved,  in  our  Father's  kingdom - God  only 

knows  tp  whom  this  may  be  truly  fpoken  !  God 
knows  who,  of  this  affembly,  fhall  never  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  approach  again  to  the  facred  table, 
and  to  meet  with  their  brethren,  on  fuch  an  occafi- 
on,  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord’s  houle  !- — Whatever 
our  doom  is  to  be,  whether  we  are  appointed  for 
life  or  for  death,  fuch  is  the  frame  of  mind  which 
now  belt  becomes,  and  will  moft  improve  us,  in 
partaking  of  the  holy  facrament. 

Let  me  caution  you,  before  I  conclude,  againft 
judging  of  the  propriety  of  your  difpofition  in  this 
folernn  a  61  of  worlhip,  folely  by  the  warmth  of  your 
affe&ions,  and  the  fervour  of  your  devotion.  This 
ftate  of  heart,  how  defirable  foever  it  may  be,  can¬ 
not  be  at  all  times  polfefTed.  It  depends,  in  fo  me 
meafure,  on  natural  fenfibility.  All  are  not  equal¬ 
ly  endowed  with  warm  and  tender  feelings.  Even 
they  who  are  fufceptible  of  the  highell  degrees  of 
pious  and  virtuous  fenfibility,  cannot,  on  every  oc- 
cafion,  command  that  happy  temperature  of  mind. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  judge  unfavourably  of 
ourfelves,  if  this  be  not  always  the  privilege  of  our 

W  3  devotions. 
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devotions.  It  is  chiefly  a  fedate  and  compofed 
frame  of  fpirit,  that  we  muftftudy  to  cultivate;  arif- 
ing  from  grave  and  fober  thoughts  ;  from  ferious 
and  penitent  recollection  of  paft  errors  ;  from  good 
purpofes  for  the  future  ;  and  from  a  deep  fenfe  of 
the  approaching  events  of  death  and  immortality. 
Penetrated  with  fuch  difpofitions,  you  have  ground 
to  come  to  the  altar  of  God  with  humble  truft  and 
joy  ;  under  the  belief,  that  you  are  approaching, 
through  the  great  Redeemer,  to  that  merciful  Crea« 
tor,  to  whom,  in  the  high  and  holy  place  of  eternity, 
the  devout  afpirations  of  his  fervants  on  earth,  are 
ever  acceptable  and  pleating* 
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SERMON  XXIV. 


On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  World. 


x  CORINTHIANS,  vii.  31. 

■They  that  ufe  this  world ,  as  abufmg  it. 


T  H  E  world  is  always  reprefented  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  the  great  fcene  of  trial  to  a  Chnflian.  It 
fets  before  him  a  variety  of  duties,  which  are  in-y 
cumbent  on  him  to  perform  ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
furrounds  him  with  many  dangers,  againfl  which  he 
has  to  guard.  The  part  which  is  proper  for  him 
to  aft,  may  be  comprifed  in  thefe  two  expreffive 
words  of  the  text ;  ujing  the  worlds  and  not  abujing 
it  ;  the  fignificancy  and  extent  of  which,  I  purpofe 
now  to  explain.  The  fubjeft  is  of  the  higher  im¬ 
portance,  as  in  the  world  we  mull:  live  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  we  ufe,  or  abufe  it,  it  will  prove  either 
our  friend,  or  our  greatefl  foe. 

It  is  natural  to  begin  with  obferving,  that  the 
Chriftian  is  here  fuppofed  to  ufe  the  world  •  by 
which  we  muft  certainly  underhand  the  Apoftle  to 
mean,  maintaining  intercourfe  and  connexion  with 
the  world  ;  living  in  it  as  one  of  the  members  of 
human  fociety  ;  affuming  that  rank  which  belongs 
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to  his  dation.  No  one  can  be  faid  to  ufe  the  world 
who  lives  not  thus.  Hence  it  follows,  that  fequef- 
tration  from  the  world  is  no  part  of  Chridian  duty  ; 
and  it  appears  drange,  that  even  among  thofe  who 
approve  not  of  monadic  confinement,  feclufion  from 
the  pleafmes  oi  fociety  fhould  have  been  fometimes 
confidered,  as  belonging  to  the  charafter  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  man.  They  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
bed  fervants  of  God,  who,  confecrating  their  time 
to  the  exercifes  of  devotion,  mingle  lead  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  commerce  of  the  world  ;  and  efpecially  who 
abdain  mod  rigidly  from  all  that  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  amufement.  But  how  pious  and  fincere 
foever  the  intentions  of  fuch  perfons  may  be,  they 
certainly  take  not  the  propered  method,  either  for 
improving  themfelves,  or  for  advancing  religion 
among  others.  For  this  is  riot  ufing  the  world,  but 
relinquifhing  it.  Indead  of  making  the  light  of  a 
good  example  fhine  with  ufeful  fplendour  through¬ 
put  the  circle  of  fociety,  they  confine  it  within  a  nar¬ 
row  compafs.  According  to  the  metaphor  em¬ 
ployed  by  our  Saviour,  after  the  candle  is  lighted , 
they  put  it  under  the  bujhel .  Indead  of  recommend¬ 
ing  religion  to  the  world,  they  exhibit  it  under  the 
forbibden  afpefi  af  unneceffary  auderity.  Indead 
oi  employing  their  induence,  to  regulate  and  tem¬ 
per  the  pleafures  of  the  world,  by  a  moderate  par¬ 
ticipation  of  thofe  that  are  innocent,  they  deliver 
up  all  the  entertainments  of  fociety,  into  the  hands 
of  the  loofe  and  giddy. 

The  various  dangers  which  the  world  prefents  to 
one  who  is  defirous  of  maintaining  his  piety  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  have  given  rife  to  this  fcrupulous  caution 
concerning  the  ufe  of  the  world  ;  and,  fo  far,  the 
principle  is  commendable.  But  we  mud  remem¬ 
ber,  that  the  virtue  of  a  Chridianis  to  be  Ihown,  in 
iurmounting  dangers  which  he  is  called  to  encoun¬ 
ter, 

.  <  ■  *-  * 
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ter.  Into  the  poft  of  danger  we  were  ordered  by 
Providence,  when  we  were  brought  into  this  world. 
We  were  placed  as  foldiers,  on  the  field  of  battle. 
It  is  there,  that  our  fidelity  to  our  great  Command¬ 
er  mull  appear.  The  moll  fignal  virtues  which 
adorn  and  improve  the  human  c  ha  rafter,  are  dil- 
played  in  aftive  life.  There,  the  ftrength  of  the 
mind  is  brought  forth  and  put  to  the  tell.  There, 
all  the  amiable  difpofitions  of  the  heart  find  their 
proper  exercife  :  humanity  is  cultivated ;  patience, 
fortitude,  and  felf  denial,  come  forward  in  all  their 
forms ;  and  the  light  of  good  men’s  works  fo  fhines 
before  others,  as  to  lead  them  to  glorify  their  Fath¬ 
er  which  is  in  heaven . 

It  may  be  alfumed,  therefore,  as  a  principle  jufth- 
fied  by  the  text,  and  by  the  whole  [train  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  that  to  ufe ,  and  in  a  certain  degree  to  enjoy, 
the  world ,  is  altogether  confident  with  religion. 
Acording  to  the  rank  which  men  poffefs  in  fociety, 
according  to  their  age,  their  employment  and  con- 
neftions,  their  intercourfe  with  the  world  will  be 
more  or  lefs  extended.  In  private  life,  they  ufe 
the  world  with  propriety,  who  are  aftive  and  induf- 
trious  in  their  callings  ;  juft  and  upright  in  their 
dealings  ;  fober,  contented,  and  cheerful  in  their 
ftation.  When  the  circuuftances  of  men  allow 
them  a  wider  command  of  the  enjoyments  of  the 
world,  of  thofe  enjoyments  they  rnay  freely  partake, 
within  the  bounds  of  temperance,  moderation,  and 
decency.  The  higheft  fituations  of  rank  and  opu¬ 
lence,  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  dignity  of  cha- 
rafter ;  by  extenfive  beneficence,  ufefulnefs,  and 
public  fpirit ;  by  magnificence,  without  oftentation ; 
and  generous  hofpitality,  without  profufion. 

We  fhall  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  proper  ufe 
of  the  world,  when  we  contrail  it  with  that  abufe  of 

we  too  often  obferve.  Thofe 
abufes  manifeft  themfelves  in  various  forms  ;  but 
in  general  may  be  claffed  under  three  great  heads. 

I.  They 
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I.  They  are  abufers  of  the  world,  who  intemp- 
crately  give  themfelves  up  to  its  pleafures,  and  lead 
a  life  of  licentioufnefs,  riot  and  diffipation.  Amidfb 
the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  prefent  age,  it  will  be 
admitted,  that  perfons  of  this  defcription  are  not  un¬ 
frequent,  who,  being  opulent  in  fortune,  and  per¬ 
haps  high  in  rank,  think  themfelves  entitled  to  pafs 
their  days  in  a  carelefs  manner,  without  any  other 
objefl  in  view,  than  the  gratification  of  their  fenfes 
and  paffions.  It  (hall  be  granted,  that  they  are  not 
obliged  to  that  exa6t  economy  and  attention  in 
their  manner  of  living,  which  the  date  of  fortune 
may  require  of  others.  Gaity  fhall  be  permitted 
to  them  ;  change  of  fcene,  and  variety  of  amule- 
ments.  But  let  them  not  forget,  that  as  men  and 
members  of  fociety,  not  to  fay  profeffors  of  the 
Chriilian  faith,  they  are  bound  to  flop  fhort  in  their 
career  of  plealure,  as  foon  as  it  becomes  difgraceful 
to  themfelves,  and  hurtful  to  the  world.  By  the 
train  of  life  which  they  lead,  they  defeat  every  pur- 
pofe  for  which  providence  bellowed  on  them  the 
bleffings  of  profperily.  They  fink  every  talent 
which  they  poffefs,  into  ufelefs  infignificancy.  They 
corrupt  the  public  manners  by  their  example  ;  and 
diffufe  among  others  the  fpirit  of  extravagance  and 
folly.  They  behave  in  a  manner  altogether  unfuit- 
able  to  the  condition  of  the  world  in  which  we  live; 
where  we  are  expofed  to  fo  much  change,  furround- 
ed  with  fo  much  dilirefs,  and  daily  behold  fo  many 
affe£ting  fcenes,  as  ought  to  awaken  ferious  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  challen  diiTolute  mirth. 

With  indignant  eyes,  the  fober  and  thinking  part 
of  mankind  view  the  luxury  and  riot  of  thofe  abuf¬ 
ers  of  the  world.  To  them  are  owing  the  difcon- 
tents  of  the  poor,  their  difaffeffion  to  their  fuperi- 
ors,  their  pronenefs  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  world. 
When  the  poor  behold  wealth  properly  ufed,  they 

look 
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look  up  with  refpeft  to  them  who  poffefs  it.  They 
xeft  contented  in  their  ftation  ;  and  blefs  the  juft 
and  generous,  from  whole  munificence  they  receive 
employment  and  reward.  But  when  they  behold 
thofemen  of  pleafure  diffipating,  in  vice  and  folly, 
the  fortnne  which  their  forefathers  had  honourably 
earned  ;  when  they  behold  them  oppreffing  all  their 
dependents,  merely  that  they  may  revel  in  luxuri¬ 
ous  extravagance,  then  their  hearts  fwell  within 
them  ;  with  murmurs  of  fullen  grief,  they  eye 
their  own  mean  habitation,  and  needy  family  ; 
and  become  prepared  for  robbery,  tumult,  fedition, 
and  every  evil  work. 

The  conduft  of  fuch  abufers  of  the  world,  is  not 
only  pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  and  to  the 
interefts  of  virtue  ;  it  is  equally  ruinous  to  them- 
felves.  I  {hall  not  infift  on  the  lofs  of  reputation, 
the  wafte  of  fortune,  the  broken  health,  and  debili¬ 
tated  frame,  which  are  the  well  known  confe- 
quences  of  a  life  of  intemperate  pleafure.  I  {hall 
not  recount  all  the  better  and  more  fubflantial  en¬ 
joyments  which  they  forfeit.  Amidft  the  turbu¬ 
lence  of  riot,  and  the  fumes  of  intoxication,  un¬ 
known  to  them  are  the  rational  entertainments  of  re¬ 
gular  life  ;  the  enjoyment  of  the  face  of  nature  ;  the 
pleafures  of  knowledge,  and  an  improved  mind  ;  the 
pleafures  of  private  friendfliip,  and  domeftic  fociety  ; 
the  confcious  fatisfa£lion  which  accompanies  ho¬ 
nourable  labours,  and  the  juftly  acquired  efteem  of 
thofe  who  furround  them.  All  thefe  they  have 
thrown  away;  and  in  their  room  have  fubftituted, 
what  they  think  more  high  and  vivid  pleafures. 
But  of  what  nature  are  thole  pleafures  ?  Even  in 
laughter  the  heart  is  forrowful ;  and  the  end  of  that 
mirth  is  heavinejs *. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hearts  of  all  men,  there  lies 
a  fecret  fenfc  of  proprietv,  virtue,  and  honour,, 

This 
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This  fenfe  may  be  fo  far  blunted,  as  to  lofe  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  guiding  men  to  what  is  right,  while  yet  it 
retains  its  power  of  making  them  feel  that  they  are  aft- 
ing  wrong.  Hence  remorfe  often  knaws  the  heart, 
which  a  Hefts  to  appear  light,and  gay, before  the  world! 
Among  the  crowd  of  amufements,  the  voluptuary 
may  endeavour  to  ftiflehis  uneafinefs  ;  but  through 
all  his  defences  it  will  penetrate.  A  confcious  fenfe 
of  his  own  infignificance,  when  he  fees  others  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  afting  a  manly  and  worthy  part;  re- 
fleftion  on  the  time  he  has  wafted,  and  the  con¬ 
tempt  he  has  incurred  ;  the  galling  remembrance 
of  his  eat  her  and  better  days,  when  he  gave  the  fair 
promife  of  accomplifhments,  which  now  are  blafted; 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fadden  the  feftive 
hour.  1  he  noife  of  merriment  may  be  heard  ;  but 
heavinefs  lies  at  the  heart.  While  the  tabret  and 
the  viol  play,  a  melancholy  voice  founds  in  his  ears. 
The  wafted  eftate,  the  neglefted  halls,  and  ruined 
man  lions  of  his  father,  rife  to  view.  The  angrv 
countenances  of  his  friends  feem  to  ftare  him  in  the 

face.  A  hand  appears  to  come  forth  on  the  wall, 
and  to  write  his  doom. 

Retreat,  then,  from  your  dishonourable  courfes, 
ye  who  by  licentioufnefs,  extravagance,  and  vice, 
are  abufers  of  the  world  !  You  are  degrading,  you 
are  ruining  yourfelves.  You  are  grofsly  mifem- 
ploying  the  gifts  of  God  ;  and  the  giver  will  not 
fail  to  punifh.  Awake  to  the  purfuits  of  men  of 
virtue  and  honour.  Break  loofe  from  that  magic 
circle,  within  which  you  are  at  prefent  held.  Re- 
jeft  the  poifoned  cup  which  the  enchantrefs  Plea- 
fure  holds  up  to  your  lips.  Draw  alide  the  veil 
which  lhe  throws  over  your  eyes.  You  will  then 
fee  other  objefts  than  you  now  behold.  You  will 
fee  a  dark  a  by  fs  opening  below  you  feet.  You  will 
fee  virtue  and  temperance  marking  out  the  road* 

which 
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which  condufls  to  true  felicity.  You  will  be  ena- 
bled  to  difcern,  that  the  world  is  enjoyed  to  advan¬ 
tage,  by  none  but  fuch  as  follow  thofe  divine  guides ; 
and  who  conlider  pleafure  as  the  feafoning,  but  not 
as  the  bufinefs,  of  life. 

II.  T  he  world  is  abufed,  not  only  by  an  intem¬ 
perate  purfuit  of  its  pleafures,  but  by  a  fordid  at¬ 
tachment  to  it*  gains.  This  refpetts  a  fet  of  men 
of  very  different  defcription  from  the  former,  more 
decent  in  their  carriage,  and  lefs  flagrant  in  their 
vices  ;  but  corrupted  by  the  world  in  no  lefs  a  de¬ 
gree.  For  the  world  is  often  abufed  by  the  men  of 
bufinefs,  as  much  as  by  the  men  of  pleafure.  When 
worldly  fuccefs  becomes  the  foie  obje£f  of  their  life  ; 
when  the  accumulation  of  fortune  fo  engrofles  them 
as  to  harden  their  heart  againfl  every  feeling  of 
moral  obligation  ;  when  it  renders  them  infenfible 
to  the  calls  of  affe&ion,  and  to  the  imprefiions  of 
piety  and  religion  ;  they  then  come  under  the  clafs 
of  the  covetous,  whom,  it  is  faid,  the  Lord  abhor « 
reth*. 

The  world,  with  its  advantages,  is  a  lawful  objeft 
of  purfuit  to  a  Chriflian.  He  may  feek,  by  fair 
induftry,  to  render  his  circumftances  affluent. 
Without  reproof,  he  may  aim  at  diftin&ion  and 
confideration  in  the  world.  He  may  beftow  a  con« 
fiderable  portion  of  his  time  and  attention,  on  the 
fuccefsful  management  of  his  worldly  intereft.  All 
this  is  within  the  limits  of  that  allowable  ufe  of  the 
world,  to  which  religion  gives  its  fan&ion.  But  to 
a  wife  and  good  man,  the  world  is  only  a  fecondary 
objeft.  He  remembers  there  is  an  eternity  beyond 
it.  His  care  is,  not  merely  to  amafs  and  poflefs  it, 
but  to  ufe  his  pofleflions  well,  as  one  who  is  ac¬ 
countable  to  God.  He  is  not  a  Have,  either  to  the 
hopes,  or  the  fears  of  the  world.  He  would  rath- 
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cr  forfeit  any  prefent  advantage,  than  obtain  it  at 
the  expenfe  ol  violating  the  divine  law,  or  negledt* 
ing  his  duty.  This  is  ufing  the  world  like  a  good 
man.  This  is  living  in  it,  as  a  fubjedt  of  God,  and 
a  member  of  the  great  community  of  mankind.  To 
iuch  a  man,  riches  are  a  bleffing.  He  may  enjoy 
them  with  magnificence  ;  but  he  will  ufe  them  with 
liberality.  They  open  a  wide  field  to  the  exercife 
or  his  virtue,  and  allow  it  to  fhine  with  difFufive 
lultre. 

Very  oppofite  to  this,  is  the  charafter  of  the 
worldly  minded.  To  them  the  mere  attainment  of 
earthly  poffeffions  is  an  ultimate  aim.  They  cannot 
be  faid  to  ufe  the  world  ;  for  to  poffefs,  not  to  ufe 
or  enjoy,  is  their  object.  They  are  emphatically 
laid  in  Scripture,  to  load  themfelves  with  thick  clay*. 
Some  fort  of  apology  may  be  framed  for  them  who 
feek  to  extradt  from  the  world,  pleafure  of  one  kind 
or  other.  But  for  thole  who  know  no  pleafure,  far¬ 
ther  than  adding  houfe  to  houfe ,  and  field  to  f  eld,  and 
calling  them  their  own,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  frame 
any  apology.  Such  perfons  are  idolators  of  the 
worft  kind  ;  for  they  have  made  the  world  their 
God.  T.  hey  daily  worlhip  and  bow  down  before  it; 
and  hold  nothing  to  be  mean  or  bafe,  which  can  pro¬ 
mote  the  enlargement  of  their  fortune. - He  is  an 

abufer  of  the  world,  let  his  polTeffion  of  it  be  ever  fo 
ample,  who  knows  nothing  higher  than  the 
gains  of  the  world.  He  is  an  abufer  of  the 
world,  who  facrifices  probity,  virtue,  or  hu¬ 
manity,  to  its  interefts.  He  is  an  abufer  of  the 
world,  who  cannot  occafionallg  retreat  from  it,  to 
confider  what  caradier  he  bears  in  the  fight  of  God  ; 
and  to  what  iffue  hiscondudl  will  bringhim  at  lalf. 

In  a  word,  the  world  is  then  properly  ufed  when  it 

is 
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is  generoufly  and  beneficently  enjoyed  ;  neither 
hoarded  up  by  avarice,  nor  fquandered  by  oflenta- 
tion. 


III.  The  world  is  abufed,  by  thofe  who  employ 
its  advantages  to  the  injury  or  opprefiion  of  their 
brethren.  Under  this  clafs  are  included,  the  worfl 
and  mod  criminal  abufers  of  the  world  ;  who  turn 
again  ft  their  fellow  creatures,  thofe  advantages  with 
which  it  has  pleafed  Heaven  to  diftinguifh  them. 
It  is  a  clafs  which  comprehends,  the  fovereign  who 
tyrannifes  over  his  people  ;  the  great  man  who  dc- 
preffes  his  dependents  ;  the  mailer  who  is  cruel  to 
his  lervants  ;  every  one,  in  fine,  who  renders  his  fu- 
periority  of  anv  kind,  whether  of  wealth  or  power, 
unneceffarily  grievous  to  thofe  who  are  his  inferiors  : 
Whofe  fupercilioufuefs  dejedts  the  modeft  ;  whofe 
infolence  tramples  on  the  poor  ;  whole  rigour  makes 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  weep.  Perfons  of  this 
charadter,  while  thus  abufing  the  advantages  of  the 
world,  may,  fora  while,  enjoy  their  triumph.  But 
let  them  not  think,  their  triumph  is  always  to  laft. 
Their  turn  {hall  come  to  be  humbled  as  low  as  thofe 
whom  they  now  opprefs.  For  there  is  a  vigilant  eye 
in  the  heavens,  attentive  to  obferve  their  procedure. 
There  is  an  impartial  ear,  which  lillens  to  every  juft 
complaint  preferred  againft  them.  There  is  an  ir- 
refiftible  arm  ftretched  over  their  heads,  whofe  weight 
they  fhall  one  day  feel.  The  Sovereign  of  the  uni* 
verfe  charadterifes  himfelf  in  the  facred  writings,  as 
peculiarly  an  adverfary  to  the  infolent  and  haughty. 
For  the  oppreffion  of  the  poor ,  for  the  fighing  of  the 
needy ,  now  will  I  arife ,  faith  the  Lord ;  I  will fet  him 
in  fafety  from  him  that^pujfeth  at  him.*.  I  will  come 
near  to  you  in  judgment  ;  and  I  zvill  be  afwift  wit * 
nefs  agamfl  thofe  that  opprefs  the  hireling  in  his  wa- 
ges>  the  widow ,  and  the  fatherlefs,  and  that  turn  afuic 

the 
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the  p  anger  from  his  right' *.  He  that  oppreffeth  the 
poot  y  reproacheth  his  Maher^L.  The  Lord  will  plead 
thurcmfc;  and  [p oil  the  foul  of  thofe  that  f polled 

l  flCYtl  i  • 

After  hearing  thefe  awful  words,  is  it  not  ftrange, 
O  men  at  once  infatuated  and  cruel  !  that  you  can¬ 
not  ufe  the  world,  without  abufing  it  to  the  diftrefs 
Of  your  brethren  ?  Even  fuppofing  no  punilhment 
to  be  threatened,  no  arm  to  be  lifted  up  againft  you, 
is  there  nothing  within  you,  that  relents  at  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  thofe  below  you  in  the  world  ?  Is  it 
not^  enough,  that  they  fuffer  their  own  hard  fate, 
without  its  being  aggravated,  by  your  feverity  and 
oppreflion  ?  Why  mu  ft  the  aged,  the  poor,  and  the 
friendlefs,  tremble  at  your  greatnefs  ?  Cannot  you 
be  happy >  unlefs  you  make  them  eat  their  fcanty 
xnoilel  in  bitternefs  of  heart?  You  happy  ! — pro¬ 
fane  not  the  word — what  is  fuch  happinefs  as  yours, 
compared  with  that  of  him  who  could  fay.  When 
the  ear  heard  vie>  then  it  bleffed  me  ;  and  when  the 
eye  fazo  me>  it  gave  witnefs  to  me  ;  because  I  delivered 
the  poor  that  cried ,  and  the  fatherlefs ,  and  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him .  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor. 
The  bl effing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perijh,  came  upon 
me  ;  and  I  caufed  the  widowys  heart  to  Jing  for  joy 
How  propei ly  did  fuch  a  man  ufe  the  worlds  and 
with  what  juft  honour  did  he  flourifti  in  it  !  Unto 
me  men  gave  ear  ;  they  kept  filence ,  and  waited  for 
my  counfel.  The  princes  refrained  talking.  The 
aged  arofe  and  flood  up .  My  root  was  fpread  out  by 

the  waters ,  and  the  dew  lay  upon  my  branch .« _ Not 

only  unknown  to  you  are  fuch  pleafures  of  virtuous 
profperity  ;  but  even  previous  to  prepared  punifh- 
men t,  be  allured,  that  remorfe  is  approaching  to 
wring  your  hearts*  Of  the  world,  which  you  now 

abufe 
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abufe,  in  a  fhort  time  nothing  fhall  remain,  but  the 
horror  arifing  from  remembered  crimes.  The  wa¬ 
ges  you  have  detained,  the  wealth  you  have  fqucezed 
from  the  needy,  fhaii  lie  heavy  on  your  fouls.  The 
ft'ateiy  buildings  which  your  pride  has  erefied,  by- 
means  ol  violence  and  dppreffion,  fhall  feem  haunt¬ 
ed  by  injured  ghofts.  The  f  one  fall  cry  out  of  the 
wall  ;  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  fhall  anfwer  it*. 
When  you  lie  on  the  bed  of  death,  tiie  poor,  whom 
you  have  oppreffed  fhaii  appear  to  you  as  gathered 
together  ;  firetching  forth  their  hands,  and  lifting 
up  their  voices  againfl  you,  at  the  tribunal  of  Hea¬ 
ven.  I  have  [ecu  the  wicked  great  in  power ,  and 
fpreading  himfelf  like  a  green  bay  tree.  But  he  pa  f- 
td  away ,  and  was  not.  I  fought  him  but  he  could  not 
be  found.  They  are  brought  down  to  deflation  in 
a  moment ,  and  utterly  confirmed  with  terrors.  As  a 
dream  when  one  awakethKfo)  O  Lord}  when  thou  awak - 
ef,  thou  fhalt  defpife  their  image t. 


Thus  I  have  fhown  what  it  is  to  ufe  and  what  to 
abufe  the  world.  When,  according  to  our  different 
Rations,  we  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  world  with 
propriety  and  decency  ;  temperate  in  our  pleafures  ; 
moderate  in  our  purfuits  of  interefi  ;  mindful  of 
our  duty  to  God,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  juft,  hu¬ 
mane,  and  generous  to  our  brethren  ;  then,  and 
then  only,  we  ufe  the  world ,  as  becomes  men,  and 
Chriftians,  Within  thefe  limits,  we  may  fafely  en¬ 
joy  all  the  comforts  which  the  world  affords,  and  our 
Ration  allows.  But  if  we  pafs  beyond  thefe  boun- 
dades,  into  the  regions  of  diforderly  and  vicious 
plea  lure,  of  debafing  covetoufnefs,  or  of  oppreffive 
infolence,  the  world  will  then  ferve  only  to  corrupt 

our  minds  and  to  accelerate  our  ruin.  'The  licen¬ 
tious,  the  avaricious,  and  the  inlolent,  form  the  thi\ 
great  claffes  of  abufers  of  the  world, 
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Let  not  thofe  who  are  in  wealthy  and  flourifhing 
cncumftances  complain  of  the  reflraints  which  re¬ 
ligious  dodfrine  attempts  to  impofe  on  their  enjoy¬ 
ments,  For,  to  what  do  thole  reflraints  amount? 
To  no  more  than  this,  that,  by  their  pleafures,  they 
would  neither  injure  themfelves,  nor  injure  others. 
We  call  not  on  the  young,  to  relinquifh  their  gaiety ; 
nor  on  the  rich,  to  forego  their  opulence  ;  nor  on 
the  great,  to  lay  afide  their  Hate.  We  only  call  on 
them,  not  to  convert  gaiety  into  licentioufnefs ;  not 
to  employ  opulence  in  mere  extravagance  ;  nor  to 
abufe  greatnefs  tor  the  opprefiion  of  their  inferiors  : 
While  they  enjoy  the  world,  not  to  forget  that  they 
are  the  fubjedls  of  God,  and  are  foon  to  pafs  into 
another  ftate.  Let  the  motive  by  which  the  Apof- 
tJe  enforces  the  exhortation  in  the  text,prefent  itfelf 
to  their  thought  ;  Ufe  this  world  as  not  abvftng  it  ; 
for  the  jafhion  of  the  world  pajftth  away.  Its  pomp 
and  its  pleafures,  its  riches,  magnificence,  and  glory, 
are  no  more  than  a  tranfient  fhow.  Every  thing 
that  we  here  enjoy,  changes,  decays,  and  comes  to 
an  end.  All  floats  on  the  furface  of  a  river,  which, 
with  fwift  current,  is  running  towards  a  boundlefs 
ocean.  Beyond  this  prefent  Icene  of  things,  above 
thefe  fublunary  re?gions,  we  are  to  look  for  what  is 
permanent  and  liable.  The  world  pafl'es  away  ; 
but  God,  and  heaven,  arid  virtue,  continue  unchange¬ 
ably  the  fame.  We  are  foon  to  enter  into  eternal 
habitations  :  and  into  thefe,  our  works  {hail  follow 
us.  The  con  frequences  fhall  for  ever  remain  of  the 
part  which  we  have  a61ed  as  gcod,  or  bad  men  ;  as 
faithful  fubjefils  of  God,  or  as  fervants  of  a  vain 
world. 
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PROVERBS,  iv.  27. 

/ 

'  1 

Turn  not  to  the  right  hand ,  nor  to  the  left. _ — . 

I  WILL  behave  myfelf  wifely,  faid  the  Pfalmif! 
David,  in  a  perfcB  way*.  Wifdom  is  no  lefs  necef- 
fary  in  religious,  and  moral,  than  in  civil  conduft. 
Unlefs  there  be  a  proper  degree  of  light  in  the  un¬ 
demanding,  it  will  not  be  enough,  that  there  are 
good  difpofitions  in  the  heart.  Without  regular 
guidance,  they  will  often  err  from  the  right  fcope. 
They  will  be  always  wavering  and  unfteady  ;  nay; 
on  fome  occafions,  they  may  betray  us  into  evil* 
This  is  too  much  verified  by  that  propenfity  to  run 
into  extremes,  which  fo  often  appears  in  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  men.  How  many  have  originally  fet  out 
with  good  principles  and  intentions,  who,  through 
want  of  difcretion  in  the  application  of  their  princi¬ 
ples. 


*  Pfalrrt,  ci.  3. 
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pies,  have  in  the  end  injured  themfelves,  and 
brought  diferedit  on  religion  ?  There  is  a  certain 
temperate  mean,  in  the  obfervance  of  which  piety 
and  virtue  conn  It.  On  each  fide  there  lies  a  dan¬ 
gerous  extreme.  Bewildering  paths  open  ;  by  de¬ 
viating  into  which,  tnen  are  apt  to  forfeit  all  the 
praife  of  their  good  intentions  ;  and  to  finifh  with 
reproach,  what  they  had  begun  with  honour.  This 
is  the  ground  of  the  wife  man's  exhortation  in  the 
text.  Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eye¬ 
lids  look  jirciight  before  thee.  Ponder  the  path  of 
thy  feet,  and  let  all  thy  ways  be  efablified .  Turn 
not  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left  ;  remove  thy 
foot  from  evil.  In  difeourfing  from  thefe  words,  I 
purpofe  to  point  out  fome  of  the  extremes  into 
which  men  are  apt  to  run  in  religion  and  morals  • 
and  to  fuggelt  diredfcions  for  guarding  againft  them. 

W  itu  regard  to  religious  principle  in  general,  it 
may  perhaps  be  expefted,  that  l  fhould  warn  you  of 
the  danger  of  being,  on  one  hand,  too  rigid  in  adher¬ 
ing  to  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  too  eafy  in  relaxing 
it.  But  the  difli  nation  between  thefe  fuppofed  ex¬ 
tremes,  I  conceive  to  have  no  foundation.  No 
man  can  be  too  ftridt,  in  his  adherence  to  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  duty.  Here,  there  is  no  extreme.  All  re« 
laxatioa  of  principle,  is  criminal.  What  confciencc 
dictates,  is  to  be  ever  obeyed.  Its  commands  are 
univerfally  faered.  Even  though  it  fhould  be  mif- 
led,  yet,  as  long  as  we  conceive  it  to  utter  the  voice 
of  God,  in  difobeying  it  we  fin.  The  error,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  here  avoided  is,  not  too  fcrupulous  or 
tender  regard  to  conference,  but  too  little  care  to 
have  confcience  properly  enlightened,  with  refpe£i 

to  what  is  matter  of  duty  and  of  fin. - Receive 

not,  without  examination,  whatever  human  tradi¬ 
tion  has  confecrated  as  faered.  Recur,  on  every 
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occalion,to  thofe  great  fountains  of  light  and  know¬ 
ledge,  which  are  opened  to  you  in  the  pure  word  of 
God.  Diffinguifh,  with  care,  between  the  fuperfti- 
tious  fancies  of  men,  and  the  everiafl  mg  command¬ 
ments  of  God.  Exhaull  not  on  trifles  that  zeal, 
which  ought  to  be  Yelerved  for  the  weightier  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  law.  Overload  not  conlcience,  with 
what  is  frivolous  and  unneceffary.  But  when  you 
have  once  drawn  the  line,  with  intelligence  and  pre- 
cifion,  between  duty  and  (in,  that  line  you  ought 
on  no  occafion  to  tranfgrefs. 

Though  there  is  no  extreme  in  the  reverence 
due  to  confcience,  there  may  undoubtedly  be  an 
extreme  in  laying  too  much  ftrefs,  either  on  mere 
principle,  or  on  mere  praftice.  Here  we  mutt  take 
particular  care,  not  to  turn  to  the  right  hand ,  nor  to 
the  left  ;  but  to  hold  faith  and  a  good  confcience 
united,  as  the  fcripture,  with  great  propriety,  ex¬ 
horts  us*.  The  error  of  refling  wholly  on  faith,  or 
wholly  on  works,  is  one  of  thofe  feduftions,  which 
moll  eafily  miflead  men  ;  under  the  femblance  of 
piety  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  virtue  on  the  other. 
This  is  not  an  error  peculiar  to  our  times.  It  has 
obtained  in  every  age  of  the  Chriftian  church.  It 
has  run  through  all  the  different  modes  of  falfe  re¬ 
ligion.  It  forms  the  chief  diftinftion  of  all  the  va¬ 
rious  lefts  which  have  divided,  and  which  ftill  con¬ 
tinue  to  divide,  the  church  ;  according  as  they 
have  leaned  moft  to  the  fide  of  belief,  or  to  the  fide 
of  morality. 

Did  we  liften  candidly  to  the  voice  of  fcripture, 
it  would  guard  us  againft  either  extreme.  The 
Apoftle  Paul  every  where  teftifies,  that  by  no  works 
.of  our  own  we  can  be  juflified  ;  and  that  without 
faith  it  is  impojfihle  to  pleafe  God.  The  Apoftk 
James  as  clearly  (news,  that  faith,  if  it  be  unpro- 
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dudlive  of  good  works,  juRifies  no  man.  Between 
thofe  fentiments,  there  is  no  oppofition.  Faith 
without  works,  is  riugatoiy  and  infignificant.  It  is 
a  foundation,  without  any  fuperRruclure  raifed  up¬ 
on  it.  It  is  a  fountain  which  fends  forth  no  ftream ; 
a  tree  which  neither  bears  fruit,  nor  affords  {hades. 
Good  works,  again,  without  good  principles,  are  a 
fair  but  airy  llrudlure  ;  without  fiimnefs  or  Rabiiity. 
They  refemble  the  houfe  built  on  the  fand  ;  the 
reed  which  (hakes  with  every  wind.  You  mull 
join  the  two  in  full  union,  if  you  would  exhibit  the 
charadier  of  a  real  Chriftian.  He  who  fets  faith  in 
oppofition  to  morals,  or  morals  in  oppofition  to 
faith,  is  equally  an  enemy  to  the  interefts  of  reli¬ 
gion.  He  holds  up  to  view  an  imperfedt  and  dif- 
figured  form,  in  the  room  of  what  ought  to  com¬ 
mand  refpedi  from  all  beholders.  By  leaning  to 
one  extreme,  he  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  vice  : 
P y  me  other,  of  running  into  impiety. 

'  *  *  t  '  *  C  '  V 

s'  * 

w  hatever  the  belief  of  men  be,  they  gener¬ 
ally  pride  themfelves  in  the  poffeffion  of  fome  good 
moral  qualities.  The  fenfe  of  duty  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  human  heart.  Without  fome  pretence  to 
virtue,  there  is  no  felf  eReem  ;  and  no  man  wifhes 
to  appear  in  his  own  view,  as  entirely  worthlefs. 
But  as  there  is  a  conRant  Rrife  between  the  lower 
and  higher  parts  of  our  nature,  between  inclination 
and  principle,  this  produces  much  contradidiion  and 
inconfiRency  in  conduct.  Hence  arife  mofl  of  the 
extremes,  into  which  men  run  in  their  moral  beha¬ 
viour;  re'Ring  their  whole  worth  on  that  good  qual¬ 
ity,  to  which,  by  conRitution  or  temper,  they  are 
moR  inclined. 

One  of  the  firR  and  moR  common  of  thole  ex¬ 
tremes,  is  that  of  placing  all  virtue,  either  in  juRice, 
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on  the  one  hand  ;  or  in  generosity,  on  the  other. 
The  oppofition  between  thefe,  is  mod  difcemable 
among  two  different  dalles  of  men  in  fociety.  They 
who  have  earned  their  fortune  by  a  laborious  and 
induflrious  life,  are  naturally  tenacious  of  what  they 
have  painfully  acquired.  To  juftice,  they  confider 
themlelves  as  obliged  ;  but  to  go  beyond  it  in  aclsof 
kindnefs,  they  conlider  as  luperfluous  and  extrava¬ 
gant.  They  will  not  take  any  advantage  of  others, 
which  conlcience  tells  them  is  iniquitous  ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  will  they  make  any  allowance  for  their  neceffi- 
ties  and  wants.  They  contend,  with  rigorous  ex- 
a&nefs,  for  what  is  due  to  themfelves.  They 
are  latisfied,  if  no  man  fuffer  unjuftly  by  them. 
That  no  one  is  benefited  by  them,  gives  them 

little  concern.' - Another  fet  of  men  place 

their  whole  merit  in  generofity  and  mercy  ; 
while  to  juftice  and  integrity  they  pay  fmall 
regard.  Thefe  are  perfons  generally  of  higher 
rank,  and  of  eafy  fortune.  To  them,  juftice  ap¬ 
pears  a  fort  of  vulgar  virtue,  requifite  chiefly  in  the 
petty  tranfa&ions  which  thofe  of  inferior  ftation 
carry  on  with  one  another.  But  humanity  and 
liberality,  they  confider  as  more  refined  virtues, 
which  dignify  their  charafler,  and  cover  all  their 
failings.  They  can  relent  at  reprefentations  of 
diftrefs  ;  can  beftow  with  oftentatious  generofity  ; 
can  even  occafionally  fhare  their  wealth  with  a 
companion  of  whom  they  are  fond  ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  withhold  from  others  what  is  due 
to  them  ;  are  negligent  of  their  family  and  their 
relations  ;  and  to  the  juft  demands  of  their  credi¬ 
tors  give  no  attention. 

Both  thefe  claffes  of  men  run  to  a  faulty  extreme. 
1  hey  divide  moral  virtue  between  them.  Each  takes 
takes  that  part  of  it  only  which  luits  his  temper.  With- 
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outjuflice,  there  is  no  virtue.  But  without  hu 
inanity  and  mercy,  no  virtuous  charade,  is  com¬ 
plete.  'I  he  one  man  leans  to  the  extreme  of  par- 
imony.  3  he  other,  to  that  of  profufion.  The 
temper  oi  the  one  is  unfeeling.  The  fenfibility  of 
the  other  is  thoughtlefs.  The  one  you  may  in 
.erne  degree  re'peft  ;  but  you  cannot  love.  The 
other  may  be  loved  ;  but  cannot  be  refpefled  :  and 
it  is  difEcuxt  to  (ay,  which  charadler  is  mol!  defec- 
tOvC.  We  muft  undoubtedly  begin  with  being  iuft 
e tore  we  attempt  to  be  generous.  At  the  tame 
.ume,  he  who  goes  no  farther  than  bare  juftice,  floras 
at  the  beginning  of  virtue.  We  are  commanded  'to 
do  jujhy ,  but  to  love  mercy.  The  one  virtue  re«u- 
atts  our  adtons.  The  other  improves  our  heart 
ana  afre6hons  Each  is  equally  neceffary  to  the 
happmefs  of  the  world.  Juftice  is  the  pillar,  that 
upholds  the  whole  fabric  of  human  fociety  Mer 
ey  is  the  genial  ray,  which  cheers  and  warms  the 
habitations  of  men.  The  perfection  of  our  fccia! 
character  confids,  in  properly  tempering  the  two 
with  one  another ;  in  holding  that  middle  courfe 
which  admits  of  our  being  juft,  without  being  rigid,* 
and  allows  us  to  be  generous,  without  beuigunjuft* 

We  muft  next  guard  againft  either  too  great  fe_ 
yerity,  oi  too  great  facility  of  manners.  Thefe 
aie  ex ti ernes  of  which  we  every  day  behold  in- 
flan  ces  in  the  world.  He  who  leans  to  the  fide 
of  feveiity,  is.  liar fh  in  his  cen  fares,  and  nar¬ 
row  in  his  opinions.  He  cannot  condefcend  to 
others  m  things  indifferent.  He  has  no  allowance 
to  make  for  human  frailty  ;  or  for  the  difference  of 
age,  rank,  or  temper,  among  mankind.  With  him, 
all  gaity  is  finful  levity  ;  and  every  amufement  is  a 
enrnc.  1  o  this  extreme,  the  admonition  of  Solo¬ 
mon  may  be  upderfiood  to  belong  :  Be  not  righte¬ 
ous, 
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ous  overmuch  ;  neither  make  thyfelf  overwije .  Why 
jhouldefl  thou  defir  oy  thyfelf*?  When  this  feverity 
of  manners  is  hypocritical,  and  affumed  as  a  cloak 
to  fecret  indulgence,  it  is  one  of  the  word  proditu- 
tions  of  religion.  But  I  now  confider  it  not  as  the 
effect  of  defign,  but  of  natural  aufterity  of  temper, 
and  of  contracted  maxims  of  conduct.  Its  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  perfon  hirnfelf,  is  to  render  him 
gloomy  and  four  ;  upon  others,  to  alienate  them 
both  from  his  Society,  and  his  counfels  ;  upon  reli¬ 
gion,  to  fet  it  forth  as  a  morole  and  forbidding  prin¬ 
ciple.  1  he  oppofite  extreme  to  this  is,  perhaps, 
ftiH  more  dangerous  ;  that  of  too  great  facility,  and 
accommodation  to  the  ways  of  others.  The  man 
or  this  charader,  partly  from  indolent  weaknefs, 
and  partly  from  foftnefs  of  temper,  is  difpofed  to  a 
tame  and  univerfal  affent.  Averfe  either  to  con- 
tradiCi  or  to  blame,  he  goes  along  with  the  manners 
that  prevail.  lie  views  every  character  with  in¬ 
dulgent  eye  ;  and  with  good  difpofitions  in  his 
bread,  and  a  natural  reluCtance  to  profligacy  and 
\  ice,  he  is  enticed  to  the  commiffion  of  evils  which 

he  condemns,  merely  through  want  of  fortitude  to 
oppofe  others. 

.  Nothing,  it  mud  be  confefTed,  in  moral  conduft, 
nioie  difficult,  than  to  avoid  turning  here,  either 
i°  the  right  hand ,  or  to  the  left .  One  of  the  great- 
ed  trials  both  of  wifdom  and  virtue  is,  to  preferve 
uj?m  medium,  between  that  hardmefs  of  auderity 
which  difguds  and  alienates  mankind,  and  that 
weaknefs  of  good  nature,  which  opens  the  door  to 
linful  excefs.  The  one  feparates  us  too  much  from 
tne  world.  The  other  connefts  us  clofely  with  it ; 
and  teduces  us  to  follow  the  multitude  in  doing  evil 
One  who  isof  the  former  character,  dudies  too  lit  tie 
to  be  agreeable,  in  order  to  render  hirnfelf  ufefuJ. 
e  w^o  is  o±  the  latter,  by  dudying  too  much  to 
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be  agreeable,  forfeits  his  innocence.  If  the  one 
hurt  religion,  by  clothing  it  in  the  garb  of  unne- 
ceffary  ftriftnels  ;  the  other,  by  unwarrantable 
compliance,  ftrengthens  the  power  of  corruption 
in  the  world.  The  one  borders  on  the  charafter  of 
the  Pharifee  ;  the  other,  on  that  of  the  Sadducee. 
True  religion  enjoins  us  to  hand  at  an  equal  dif- 
tance  from  both  ;  and  to  purfue  the  difficult,  but 
honourable,  aim,  of  uniting  good  nature  with  fixed 
religious  principle  ;  affable  manners,  with  untaint¬ 
ed  virtue. 

Farther  ;  we  run  to  one  extreme,  when  we 
contemn  altogether  the  opinions  of  mankind  ;  to 
another,  when  we  court  their  praife  too  eagerly. 
The  former  difeovers  a  high  degree  of  pride  and 
felf  conceit.  The  latter  betrays  fervility  of  fpirit. 
We  are  formed  by  nature  and  Providence,  to  be 
connected  with  one  another.  No  man  can  ftand 
entirely  alone,  and  independent  of  all  his  fellow 
creatures.  A  reafonable  regard,  therefore,  for  their 
efteem  and  good  opinion,  is  a  commendable  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  flows  from  humanity  ;  and  coincides  with 
the  ctefire  of  being  mutually  ufeful.  But  if  that  re¬ 
gard  be  carried  too  far,  it  becomes  the  fource  of 
much  corruption.  For,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  praife  of  the  world  often  interferes  with 
our  adling  that  fteady  and  confcientious  part,  which 
gains  the  approbation  of  God.  Hence  arifes  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  a  proper  line,  between  the  al¬ 
lowable  regard  for  reputation,  and  the  exceffive  de¬ 
fire  of  praife.  On  the  one  fide,  and  on  the  other, 
danger  meets  us  ;  and  either  extreme  will  be  per¬ 
nicious  to  virtue. 

He  who  extinguishes  all  regard  to  the  fentiments 
of  mankind,  fuppreffes  one  incentive  to  honourable 
deeds ;  nay,  he  removes  one  of  the  ftrongeft  checks 
on  vice.  For,  where  there  is  no  defire  of  praife, 
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there  will  be  alfo  no  fenfe  of  reproach  and  fhame  ; 
and  when  this  fenfe  is  deftroyed,  the  way  is  paved 
to  open  profligacy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who 
is  a6luated  lolely  by  the  love  of  human  praife,  en¬ 
croaches  on  the  higher  refpeft  which  he  owes  to  con- 
fcience,  and  to  God.  Hence,  virtue  is  often  coun¬ 
terfeited  ;  and  many  a  fplendid  appearance  has 
been  exhibited  to  the  world,  which  had  no  bafis  in 
real  principle,  or  inward  affeftion.  Hence  religi¬ 
ous  truths  have  been  dilguifed,  or  unfairly  repre- 
fented,  in  order  to  be  fuited  to  popular  tafle.  Hence 
the  Scribes  and  Pharifees  rejected  our  bleiTed  Lord, 
becaufe  they  loved  the  praife  of  men  more  than  the 
praife  of  God. — Turn,  therefore,  neither  to  the  right 
handy  nor  to  the  left .  Affe£t  not  to  defpife  what  the 
world  thinks  of  your  condudt  and  charafler  ;  and 
yet,  let  not  the  fentiments  of  the  world  entirely  rule 
you.  Let  a  defire  of  efleem  be  one  motive  of  your 
condu£t  ;  but  let  it  hold  a  fubordinate  place.  Mea- 
fure  the  regard  that  is  due  to  the  opinions  of  men  by 
the  degree  in  which  thefe  coincide  with  the  law  of 
God. 

V  •'  '  i 

Allow  me  next  to  fugged,  the  danger  of  run¬ 
ning  to  the  extreme  ot  anxiety  about  worldly 
i  nterells  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  negligence  on  the 
other.  It  is  hard  to  fay  which  of  thefe  extremes 
is  fraught  with  moll  vice  and  moll  mifery.  In¬ 
dustry  and  diligence  are  unqueftionable  duties, 
flriftly  enforced  on  all  Chridians  ;  and  he  who  fails 
in  making  fuitable  provifion  for  his  houfhold  and 
family,  is  pronounced  to  be  worfe  than  an  infidel. 
But  there  are  bounds,  within  which  our  concern  for 
worldly  fuccefs  mult  be  confined.  For  anxiety  is 
the  certain  poifon  of  human  life.  It  debafes  the 
mind  ;  and  fhaipens  all  the  pafTions.  It  involves 
men  in  peipetual  diffractions,  and  tormenting  cares- 

and 
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and  leads  them  afide  from  what  ought  to  be  the 
great  {cope  of  human  aXion.  Anxiety  is,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  the  effeX  of  a  covetous  temper.  Negligence  is 
commonly  the  offspring  of  licentioufnefs,  and,  al- 
ways,  the  parent  of  univerfal  diforder.  By  anxie¬ 
ty,  you  render  yourfelves  miferable.  By  negli¬ 
gence,  you  too  often  occafion  the  ruin  of-  others. 
The  anxious  man  is  the  votary  of  riches  ;  the  neg¬ 
ligent  man,  the  votary  of  pleafure.  Each  offers 
his  mi  (taken  woffhip,  at  the  fhnne  of  a  falfe  deity; 
and  each  fliall  reap  only  fuch  rewards  as  an  idol 
can  bellow  ;  the  one  facrificing  the  enjoyment  and 
improvement  of  the  prefent,  to  vain  cares  about  fu¬ 
turity  ;  the  other  fo  totally  taken  up  in  enjoying 
the  prefent,  as  to  {lore  the  future  with  certain  mife- 
ries. - True  virtue  holds  a  temperate  courfe  be¬ 

tween  theie  extremes  ;  neither  carelefs  of  tomorrow, 
nor  taking  too  much  thought  for  it  ;  diligent,  but 
not  anxious  ;  prudent,  but  not  covetous  ;  attentive 
to  provide  comfortable  accommodation  on  earth, 
but  chiefly  concerned  to  lay  up  treafures  in  Heaven. 


I  shall  only  warn  you  farther  again  ft  the  ex-* 
treme,  of  engaging  in  a  courfe  of  life  too  bufy  and 
hurried,  or  of  devoting  yourfelves  to  one  too  retir¬ 
ed  and  unemployed.  We  are  formed  for  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  aXion,  and  retreat.  Our  connexions  with 
fociety,  and  the  performance  of  the  duties  which 
we  owe  to  one  another,  neceffarily  engage  us  in 
aXive  life.  What  we  owe  to  ourfelves,  requires 
occafional  retirement.  For  he  who  lives  always  in 
the  buflle  of  the  world,  cannot,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
always  preferve  his  virtue  pure.  Sentiments  of  pi¬ 
ety  will  be  deprived  of  that  nourifhment  and  fup- 
port,  which  they  would  derive  from  meditation  and 
devotion.  His  temper  will  be  often  ruffled  and 

dilturbed* 
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difturbed.  His  paffions  will  be  kept  too  much  on 
the  ftretch.  From  the  contagious  manners  which 
every  where  abound,  he  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  corw 

traffinglome  dangerous  infeflion. - On  the  other 

hand,  he  who  Hies  to  total  retreat,  in  order  either  to 
enjoy  eafe,  or  to  efcape  from  the  temptations  of  the 
world,  will  often  find  difquiet  meeting  him  in  foli- 
tude,  and  the  word  temptations  arifing  from  with- 
in  himfeif.  Unoccupied  by  a£tive  and  honourable 
purfhits,  unable  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  im¬ 
proving  thoughts,  many  an  evil  paffion  will  Hart  up, 
and  occupy  the  vacant  hour.  Sullennefs  and  gloom 
will  be  in  danger  of  overwhelming  him.  Peevifh 
difplealure,  and  fufpicions  of  mankind,  are  apt  to 
perfecute  thofe  who  withdraw  themfelves  altogether 
from  the  haunts  of  men. — Steer  therefore  a  middle 
coui  ic,  between  a  inc  opprelfed  with  bufinels  on  the 
one  hand  ;  and  burdened,  for  the  burden  is  no  lefs, 
with  idlenefs  on  the  other.  Provide  for  yourfelves* 
mattei  offan  and  honelf  purfuit,  to  afford  a  proner 
objedf  to  the  atlive  powers  of  the  mind.  Temper 
bufinels  with  leiious  meditation  j  and  enliven  re¬ 
treat  by  returns  of  a&ion  and  induftry. 

d'tius  I  have  pointed  out  fome  of  thofe  extremes 
into  which  men  are  apt  to  run,  by  forfaking  the  line 
which  religion  and  wifdom  have  drawn.  Many 
more,  I  am  fen  Able,  might  be  fuggeded':  for  the 
field  is  wide,  and  hardly  is  there  any  appearance  of 
piety,  virtue,  or  good  condubf,  but  what  the  folly  of 
men  is  apt  to  pufh  into  undue  excels,  on  one"  or 
oi.rer  fide.  What  I  have  mentioned,  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  foow  the  neceffity  of  prudent  circumfpec- 
tmn,  in  order  to  efcape  the  dangers  which  befet  us 
in  this  (fate  of  trial.  Let  us  ftudy  to  attain  a  regu- 
lar,  uniform  confident  charafter  ;  where  nothin? 
that  is  exceffive  or  difproportioned  (hall  come  for¬ 
ward 
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ward  to  view  ;  which  (hall  not  plume  itfelf  with  a 
fair  fhow  on  one  fide  only,  while  in  other  quarters 
it  remains  unadorned  and  blemifhed  ;  but,  where 
the  different  parts  of  worth  and  goodnefs  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  united,  and  each  (hall  exert  its  proper  influ¬ 
ence  on  conduct.  Thus,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left ,  we  fhall,  as  far  as  our  frailty  per¬ 
mits,  approach  to  the  perfection  of  the  human  cha¬ 
racter  5  and  fhall  have  reafon  not  to  be  ajhamed  when 
we  have  equal  refpeft  to  all  God’s  commandments . 


SERMON 
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On  Scoffing  at  Religion. 


2  TETER,  iii,  3. 

—  There  Jhall  come  in  the  lajl  days  SccjFers.—* 

.As  the  Chridian  religion  is  adverfe  to  the 
inclinations  and  paffions  of  the  corrupted  part  of 
mankind,  it  has  been  its  fate,  in  every  age,  to  en¬ 
counter  the  oppofition  of  various  foes.  Sometimes, 
it  has  undergone  the  dorms  of  violence  and  perfe¬ 
ction.  Sometimes,  it  has  been  attacked  by  the 
arms  of  falfe  reafoning,  and  fophidry.  When  thefe 
have  failed  of  fuccefs,  it  has  at  other  times  been  ex- 
pofed  to  the  feoffs  of  the  petulant.  Men  of  light 
and  frivolous  minds,  who  had  no  comprehenfion  of  ' 
thought  for  difeerning  what  is  great,  and  no  folidi- 
ty  of  judgment  for  deciding  on  what  is  true,  have 
taken  upon  them  to  treat  religion  with  contempt,  as 
if  it  were  of  no  confequence  to  the  world.  They 
have  affefted  to  reprefent  the  whole  of  that  vene¬ 
rable  fabric  which  has  fo  long  commanded  the  ref- 
pe6t  of  mankind  ;  which,  for  ages,  the  learned  have 
Fupported,  and  the  wife  have  admired,  as  having  no 
better  foundation  than.  the  gloomy  imagination  of 

fanatics 
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fanatics  and  visionaries.  Of  this  character  were 
thofe  j, coffers ,  predicted  by  the  Apoftle  to  arife  in 
the  l  aft  a  ays  ;  a  prediction  which  we  have  feen  too 
orten  fulfilled.  As  the  falfe  colours  which  fuch 
men  throw  on  religion,  are  apt  to  impofe  on  the 
weak  and  unwary,  let  us  now  examine,  whether  re¬ 
ligion  affords  any  juft  grounds  for  the  contempt  or 
ridicule  ot  the  Icoffer.  They  muft  be  either  the 
doCirmes,  or  the  precepts,  of  religion,  which  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  hold  forth  to  contempt. 

ri  he  doflrines  of  the  Chriftian  religion  are  ra¬ 
tional  and  pure.  All  that  it  has  revealed  concern¬ 
ing  the  perfections  of  God,  his  moral  government 
and  laws,  the  deftination  of  man,  and  the  rewards 
and  punifhments  of  a  future  ftate,  is  perfectly  con- 
fonant  to  the  mo  ft  enlightened  reafon.  In  fome 
articles  which  tranfeend  the  limits  of  our  prefent  fa¬ 
culties,  as  in  what  relates  to  the  effence  of  the  God¬ 
head,  the  fallen  ftate  of  mankind,  and  their  redemp¬ 
tion  by  Jelus  Chrift,  its  doCirines  may  appear  mys¬ 
terious  and  dark.  Againft  thefe  the  fcoffer  has  of¬ 
ten  direCted  his  attacks ;  as  if  whatever  could  not 
be  explained  by  us,  ought  upon  that  account  to  be 
exploded  as  abfurd. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  enter,  at  prefent,  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  defence  of  thefe  doCtrines,  as  there  is  one 
obfervation  which,  if  duly  weighed,  is  fufficient  to 
filence  the  cavils  of  the  fcoffer.  Is  he  not  compel¬ 
led  to  admit,  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature  around 
him  is  full  of  myftery  ?  What  reafon,  then*  had  he 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  doCirines  of  revelation,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  fame  author,  were  to  contain  no 
myfterious  obfeurity  ?  All  that  is  requifite  for  the 
conduCt  of  life,  both  in  nature  and  in  religion,  di¬ 
vine  wifdom  has  rendered  obvious  to  all.  As  na¬ 
ture  has  afforded  us  fufficient  information  concern- 
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mg  what  is  neceftary  for  our  food,  our  accommo¬ 
dation,  and  our  fafet y  ;  fo  religion  has  plainly  in- 
ftruded  us  in  our  duty  towards  God,  and  our  neigh¬ 
bour.  But  as  loon  as  we  attempt  to  rife  to* 
wards  objeds  that  lie  beyond  our  immediate 
fpheie  of  adion,  our  curiolity  is  checked  ■  and 
darknefs  meets  us  on  every  fide.  What  the  ef- 
lence  is  of  thofe  material  bodies  which  we  fee 
and  handle;  how  a  feed  grows  up  into  a  tree;  how 
man  is  formed  in  the  womb  ;  or  how  the  mind 
acts  upon  the  body,  after  it  is  formed  ;  are  myfte- 
iies  of  which  we  can  give  no  more  account,  than  of 
the  moft  obfeure  and  difficult  parts  of  revelation. 

,  ’  e  are  obliged  to  admit  the  exigence  of  the  faff 
though  the  explanation  of  it  exceeds  our  faculties.’ 

.  die  lame  manner,  in  natural  religion,  quel* 

{Jons  a  rife  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world  from 
nothing  the  origin  of  evil  under  the  government  of 
a  perfect  Being,  and  the  confiftency  of  human  lib¬ 
erty  with  divine  prefcience,  which  are  of  as  intri¬ 
cate  nature,  and  of  as  difficult  folution,  as  any  quef- 
tions  in  Chriftian  theology.  We  may  plainly  fee 
that  we  are  not  admitted  into  the  fecrets  of  Provil 
ence,  any  more  than  into  the  mylleries  of  the  God- 

i-,\  }n  waP>  the  Almighty  is  a  God  that 

ufJTWl  ,Her  maketh  darknefs  his  pavilion t 

He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne  ;  and  fpread- 

e.h  a  thick  cloud  upon  it. - Inftead  of  its  being  any 

oojedion  to  revelation,  that  feme  of  its  dodrines 
are  myftenous,  it  would  be  much  more  ftrange  and 
unaccountable,  if  no  fuch  dodrines  were  found  in 

1  r™  ?VeT  thing  in  the  Chriftian  fyftem  been 
perfectly  level  to  our  capacities,  this  might  rather 

have  given  ground  to  a  fufpicion,  of  its  not  pro¬ 
ceeding  trom  L,od-;  fince  it  would  have  been  then 
fo  unlike  to  what  we  find,  both  in  the  fyftem  of 

tne  univerfe,  and  in  the  fyftem  of  natural  reli- 
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gion.  Whereas,  according  as  matters  now  (land,  the 
golpel  has  the  tame  features,  the  fame  general  char- 
after,  with  the  other  two,  which  are  acknowledged 
to  be  of  divine  origin  ;  plain  and  comprehenfible, 
in  what  relates  to  praftice ;  dark  and  myfterious  in 
what  relates  to  fpeculation  and  belief*.  The  cavils 
of  the  fcofFer,  therefore,  on  this  head,  are  fo  far  from 
having  any  juft  foundation,  that  they  only  difeover 
his  ignorance,  and  the  narrownefs  of  his  views. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  what  relates  to  praftice, 
or  the  preceptive  part  of  religion.  The  duties 
which  religion  enjoins  us  to  perform  towards  God, 
are  thofe  which  have  ofteneft  furnifhed  matter  to 
the  feoffs  of  the  licentious.  They  attempt  to  re- 
prefent  thefe  as  fo  idle  and  fuperfluous,  that  they 
could  owe  their  birth  to  nothing  but  enthudafm.— 
For,  is  not  the  Deity  fo  far  exalted  above  us,  as  to 
receive  neither  advantage  norpleafure  from  our  wor- 
{hip  ?  What  are  our  prayers,  or  our  praifes,  to  that 
infinite  mind,  who,  reding  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  own  beatitude,  beholds  all  his  creatures  pafling 
before  him,  only  as  the  infefts  of  a  day  ?  What  but 
fuperftitious  terrors,  could  have  diftated  thofe  forms^ 
of  homage,  and  thofe  diftinftions  of  facred  days,  in 
which  vulgar  minds  delight,  but  which  the  liberal 
and  enlarged  look  upon  with  fcorn  ? 

Now,  in  return  to  inch  infults  of  the  fcoffer,  it 
misfit  be  fuffiicient  to  obferve,  that  the  united  fen- 
timents  of  mankind,  in  every  age  and  nation,  are 
againft  him.  Thoughtlefs  as  the  bulk  of  men  are, 
and  attached  only  to  ohjefts  which  they  fee  around 
them  ;  this  principle  has  never  been  extinguifhed 
in  their  breads,  that  to  the  great  Parent  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  the  univerfai,  though  invifible,  benefac¬ 
tor 

*  See  this  argument  fully  purfued,  and  placed  in  a  ftrong  light, 
by  the  mafterly  hand  of  Bilhop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy  of  Natural 
find  Revealed  Religion . 
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tor  of  the  world,  not  only  internal  reverence,  but 
external  homage,  is  due.  Whether  he  need  that 
homage  or  not  is  not  the  queRion.  It  is  what  ori 
our  part,  we  undoubtedly  owe  :  and  the  heart  is, 
with  reafon,  held  to  be  bafe,  which  Hides  the  emo¬ 
tions  or  gratitude  to  a  benefaflor,  how  independent 
foever  he  may  be  of  any  returns.  True  virtue  al¬ 
ways  prompts  a  public  declaration  of  the  grateful 
fentiments  which  it  feels  ;  and  glories  in  exnreffing 
.  them.  Accordingly,  over  all  the  earth,  crowds  of 
worlhippers  have  affembled  to  adore,  in  various 
forms, .  the  R  uler  of  the  world.  In  thefe  adorations 
the  philofopher,  the  lavage,  and  the  faint,  have 
equally  joined.  None  but  the  cold  and  unfeehner 
can  look  up  to  that  beneficent  Being,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  amverfe,  without  fome  inclination  to 
pi  ay,  or  to  praile.  In  vain,  therefore,  would  the 
IcoRer  deride  what  the  loud  voice  of  nature  demands 
and  juftihes.  He  erefts  himfelf  agairift  the  general 
and  declared  fenfe  of  the  human  race. 

But  apart  from  this  confideration^  I  mufl  call  oh 
him  to  attend  to  one  of  a  Hill  more  ferious  and  aw.„ 
ill  nature.  By  his  licentious  ridicule  of  the  duties 
of  piety,  arid  of  the  inflitutions  of  divine  worfliipJ 
he  is  weakening  the  power  of  confcience  over  men 
.*  js  undermining  the  great  pillars  of  fociety  •  he 
is  giving  a  mortal  blow  to  public  order,  and  pu’blic 
happinefs.  All  thefe  reR  on  nothing  fo  much  as 
on  the  general  belief  of  an  all  feeing  witnefs,  and  the 
general  veneration  of  an  Almighty  Governor.  On 
1 11s  belief,  and  this  veneration,  is  founded  the  whole 
obligation  of  an  oath;  without  which,  government 
could  not  be  adunniRered,  nor  courts  of  juRiceaft  - 
eontroverfies  could  not  be  determined,  nor  private 
property  be  preferved  fafe.  Our  only  fecurity  a- 
gainl.  innumerable  crimes,  to  which  the  reRraints 
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of  human  life  cannot  reach,  is  the  dread  of  an  in¬ 
violate  avenger,  and  of  thofe  future  punifhments 
which  he  hath  prepared  for  the  guilty.  Remove 
this  dread  from  the  minds  of  men  •  and  you  ftrengh-. 
en  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  and  endanger  the  fafe- 
ty  of  human  fociety. 

But  how  could  impreflions  fo  neceftary  to  the 
public  welfare  be  preferved,  if  there  were  no  religi¬ 
ous  affemblies,  no  facred  inftitutions,  no  days  fet 
apart  for  divine  worfhip,  in  order  to  be  folemn  re¬ 
membrancers  to  men  of  the  exiftence,  and  the  do¬ 
minion  of  God  ;  and  of  the  future  account  they 
have  to  give  of  their  a6iions  to  him  P  To  all  ranks 
of  men,  the  fentiments  which  public  religion  tends 
to  awaken,  are  faiutary  and  beneficial.  But  with 
refpeft  to  the  inferior  claffes,  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  only  principles  which  reft  rain  them  from  evil 
are  acquired  in  the  religious  aflemblies  which  they 
frequent.  Deftitute  of  the  advantages  of  regular 
education  ;  ignorant,  in  great  meafure,  of  public 
laws  ;  unacquainted  with  thofe  refined  ideas  of 
honour  and  propriety,  to  which  others  of  more 
knowledge  have  been  trained  ;  were  thofe  facred 
temples  deferted  to  which  they  now  refort,  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  ferocious 
race,  from  whom  lawlefs  violence  was  perpetually 
to  be  dreaded. 

He,  therefore,  who  treats  facred  things  with  any 
degree  of  levity  and  fcorn,  is  afling  the  part,  per¬ 
haps  without  his  feeing  or  knowing  it,  of  a  public 
enemy  to  fociety.  He  is  precifely  the  madman  def- 
cribed  in  the  book  of  Proverbs*,  who  cajleth  fre- 
brands ,  arrows ,  and  death  ;  and  faith  >  Am  I  not  in 
fport  ?  We  (hall  hear  him,  at  times,  complain  loudly 
of  the  undutifulnefs  of  children,  of  the  difhonefty 
of  fervants,  of  the  tumults  and  infolence  of  the  lower 

ranks. 


*  Proverbs,  xxvi.  iS. 
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ranks  ;  while  he  himfelf  is,  in  a  great  meafure  ref- 
ponfible  for  the  diforders  of  which  he  complains. 
By  the  example  which  he  fets  of  contempt  for  reli¬ 
gion,  he  becomes  acceffary  to  the  manifold  crimes, 
which  that  contempt  occafions  among  others,  By 
his  fcoffing  at  facred  inftitutions,  he  is  encouraging 
the  rabble  to  uproar  and  violence  ;  he  is  embol¬ 
dening  the  falfe  witnefs  to  take  the  name  of  God  in 
vain  ;  he  is,  in  etfefl,  putting  arms  into  the  hands 
of  the  highwayman,  and  letting  lcofe  the  robber  on 
the  fireets  by  night. 


We  come  next  to  confider  that  great  clafs  of  du¬ 
ties,  which  refpeft  our  conduct  towards  our  fellow 
creatures.  The  abfolute  necehity  of  thefe  to  gene¬ 
ral  welfare  is  fo  apparant,  as  to  have  lecured  them, 
in  a  great  degree,  from  the  attacks  of  the  fcoffer. 
He  who  would  attempt  to  turn  juflice,  truth,  or 
hone  fly  into  ridicule,  would  be  avoided  by  every 
one.  To  thofe  who  had  any  remains  of  principle  he 
would  be  odious.  To  thofe  who  attended  only  to  their 
interefl,  he  would  appear  a  dangerious  man.  But  tho* 
the  focial  virtues  are  treated  in  general  as  refpeftable 
and  facred,  there  are  certain  forms  and  degrees  of 
them  which  have  not  been  exempted  from  the 
icorn  of  the  unthinking.  That  extenfive  generofity, 
and  high  public  fpirit,  which  prompt  a  man  to  fa  I 
crifice  his  own  interefl,  in  order  to  promote  feme 
great  general  good  ;  and  that  ft  rift  and  fcrupulous 
integrity,  which  will  not  allow  one,  on  any  occafion 
to  depart  from  the  truth  •  have  often  been  treated 
with  contempt  by  thofe  who  are  called  men  of  the 
world.  They  who  will  not  ftoop  to  flatter  the  great 
who  difdain  to  comply  with  prevailing  manners 
when  they  judge  them  to  be  evil  ;  who  refute  to 
take  the  fmallefl  advantage  of  others,  in  order  to 
procure  the  greateft  benefit  for  themfelves  ;  are  re- 
prefentecl  as  perfons  of  romantic  charadter.  and  vi 
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fionary  notions,  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and 
unfit  to  live  in  it. 

Such  perfons  are  fo  far  from  being  liable  to  any  juft 
ridicule,  that  they  are  intitled  to  a  degree  of  ref- 
pe£f,  which  approaches  to  veneration.  For  they  are* 
in  truth,  the  great  fupporters  and  guardians  of  public 
order.  The  authority  of  their  character  overawes 
the  giddy  multitude.  The  weight  of  their  example 
retards  the  progrels  of  corruption  ;  checks  that  re¬ 
laxation  of  morals,  which  is  always  too  apt  to  gain 
ground  infenfibly,  and  to  make  encroachments  on 
every  department  of  fociety.  Accordingly,  it  is 
this  high  generofity  of  fpirit,  this  inflexible  virtue* 
this  regard  to  principle,  fuperior  to  all  opinion, 
which  has  ever  marked  the  characters  of  thofe  who 
have  eminently  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  public 
life  ;  who  have  patronifed  the  caufe  of  juftice 
again  ft  powerful  cppreflbrs  ;  who,  in  critical  times* 
have  fupported  the  falling  rights  and  liberties  of 
men  ;  and  have  reflected  honour  on  their  nation 
and  country.  Such  perfons  may  have  been  fcoffed 
at  Soy  fome  among  whom  they  lived  ;  but  pofterity 
lias  done  them  ample  juftice  5  and  they  are  the 
perfons,  whofe  names  are  recorded  to  future  ages, 
and  who  are  thought  and  fpoken  of  with  admiration. 
The  mere  temporizer,  the  man  of  accommodating 
principles,  and  inferior  virtue,  may  fupport  a  plau- 
fible  character  for  a  while  among  his  friends  and 
followers  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  hollownefs  of  his 
principles  is  deteCted,  he  finks  into  contempt 
They  who  are  prone  to  deride  men  of  inflexible  in¬ 
tegrity,  only  betray  the  litdenefs  of  their  minds. 
They  fhow  that  they  underftand  not  the  fublime  of 
virtue  ;  that  they  have  no  difcernment  of  the  true 
excellence  of  man.  By  affeCting  to  throw  any  dif~ 
couragement  on  purity  and  ftriCtnefs  of  morals* 


they  not  only  expofe  themfelves  to  juft  contempt* 

but 
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but  propagate  fentiments  very  dangerous  to  fociety. 
For,  if  we  Joofen  the  regard  due  to  virtue  in  any  of 
its  parts, we  begin  to  lap  the  whole  of  it.  No  man,  as  it 
has  been  often  laid,  becomes  entirely  profligate  at 
once.  He  deviates  Hep  by  flcp,  from  conlcience. 
If  the  loofe  cafuiftry  of  the  fcoffer  were  to  prevail, 
open  dilhonefty,  falfhood,  and  treachery,  would 
fpeedily  grow  out  of  thofe  complying  principles, 
thofe  relaxations  of  virtue  which  he  would  repre- 
fent  to  be  neceflary  for  every  man  who  knows  the 
world. 

The  lafl;  clafs  of  virtues  I  am  to  mention,  are  thofe 
which  are  of  a  perfonal  nature,  and  which  refpeft  the 
government  to  be  exercifed  over  our  pleafures  and 
paffions.  Here,  the  fcoffer  has  always  coafidered 
himfelf  as  having  an  ample  field.  Often,  and  often, 
have  fuch  virtues  as  fobriety,  temperance,  modefty, 
and  chaftity,  been  made  the  fubjeft  of  ridicule,  as 
monkifh  habits,  which  exclude  men  from  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  fafhionable  and  the  gay  ;  habits,  which 
are  the  effe6t  of  low  education,  or  of  mean  fpirits, 
or  of  mere  feeblenefs  of  conflitution  ;  while  fcoffers, 
walking ,  as  it  is  too  truly  faid  of  them  by  the  Apof- 
tle,  after  their  lujls ,  boaft  of  their  own  manners  as 
liberal  and  free,  as  manly  and  fpirited.  They  fancy 
themfelves  raifed  thereby  much  above  the  crowd  ; 
and  hold  all  thofe  in  contempt,  who  confine  them¬ 
felves  within  the  vulgar  bounds  of  regular  and  or¬ 
derly  life. 

Infatuated  men  !  who  fee  not  that  the  virtues  of 
which  they  make  fport,  not  only  derive  their  autho- 
rity  fiom  the  laws  of  God,  but  are  moreover  efifen- 
tially  requifite  both  to  public  and  private  happinefs. 
By  the  indulgence  of  their  licentious  pleafures  for  a 
while,  as  long  as  youth  and  vigour  remain,  a  few 
pafling  gratifications  may  be  obtained.  But  what 
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are  the  confequences  ?  Suppofe  any  individual  to 
per  lev  ere  unreft  rained  in  this  courfe,  it  is  certainly 

^°r  Cj  °‘Jowe^  by  dilrepute  in  his  charaXer,  and 

]  01  ei  in  his  affairs  ;  by  a  wafted  and  broken  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  a  fpcedy  and  miferable  old  age. 
-uppofe  a  fociety  to  be  wholly  formed  of  fuch  per- 
ions  as  the  (coffers  applaud  •  fuppofe  it  to  be  filled 
with  none  but  thofe  whom  they  call  the  Tons  of  plea- 
iure  ;  that  is,  with  the  intemperate,  the  riotous,  and 
diffolute,  among  whom  all  regard  to  fobriety,  de¬ 
cency,  and  private  virtue,  was  abolifhed  ;  what  an 
odious  fcerie  would  fuch  a  fociety  exhibit  ?  How 
unhke  any  civilifed  or  well  ordered  ftate,  in  which 
mankind  have  chofen  to  dwell  ?  What  turbulance 
and  upioat,  what  contefts  and  quarrels,  would  per¬ 
petually  leign  in  it  ?  What  man  of  common  under- 
Handing  would  not  rather  chufe  to  dwell  in  a  defert, 
than  to  be  aftbciated  for  life  with  fuch  companions? 
Shafts  tnen,  the  fcoffer  prefume  to  make  light  of 
thofe  virtues,  without  which  there  could  be  neither 

peace,  nor  comfort,  nor  good  order,  among  man¬ 
kind  ?  •  •  * 

Let  him  be  defired  to  think,  of  his  domeftic  fitu- 
ation  and  connexions.  Is  he  a  father,  a  hufband, 
or  a  brother  ?  Has  he  any  friend  or  relation,  male 
or  female,  in  whole  happmefs  he  is  interefted  ?— 
Let  us  put  the  queftion  to  him,  whether  he  be  wil~ 
ling  that  intemperance,  unchaftity,  or  difftpation  of 
any  kind,  fhould  mark  their  charaXer  ?  Would  he 
recommend  to  them  fuch  exceftes  ?  Would  he  chufe, 
in  their  prefence,  openly,  and  without  difguife,  to 
feoff  at  the  oppofite  virtues,  as  of  no  confequence 
to  their  welfare  ?— If  even  the  moft  licentious  fhud- 
ders  at  the  thought  ;  if,  in  the  midft  of  his  loofe 
pleafures,  he  be  defirous  that  his  own  family  fhould 
remain  untainted  ;  let  this  teach  him  the  value  of 
thofe  private  virtues,  which,  in  the  hours  of  diffipa- 
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tion,  in  the  giddinefs  of  his  mind,  he  is  ready  to 
contemn.  Banifh  fobriety,  temperance,  and  purity, 
and  you  tear  up  the  foundations  of  all  public  order, 
and  all  domeflic  quiet.  You  render  every  houfe  a 
divided  and  miferable  abode,  refounding  with  terms 
of  ftiame,  and  mutual  reproaches  of  infamy.  You 
leave  nothing  refpe£tab!e  in  the  human  charafter. 
You  change  the  man  into  a  brute. 


1  he  conclufion  from  all  the  reafoning  which  we 
have  now  purlued  is,  that  religion  and  virtue,  in  all 
their  forms,  either  of  doftrine  or  of  precept  ;  of 
piety  towards  God,  integrity  towards  men,  or  regu¬ 
larity  in  private  condufl  ;  are  fo  far  from  affording 
any  grounds  of  ridicule  to  the  petulant,  that  they 
are  inti  tied  to  our  higheft  veneration  ;  they  are 
names,  which  fhould  never  be  mentioned,  but  with 
the  utmoft  honour.  It  is  faid  in  Scripture,  Fools 
make  a  mock  at  fin*.  They  had  better  make  a  mock 
at  peftilence,  at  war,  or  famine.  With  one  who 
fhould  chufe  thefe  public  calamities  for  the  fubje£i  of 
his  fport,  you  would  not  be  inclined  to  affociate* 
You  would  fly  from  him,  as  worfe  than  a  fool  ;  as  a 
man  of  diftempered  mind,  from  whom  you  might 
be  in  hazard  of  receiving  a  hidden  blow.  Yet  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that,  to  the  great  fociety  of  mankind,  fin  is 
a  gi  eater  calamity,  than  either  peftilence,  or  famine, 
or  war.  Thefe  operate,  only  as  oecafional  caufes 
of  mifery.  But  the  fins  and  vices  of  men,  are  per¬ 
petual  fcourges  of  the  world.  Impiety  and  injuf- 
tice,  fraud  and  falfehood,  intemperance  and  profli¬ 
gacy,  are  daily  producing  mifchief  and  diforder  ; 
bringing  ruin  on  individuals  ;  tearing  families  and 
communities  in  pieces;  giving  rife  to  a  thoufand 
tragical  fcencs  on  this  unhappy  theatre.  In  pro— 
poition  as  manners  are  vicious,  mankind  are  un- 
?iaPP7-  A  pvrfeftion  of  virtue  which  reigns  in 

the 
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ihe  worid  above,  is  the  chief  fource  of  the  perfeft 
bleliednefs  which  prevails  there. 

When, .  therefore,  we  obferve  any  tendency  to 
treat  religion  or  morals  with  difrefpeft  and  levity, 
let  us  hold  it  to  be  a  fure  indication  of  a  perverted 
underflanding,  or  a  depraved  heart.  In  the  feat  of 
thefcorner  let  us  never  fit.  Let  us  account  that 
wit  contaminated,  which  attempts  to  fport  itfelf  on 
facred  fubjetts.  When  the  fcofFer  arifes,  let  us 
maintain  the  honour  of  our  God,  and  our  Redeemer ; 
and  refolutely  adhere  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and 
goodnefs.  The  lips  of  the  wife  utter  knowledge  ; 
but  the  mouth  of  the  foolijh  is  near  to  dejlrublion. 
Him  that  honoureth  God ,  God  will  honour .  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wifdom  :  and  he  that 
keepeth  the  commandment ,  keepeth  his  own  foul . 


A 


SERMON 


s 


E  R  M  O  N  XXVII. 


On  the  Creation  of  the  World. 


GENESIS,  i.  i. 


In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven ,  and  the 

earth. 

Such  is  the  commencement  of  the  hiftory 
of  mankind  ;  an  era,  to  which  we  muft  ever  look 
back  with  folemn  awe  and  veneration.  Before  the 
fun  and  the  moon  had  begun  their  courfe  j  before 
the  found  of  the  human  voice  was  heard,  or  the 
name  of  man  was  known  ;  in  the  beginning  God  cre¬ 
ated  the  heaven ,  and  the  earth. - To  a  beginning 

of  the  world,  we  are  led  back  by  every  thing  that 
now  exifts  ;  by  all  hiftory,  all  records,  all  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity.  In  tracing  the  tranfadions  of 
pa  ft  ages,  we  arrive  at  a  period,  which  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  the  infancy  of  the  human  race.  We  behold 
the  world  peopled  by  degrees.  We  afcend  to  the 
origin  of  all  thofe  ufeful  and  neceftary  arts,  without 

the 
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the  knowledge  of  which,  mankind  could  hardly  fub- 
fift.  W e  dilcern  fociety  and  civilization  arifing 
from  rude  beginnings,  in  every  corner  of  the  earth; 
and  gradually  advancing  to  the  fiate  in  which  we 
now  find  them  :  All  which  afford  plain  evidence, 
that  there  was  a  period,  when  mankind  began  to  in¬ 
habit  and  cultivate  the  earth.  What  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  the  molt  authentic  chronology  and  hi  dory 
of  mod  nations,  coincides  with  the  account  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  and  makes  the  period  during  which  the  world 
lias  been  inhabited  by  the  race  of  men,  not  to  extend 
beyond  fix  thoufand  years. 

To  the  ancient  philofophers,  creation  from  noth- 
ing  appeared  an  unintelligible  idea.  They  maintain¬ 
ed  the  eternal  exiftence  of  matter,  which  they  fup- 
pofed  to  be  modelled  by  the  fovereign  mind  of  the 
univerfe,  into  the  form  which  the  earth  now  exhib¬ 
its.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  opinion  which 
gives  it  any  title  to  be  oppofed  to  the  authority  of 
revelation.  The  doftrine  of  two  felf  exident,  inde- 
pendent  principles,  God  and  matter,  the  one  a£live, 
the  other  paffive,is  a  hypothefis  which  prefents  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  human  reafon,  at  lead  as  great  as  the 
creation  of  matter  from  nothing.  Adhering  then 
to  the  tedimony  of  Scripture,  we  believe,  that  in  the 
beginning  God  created^?  from  non  exidence  brought 
into  being,  the  heaven  and  the  earth . 

But  though  there  was  a  period  when  this  globe, 
with  all  that  we  fee  upon  it,  did  not  exid,  we  have 
no  reafon  to  think,  that  the  wifdom  and  power  of 
the  Almighty  were  then  without  exercife  or  em¬ 
ployment.  Boundlefs  is  the  extent  of  his  domini¬ 
on.  Other  globes  and  worlds,  enlightened  by 
other  funs,  may  then  have  occupied,  they  dill  ap¬ 
pear  to  occupy,  the  immenfe  regions  of  fpace. 
Numberlefs  orders  of  beings,  to  us  unknown,  peo¬ 
ple  the  wide  extent  of  the  univerfe;  and  afford  an 

endlefs 
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endlefs  variety  of  objects  to  the  ruling  care  of  the 
great  Father  of  all.  At  length,  in  the  courfe  and 
progrefs  of  his  government,  there  arrived  a  period, 
when  this  earth  was  to  be  called  into  exigence. 
When  the  fignal  moment,  predefined  from  all 
eternity,  was  come,  the  Deity  arote  in  his  might  ; 

and  with  a  word  created  the  world. - What  an 

illuflrious  moment  was  that,  when,  from  non  exift- 
ence,  there  fprang  at  once  into  being  this  mighty 
globe,  on  which  fo  many  millions  of  creatures  now 

dwell  ! - No  preparatory  meafures  were  required. 

No  long  circuit  of  means  was  employed.  He  fpake  ; 
and  it  was  done  :  He  commanded  and  it  food  faf. 
The  earth  was,  at  fir  ft,  without  form,  and  void  ;  and 
darknefs  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep .  The  Almigh¬ 
ty  furveyed  the  dark  abyls;  and  fixed  bounds  to 
the  feveral  divifions  of  nature.  He  faid,  Let  there 
be  light  ;  and  there  was  light .  Then  appeared  the 
fea,  and  the  dry  land.  The  mountains  rofe  ;  and 
the  rivers  flowed.  The  fun  and  moon  began  their 
courfe  in  the  fkies.  Herbs  and  plants  clothed  the 
ground.  The  air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  were 
ftored  with  their  refpeftive  inhabitants.  At  laft, 
man  was  made  after  the  image  of  God.  Fie  appear¬ 
ed,  walking  with  countenance  ereft  ;  and  received 
his  Creator’s  benedi&ion,  as  the  Lord  of  this  new 
world.  The  Almighty  beheld  his  work  when  it 
was  fimfhed;  and  pronounced  it  good.  Superiour 
beings  law  with  wonder  this  new  acceffion  to  exig¬ 
ence.  The  morning  far  s  fang  together  ;  and  all  the 
jons  of  God  Jhouted  for  joy*. 

But,  on  this  great  work  of  creation,  let  us  not 
merely  gaze  with  aflonifhment.  Let  us  confider 
how  it  fhould  afFeft  our  conduft,  by  prefenting  the 
divine  perfe&ions  in  a  light  which  is  at  once  edify- 
ing,  and  comforting*,  to  man.  It  difplays  the  Crea¬ 
tor  as  fupreme  in  power,  in  wifdom,  and  in  good- 
nefs.  t  a  „ 


*  Job,  xxxviii.  7. 
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I.  As  fupreme  in  power.  When  we  confider 
with  how  much  labour  and  difficulty  human  power 
performs  its  inconfiderable  works ;  what  time  it  cofts 
to  rear  them  •  and  how  eafily,  when  reared,  they 
are  deftroyed  ;  the  very  idea  of  creating  power 
overwhelms  the  mind  with  awe.  Let  us  look 
atound,  and  furvey  this  ftupendous  edifice,  which 
we  have  been  admitted  to  inhabit.  Let  us  think  of 
the  extent  of  the  different  climates  and  regions  of 
the  earth  ;  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mountains,  and 
of  the  expance  of  the  ocean.  Let  us  conceive  that 
immenfe  globe  which  contains  them,  launched  at 
once  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  ;  made  to  re¬ 
volve  inceflantly  on  its  axis,  that  it  might  produce 
the  viciflitudes  of  day  and  night  ;  thrown  forth,  at 
tile  fame  time,  to  run  its  annual  courfe  in  perpetual 
cncuit  tnrough  the  heavens  :  after  fuch  a  medita- 
tion,  where  is  the  greatnefs,  where  is  the  pride  of 
man?  Into  what  total  annihilation  do  we  fink,  be¬ 
fore  an  omnipotent  Being  ?  Who  is  not  difpofed  to, 
exclaim.  Lord ,  what  is  mani  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him  ;  or  thefon  of  man%  that  thou  Jhouldf  vifit  him  ? 
When  compared  with  thee ,  all  men  are  vanity  ;  their 
works  are  nothings - “Reverence,  and  humble  ado¬ 

ption,  ought  fpontaneoufly  to  arife.  He  who  feels 
no  propenfity  to  worfhip  and  adore,  is  dead  to  all 
lenfe  of  grandeur  andmajefty ;  has  extinguifhed  one 
of  the  moll  natural  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
Know  the  Lordy  that  he  is  God>  we  are  all  his  people  j 
the  workmanfiip  of  his  hands .  Let  us  worfhip  and 
pow  down .  Let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker . 

Of  all  titles  to  legiflation  and  rule,  none  is  fo  evi¬ 
dent  and  dire£l  as  that  of  a  Creator.  The  convic¬ 
tion  is  felt  in  every  breaft,  that  he  who  gave  us  be- 
ing,  hath  an  abfolute  right  to  regulate  our  conduft. 
This  gives  a  lati£lion  to  the  precepts  of  God,  which 
the  mod  hardened  dare  not  controvert.  When  it 


is 
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is  a  Creator  and  a  Father  that  fpeaks,  who  would 
not  liften  and  obey  ?  Are  juftice  and  humanity  his 
declared  laws  ;  and  fhall  we,  whom  but  yefterday 
he  called  from  the  dull,  and  whom  tomorrow  he 
can  reduce  into  duft  again,  prefume,  in  contempt 
of  him,  to  be  unjuft  or  inhuman  ?  Are  there  any 
little  interefts  of  our  own  which  we  dare  to  ereft, 
in  oppofition  to  the  pleafure  of  him  who  made  us  ? 
Fear  ye  not  mey  faith  the  Lord  ;  will  ye  not  tremble  at 
my  prefencey  who  have  placed  the  fand  for  the  bound 
of  the  feay  by  a  perpetual  decree ,  that  it  cannot  pafs 
it  ;  who  f  retch  forth  my  hand  over  the  earth ,  and 
none  hmdereth  ? 

At  the  fame  time,  the  power  of  aCreator  is  encour¬ 
aging,  as  well  as  awful.  While  it  enforces  duty,  it 
infpires  confidence  under  afflitlion.  It  brings  to 
view  a  relation,  which  imports  tendernefs  and  com¬ 
fort  5  for  jt  fuggefts  the  compaftion  of  a  Father. 
In  the  time  of  trouble,  mankind  are  led,  by  natural 
impuife,  to  fly  for  aid  to  Him,  who  knows  the  weak., 
nefs  of  the  frame  which  he  has  made  ;  who  remem¬ 
bers  we  are  duft  ;  and  fees  the  dangers  with  which 
we  are  environed.  “  I  am  thine  ;  for  thou  haft 
“  made  me  :  forfake  not  the  work  of  thine  own 
**  hands,”  is  one  of  the  moft  natural  ejaculations  of 
the  diftreffed  mind.— How  bleffed  are  the  virtuous, 
who  can  reft  under  the  protedion  of  that  powerful 
arm,  which  made  the  earth  and  the  heaven  ?  The 
omnipotence  which  renders  God  fo  awful,  is  to  them 
a  fource  of  joy.  In  the  whole  compafs  of  nature 
nothing  is  formidable  fo  them,  who  firmly  repofe 
theii  tiuft  in  the  Creator.  To  them  every  nox¬ 
ious  power  can  be  rendered  harmiefs  ;  every  threat¬ 
ened  evil,  if  not  averted,  can  be  transformed  info 
gocd.  In  the  Author  of  nature,  they  find  not  on¬ 
ly  the  author  of  their  being  ;  but  their  pfoteftor 
and  defender,  the  lifter  up  of  their  heads.  Happy 

is 
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*  * 

*s  he  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help  ;  whofe 

hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God  ;  which  made  heaven  and 

earthy  the  fea  and  all  that  therein  is  ;  which  keep - 

eth  truth  for  ever*\ 

II.  The  work  of  creation  is  the  difplay  of  fu* 
preme  wifdom.  It  carries  no  chara£ler  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  this.  *  If,  from  the  ftructure  and  me- 
chanilm  of  feme  of  the  mo  ft  complicated  works  of 
human  art,  we  are  led  to  high  admiration  of  the 
wiidom  of  the  contriver,  what  aftomfhrnent  may  fill 
our  minds,  when  we  think  of  the  ftru£iure  of  the 
univerfe  !  It  is  not  only  the  ftupendous  building  iu 
felf,  which  excites  admiration  ;  but  the  exquifite 
Ikill,  with  which  the  endlefs  variety  of  its  parts  are 
adapted  to  their  refpedlive  purpofes  :  Infomuch 
that  the  ftudy  of  nature,  which,  for  ages,  has  em¬ 
ployed  the  lives  of  fo  many  learned  men,  and  which 
is  ftill  io  far  from  being  exhaufted,  is  no  other  than 
the  fludy  of  divine  wifdom  difplayed  in  the  crea¬ 
tion.  The  farther  our  refearches  are  carried,  more 
ft  riking  proofs  of  it  every  where  meet  us.  The  pro* 
vifion  made  for  the  conftant  regularity  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe,  in  the  difpofition  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  fo 
that  in  the  courfe  of  feveral  thoufand  years,  nature 
ihould  ever  exhibit  the  fame  ufeful  and  grateful  vari¬ 
ety,  in  the  returns  of  light  and  darknefs,  of  fummer 
and  winter  ;  and  ever  furnilh  food  and  habitation  to 
all  the  animals  that  people  the  earth  ;  muff  be  a 
lafting  theme  of  wonder  to  every  refle£ting  mind. 

But  they  are  not  only  the  heavens  that  declare 
the  glory  of  God>  and  the  frmament  that  Jheweth forth 
his  handy  work .  In  the  mod  inconfiderable,  as  well 
as  in  the  moft  illuftrious  works  of  the  Creator,  con- 
iummate  art  and  defign  appear.  There  is  not  a 
creature  that  moves,  nor  a  vegetable  that  grows,  but, 

when 
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when  minutely  examined,  furnifhes  materials  of  the 
highed  admiration.  The  fame  wifdom  that  placed 
the  fun  in  the  centre  of  the  fydem,  and  arranged 
the  feveral  planets  around  him  in  their  order,  has 
no  lets  fliown  itfelf,  in  the  provifion  made  for  the 
rood  and  dwelling  of  ever y  bird  that  roams  the 
air,  and  every  bead  that  wanders  in  the  defert ; 
equally  great,  in  the  fmalleft,  and  in  the  mod  mag¬ 
nificent  objects  ;  in  the  dar,  and  in  the  infect  ;  in 
the  elephant,  and  in  the  fly;  in  the  beam  that  fliines 
fiom  heaven,  and  in  the  grafs  that  clothes  the  ground. 
Nothing  is  overlooKed.  Nothing  is  carelefsly  per- 
formed.  Ewery  thing  that  exids,  is  adapted  with 
petfefl;  fymmetry  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed.  All  this  infinite  variety  of  particulars  mud 
have  been  preient  to  the  mind  of  the  Creator  ;  all 
beheld  with  one  glance  of  his  eye  ;  all  fixed  and 
aiianged,  from  the  beginning,  in  his  great  defign, 
when  he  formed  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Jnd- 
f  ma7  we  e^claim  with  the  Pfalmid,  How  excel - 
^ord>  25  thy  name  m  all  the  earth  !  Hoiu  ma¬ 
nifold  a?  e  thy  works  !  In  wifdom  haf  thou  inade 
them  all  No  Taan  can  find  out  the  work  that  God 
maketh)  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Such  knowl¬ 
edge  is  too  wonderful  for  us.  It  is  high  ;  we  cannot 
attain  unto  it. 

This  wifdom  difpiaj/ed  by  the  Almighty  in  the 
cieation,  wTas  not  intended  merely  to  gratify  curio- 
K)  ,  and  to  raife  wonder.  It  ought  to  beget  pro- 
ound  fubmiflion,  and  pious  trufl,  in  every  heart. 

U  is  not  uncommon  for  many  who  fpeak  with  rap- 
ture  of  creating  wifdom,  to  be  guilty,  at  the  fame 
time  o,  arraigning  the  conduft  of  Providence.  In 
tne  uruclure  of  the  univerfe,  they  confefs  that  all  is 

government  of 

human  affairs,  they  can  fee  nothing  but  diforder 
an<f  comu.ion. - ‘Have  they  forgotten,  that  both 
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the  one,  and  the  other,  proceed  from  the  fame  Author? 
Have  they  forgotten,  that  he  who  balanced  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  adjulled  the  proportions  and 
limits  of  nature,  is  the  fame  who  hath  allotted  them 
their  condition  in  the  world,  who  difhributes  the 
meafures  of  their  profperity  and  and  adverfity,  and 
fixes  the  bounds  oj  their  habitation  ?  If  their  lot  ap¬ 
pear  to  them  ill  forted,  and  their  condition  hard 
and  unequal,  let  them  only  put  the  queltion  to  their 
own  minds.  Whether  it  be  rnoft  probable,  that  the 
great  and  wife  Creator  hath  erred  in  his  diltribu- 
tion  of  human  things,  or  that  they  have  erred  in  the 
judgment  which  they  form  concerning  the  lot  affign- 
ed  to  them  ?  Can  they  believe,  that  the  divine  Ar- 
tift,  after  he  had  contrived  and  finifhed  this  earthy 
the  habitation  of  men,  with  fuch  admirable  wifdom, 
would  then  throw  it  out  of  his  hands  as  a  negleded 
work  ;  would  fuffer  the  affairs  of  its  inhabitants  to 
proceed  by  chance  ;  and  would  behold  them  with¬ 
out  concern,  running  into  mifrule  and  diforder  ? 
Where  were  then  that  confiftency  of  conduft, 
which  we  difcover  in  all  the  works  of  nature,  and 
which  we  cannot  but  afcribe  to  a  perfeft  Being  f 

- -My  brother  !  when  thy  plans  are  difappointed, 

and  thy  heart  is  ready  to  deipair  •  when  virtue  is 
oppreffed,  and  the  wicked  profper  around  thee  ; 
in  thole  moments  of  difturbance  look  up  to  Him 
who  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ;  and  confide, 
that  he  who  made  light  to  fpring  from  primeval 
darknefs,  will  make  order  at  laft  to  arife  from  the 
feeming  confufion  of  the  world. 

Had  any  one  beheld  the  earth  in  its  Hate  of  chaos; 
when  the  elements  lay  mixed  and  confufed  ;  when 
the  earth  was  without  form  and  void  •  and  darknefs 
was  on  the  face  of  the  deep  ;  would  he  have  believed 
that  it  was  prefently  to  become  fo  fair  and  well 
ordered  a  globe  as  we  now  behold  ;  illumined  with 

the 
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the  fplendor  of  the  fun,  and  decorated  with  all  the 
beauty  of  nature  P  The  fame  powerful  hand,  which 
pertdfted  the  work  of  creation,  fhall,  in  due  time, 
difembroil  the  plans  of  Providence.  Of  creation’ 
we  can  judge  more  cle&rly,  becaule  it  hood  forth  at 
once  ;  it  was  perfedl  from  the  beginning.  But  the 
.  courfe  of  Providence  is  progreflive.  Time  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  progreftion  to  advance  ;  and  before 
it  is  finifhed,  we  can  form  no  judgment,  or  at  leaf! 
a  very  impel  le6l  one,  concerning  it,  \V e  muff  wait 
until  the  great  era  arrive,  when  the  lecrets  of  the 
univerfe  fhali  be  unfolded  ;  when  the  divine  de¬ 
signs  fhall  be  confummated  •  when  Providence 
iliall  be  brought  to  the  fame  completion  which 
creation  has  already  attained.  Then,  we  have 
every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  wife  Creator  fhall 
appear  in  the  end,  to  have  been  the  wife  and  juft 
ruler  of  the  world.  Until  that  period  come,  let  us 
be  contented  and  patient ;  let  us  fubmit  and  adore. 
Although  thou  fay  ejl  thou  Jh  alt  not  fee  him,  yet  judg — 
ment  is  before  him  ;  therefore  trufi  thou  in  him*. 
This  exhoitaiion  will  receive  more  force  wrhen  we 

i  « 


III.  Consider  creation  as  a  difplay  of  fupreme 
goodnefs,  no  lels  than  of  wildom  and  power.  It  is 
the  communication  of  numberlefs  benefits*  to  aft 
who  live,  together  with  exiftence.  Jaftiy  is  the 
earth  faid  to  be  full  of  the  goodnefl  of  the  Lord . 
Throughout  the  whole  fyflem  of  things,  we  behold 
a  mam  feu  tendency  tb  promote  the  benefit  either 
of  the  rational,  or  the  animal  creation.  In  fome 
parts  of  nature,  this  tendency  may  be  lefs  obvious 
than  in  others.  Objefts,  which  to  us  feem  ufelefs 
or  hurtful,  may  fometimes  occur  ;  and  ftrancre  jr 
were,  if  in  fo  vaft  and  complicated  a  fyflem,  diffi- 
culties  of  this  kind  fiiould  not  occafionally  prefent 
themfelves  to  beings,  whofe  views  are  fo  narrow  and 
limited  as  ours.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  knowledge  of  nature  has  increaled  amonit 
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men,  thefe  difficulties  have  diminifhed.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  accounts  have  been  given  of  many  perplexing 
appearances.  Ufeful  and  proper  purpofes  have 
been  found  to  be  promoted,  by  objects  which  were, 
at  firft,  thought  unprofitable  or  noxious. 

Malignant  muft  be  the  mind  of  that  perfon  ;  with 
a  diftorted  eye  he  muft  have  contemplated  creation, 
who  can  fufpedl,  that  it  is  not  the  produ&ion  of  in¬ 
finite  benignity  and  goodnefs.  How  many  clear 
marks  of  benevolent  intention  appear  every  where 
around  us  ?  What  a  profufion  of  beauty  and  orna¬ 
ment  is  poured  forth  on  the  face  of  nature  ?  What 
a  magnificent  fpeflacle  presented  to  the  view  of 
man  ?  What  fupp'ly  contrived  for  his  wants  ?  What 
a  variety  of  obje£ks  fet  before  him,  to  gratify  his 
fenfes,  to  employ  his  underftandmg,  to  entertain  his 
imagination,  to  cheer  and  gladden  his  heart  ?  In¬ 
deed,  the  very  exiftence  of  the  univerfe  is  a  {land¬ 
ing  memorial  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  Creator.  For 
nothing  except  goodnefs  could  originally  prompt 
creation.  The  fuprerne  Being,  feif  exiftent  and  all 
fufficient,  had  no  wants  which  he  could  feek  to  fup- 
ply.  No  new  acceffion  of  felicity  or  glory  was  to 
refult  to  him,  from  creatures  whom  he  made.  It 
was  goodnefs  communicating  and  pouring  itfclf 
forth,  goodnefs  delighting  to  impart  happinefs  in  all 
its  forms,  which  in  the  beginning  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  Hence,  thofe  innumerable  orders 
of  living  creatures  with  which  the  earth  is  peopled  ; 
from  the  1  owe  ft  clafs  of  fenfitive  being,  to  the  high- 
eft  rank  of  reafon  and  intelligence.  Wherever  there 
is  life,  there  is  fome  degree  of  happinefs  ;  there  are 
enjoyments  fuited  to  the  different  powers  of  feeling; 
and  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  are  with  magnificent 
liberality  made  to  teem  with  life.  • 

Let  thofe  ftriking  difplays  of  creating  goodnefs 
call  forth,  on  our  part,  reiponfive  love,  gratitude  and 

veneration. 
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veneration.  To  this  great  Father  of  all  exigence 
and  life,  to  Him  who  hath  railed  us  up  to  behold 
the  light  of  day,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  which 
his  world  prefents,  let  our  hearts  fend  forth  a  perpetu- 
alhymn  of  praiie.  Evening  and  morning  let  usee- 
lebrate  Him,  who  makeththe  morning  and  the  even¬ 
ing  to  rejoice  over  our  heads  ;  who  openethhis  hand, 
and  fatisfeth  the  defire  of  every  living  thing .  Let 
us  rejoice,  that  we  are  brought  into  a  world,  which 
is  the  piodudion  of  infinite  goodnefs  ;  over  which  a 
fupreme  intelligence  prehdes  ;  and  where  nothing 
happens,  that  was  not  planned  and  arranged,  from 
the  beginning,  in  his  decree.  •  Convinced  that  he 
hateth  not  the  works  which  he  hath  made,  nor  hath 
brought  creatures  into  exigence  merely  to  fuffer 
unneceflary  pain,  let  us,  even  in  the  midft  of  foi  row, 
leceive  with  cairn  fubmiflion,  whatever  he  is  pleafed 
to  fend  ^  thankful  foi  what  he  bellows  \  and  fat  if— 

fitd,  that,  without  good  reafon  he  takes  nothin^ 
away.  0 

\ 

Such,  in  geneial,  aiethe  effects  which  meditation 
on  the  creation  of  the  world  ought  to  produce.  It 
prefents  fuch  an  aflomfliing  conjunction  of  power, 
wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  as  cannot  be  beheld  without 
religious  veneration.  Accordingly,  among  all  na¬ 
tions  of  the  eaith,  it  has  given  rife  to  religious  be¬ 
lief  and  woifhip.  The  inofl  ignorant  and  fava  e 
tribes,  when  they  looked  round  on  the  earth  and 
the  heavens,  could  not  avoid  afcribmg  their  origin 
to  feme  invifible  defining  caufe^ndfceling  a  pro*. 
Penfity  to  adore.  They  are,  indeed,  the  awful  ao- 
pec lances  of  the  Creator’s  power,  by  which,  chiefly 
tney  have  been  impreffed  ;  and  which  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  their  worfliip  fo  many  rites  of  dark  !u- 
peiflition.  When  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature  feern- 
ed  to  be  interrupted  ;  when  loud  thunder  rolled 
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above  them  in  the  clouds,  or  earthquakes  fhook  the 
ground,  the  multitude  fell  on  their  knees,  and,  with 
trembling  horror,  brought  forth  the  bloody  facrifice 
to  appeale  the  angry  divinity.  But  it  is  not  in  thofe 
tremendous  appearances  of  power  merely,  that  a 
good  and  well  inftrufled  man  beholds  the  Creator 
of  the  world.  In  the  conflant  and  regular  working 
of  his  hands,  in  the  filent  operations  of  his  wifdom 
and  goodnefs,  ever  going  on  throughout  nature,  he 
delights  to  contemplate  and  adore  him. 

This  is  one  of  the  chief  fruits  to  be  derived  from 
that  more  perfe6l  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  which 
is  imparted  to  us  by  the  Chriflian  revelation.  Im- 
prefting  our  minds  with  a  juft  fenfe  of  all  his  attri¬ 
butes,  as  not  wife  and  great  only,  but  as  gracious 
and  merciful,  let  it  lead  us  to  view  every  objeft  of 
calm  and  undifturbed  nature,  with  a  perpetual  re¬ 
ference  to  its  Author.  We  fhall  then  behold  all  the 
Icenes  which  the  heavens  and  the  earth  prefent,with 
more  refined  feelings,  and  fubiimer  emotions,  than 
they  who  regard  them  folely  as  obje£ta  of  curiofity, 
or  amufement.  Nature  will  appear  animated,  and 
enlivened,  by  the  prefence  of  its  author.  When 
the  fun  rifes  or  fets  in  the  heavens  ;  when  fpring 
paints  the  earth,  when  fummer  fhines  in  its  glory, 
when  autumn  pours  forth  its  fruits, or  winter  returns 
,  in  its  awful  forms,  we  fhall  view  the  Creator  mani- 
fefting  hirnfelf  in  his  works.  We  fliall  meet  his 
prefence  in  the  fields.  We  (hall  feel  his  influence 
in  the  cheering  beam.  We  fliall  hear  his  voice  in 
the  wind.  We  fhall  behold  ourfelves  every  where 
furrounded  with  the  glory  of  that  univerfal  fpirit, 
who  fills,  pervades,  and  upholds  all.  We  fhall  live 
in  the  world  as  in  a  great  and  auguft  temple  ;  where 
the  prefence  of  the  divinity,  who  inhabits  it,  infpires 
devotion* 


Magnificent 
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Magnificent  as  the  fabric  of  the  world  is,  it  was 
not,  however,  intended  for  perpetual  duration.  It 
was  erefted  as  a  temporary  habitation  for  a  race  of 
beings,  who,  after  a£ling  there  a  probationary  part, 
were  to  be  removed  into  a  higher  ftate  of  exiftence. 
As  there  was  an  hour  fixed  from  all  eternity  for  its 
creation,  fo  there  is  an  hour  fixed  for  its  diffolution  ; 
when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  fhall  pafs  away, 
and  their  place  fliali  know  tliem  no  more.  The  ton- 
fideration  of  this  great  event,  as  the  counterpart  to 
the  work  of  creation,  fhall  be  the  fubjeft  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Difcourfe, 
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2  PETER,  iii.  10, 

Sul  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night ;  in  which  the  heavens Jhall  pa/s  away  with  a 
great  noife,  and  the  elements  Jhall  melt  with  fer¬ 
vent  heat  ;  the  earth  alfo,  and  the  works  that  are 
therein,  fiall  be  burnt  up. 

HP 

1  HESE  words  prefent  to  us  an  awful  view 
of  the  final  catallrophe  of  the  world.  Having 
treated,  in  the  preceding  Difcourfe,  of  the  com™ 
mencement,  let  us  now  contemplate  the  clofe,  of 
all  human  things.  The  diffolution  of  the  material 
fyftem  is  an  article  of  our  faith,  often  alluded  to  in 
the  Old  Tellament,  dearly  predi&ed  in  the  New. 
It  is  an  article  of  faith  fo  far  from  being  incredible, 
that  many  appearances  in  nature  lead  to  the  belief 
of  it.  We  lee  all  terreflrial  fubftances  chang¬ 
ing  their  form.  Nothing  that  confifts  of  matter, 
is  formed  for  perpetual  duration.  Every  thing 
around  us,  is  impaired  and  confumed  by  time  : 

waxes 
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waxes  old  by  degrees,  and  tends  to  decay.  There  is 
reafon,  therefore,  to  believe,  that  a  fhutture  lo  coin- 
plex  as  the  world,  muft  be  liable  to  the  lame  law  ; 
and  fha  11,  at  forne  period,  undergo  the  fame  fate. — 
Through  many  changes  the  earth  has  already  palled  ; 
many  fhocks  it  has  received,  and  (till  is  often  re¬ 
ceiving.  A  great  portion  of  what  is  now  dry  land 
appears,  from  various  tokens,  to  have  been  once 
covered  with  water.  Continents  bear  the  maiks 
of  having  been  violently  rent,  and  torn  afunder 
from  one  another.  New  iilands  have  rifen  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  thrown  up  by  the  force 
of  (ubterraneous  fire.  Formidable  earthquakes 
have,  in  divers  quarters,  fliaken  the  globe  ;  and  at 
this  hour  terrify  with  their  alarms,  many  parts  of 
it.  Burning  mountains  have,  for  ages,  been  difcharv- 
ing  torrents  of  flame  ;  and  from  time  to  time  renew 
their  explofions,  in  various  regions.  All  thefe  cir- 
cumflances  fhow,  that  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
the  inftruments  of  its  diffolution  are  formed.  To 
our  view,  who  behold  only  its  furface,  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  firm  and  unfhaken;  while  its  deftruftion'is 
preparing  in  fecret.  The  ground  on  which  we  tread 
is  undermined.  Combuftible  materials  are  flored. 

I  he  train  is  laid.  When  the  mine  is  to  fprinT'  none 
of  us  can  forefee.  c> 


Accuflomed  to  behold  the  courfe  of  nature  pro 

ceeding  in  regular  order  we  indulge  meanwhile  our 

pleafures  and  purluits  with  full  fecuritv  f  and  fuch 

fiwfufme,nes  aS  thc;  convu!rion  of  the  elements,  and 
tne  diffolution  of  the  world,  are  foreign  to  our 

thoughts.  Yet  as  it  is  certain  that  fome  generation 

of  men  muft  witnefs  this  great  cataftrophe  it  is  fit 

and  proper  that  we  flrould  fometimes  look  forward 

to  it.  Such  profpedts  may  not,  indeed,  be  alluring 

SlehC  >U  k  °,fTn'  BUt  they  Carry  a  grandcur  and 
-  Jlemmty,  which  are  congenial  to  feme  of  the  mod 
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dignified  feelings  in  our  nature  ;  and  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  elevation  of  thought.  Amidft  the  circle  of 
levities  and  follies,  of  little  pleafures  and  little  cares, 
which  fill  up  the  ordinary  round  of  life,  it  is  necef- 
lary  that  we  be  occafionally  excited  to  attend  to 
what  is  ferious  and  great.  Such  events  as  are  now 
to  be  the  fubjecl  of  our  meditation,  awake  the  num¬ 
bering  mind  ;  check  the  licentioufnefs  of  idle 
thought ;  and  bring  home  our  recolle£tion  to  what 
moft  concerns  us,  as  men  and  Chriftians. 

Let  us  think  what  ailonifhment  would  have  fil- 
led  our  minds,  and  what  devout  emotions  would 
have  fwelled  our  hearts,  if  we  could  have  been  fpec- 
tators  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  if  we  had  feen 
the  earth  when  it  arofe  at  fil'd  without  form  and  void , 
and  beheld  its  parts  arranged  by  the  divine  word  ; 
if  we  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  calling 
light  to  fpring  forth  from  the  darknefs  that  was  on 
the  jace  of  the  deep  ;  if  we  had  feen  the  fun  arifing, 
for  the  firft  time,  in  the  eaft  with  majedic  glory  ; 
and  all  nature  indantly  beginning  to  teem  with  life. 
This  wonderful  feene,  it  was  impodible  that  any 
human  eye  could  behold.  It  was  a  fpedacle  af¬ 
forded  only  to  angels,  and  fuperiour  fpirits.  But 
to  a  fpeftacle  no  lefs  adonidiing,  the  final  dilfolu- 
iion  of  the  world,  we  know  there  diall  be  many  hu¬ 
man  witnefles.  The  race  of  men  living  in  that  lad 
age,  (hall  fee  the  prefages  of  the  approaching  fatal 
day.  There  diall  be  Jigns  in  the  Juny  as  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  informs  us,  and  figns  in  the  moon>  and  Jlars  ; 
upon  the  earth,  diftrefs  of  nations,  with  perplexity  - 
the  fea  and  the  waves  roaring *.  They  diall  clearly 
perceive,  that  univerfal  nature  is  tending  to  ruin. 
They  fhall  feel  the  globe  fhake  ;  diall  behold  their 
cities  fall  ;  and  the  final  condagration  begin  to  kin¬ 
dle  around  them.— - Realifing  then  this  awful  feene; 

imagining  ourfelves  to  be  already  fpe&ators  of  it, 
let 

I.  Contemplate 
*  Luke,  xxi.  25. 
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I.  Contemplate  the  Supreme  Being  direft- 
ing  the  diffolution,  as  he  diredted  the  original  forma¬ 
tion,  of  the  world.  He  is  the  great  agent  in  tiiis 
wonderful  tranfadlion.  lt-was  by  him  foreleen.  It 
was  by  him  intended  ;  it  entered  into  his  plan  from 
the  moment  of  creation.  This  world  was  deftined 
from  the  beginning  to  fulfil  a  certain  period  ;  and 
then  its  duration  was  to  terminate.  Not  that  it  is 
any  pleafure  to  the  almighty,  to  difplay  his  omni¬ 
potence  indellroying  the  woiks  which  he  has  made  ; 
but  as  lor  wife  and  good  purpoles  the  earth  was 
formed,  fo  for  wife  and  good  ends  it  isdiffolved, 
when  the  time  moll  proper  for  its  termination  is 
come.  He  who,  in  the  counfels  of  his  Providence, 
brings  about  fo  many  revolutions  among  mankind; 
who  changeth  the  times  and  the  feafons  ;  who  raifies 
up  empires  to  rule  in  fucceffion,  among  the  nations, 
and  at  his  pleafure  puts  an  end  to  their  glory;  hath 
alfo  fixed  a  term  for  the  earth  itfelf,  the  leat  of  all 
human  greatnefs.  He  fa w  it  meet,  that  after  the 
probationary  courfe  was  finifhed,  which  the  gene¬ 
rations  of  men  were  to  accomplifh,  their  prefent  ha¬ 
bitation  fhould  be  made  to  pafs  away.  Of  the  fea- 
fonablenefs  of  the  period  when  this  change  fhould 
take  place,  no  being  can  judge  except  the  Lord  of 
the  univerfe.  1  hefe  are  counfels,  into  which  it  is 
not  ours  to  penetrate.  But  amidft  this  great  re¬ 
volution  of  nature,  our  comfort  is,  that  it  is  a  revo¬ 
lution  brought  about  by  Him,  the  meafures  of  whole 
government  are  all  founded  in  goodnefs. 

It  is  called  in  the  text,  the  day  oj  the  Lord  ;  a 
day  peculiarly  his,  as  known  to  him  only  ;  a  day 
in  which  he  fhall  appear  with  uncommon  and  tre¬ 
mendous  majefty.  But  though  it  be  the  day  of  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord,  yet  from  thelc  terrors,  his  up¬ 
right  and  faithful  fubjedts  fhall  have  nothing  to  ap« 

prehend* 
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prebend.  I  hey  may  remain  fafe  and  quiet  fpefta- 
tors  of  the  threatening  fcene.  For  it  is  not  to  be  a 
Icene  of  blind  confufion  ;  of  univerfal  ruin,  brought 
about  by  undefigning  chance.  Over  the  fhock  of 
the  elements,  and  the  wreck  of  nature.  Eternal  Wif- 
dom  prefides.  According  to  its  direction,  the  con¬ 
flagration  advances  which  is  to  confume  the  earth. 
Amidft  every  convulfion  of  the  world,  God  fhall 
continue  to  be,  as  he  was  from  the  beginning,  the 
dwelling  place  of  his  fervanls  to  all  generations.  'The 
world  may  be  loft  to  them  ;  but  the  ruler  of  the 
world  is  ever  the  lame,  unchangeably  good  and  juft. 
This  is  the  high  tower  to  which  they  can  fly,  and  be 
fafe.  'The  righteous  Lord  loveth  nghteoufnefs  ;  and 
under  every  period  of  his  government,  his  counte¬ 
nance  heholdeth  the  upright . 

II.  Let  us  contemplate  the  diffolution  of  the 
world,  as  the  end  of  all  human  glory.  This  earth 
has  been  the  theatre  of  many  a  great  fpe£tacle,  and 
many  a  high  atchievement.  There,  the  wife  have 
ruled,  the  mighty  have  fought,  and  conquerors  have 
triumphed.  Its  furface  has  been  covered  with 
pround  and  (lately  cities.  Its  temples  and  palaces 
have  raifed  their  heads  to  the  (kies.  Its  kings 
and  potentates,  glorying  in  their  magnificence,  have 
ere£led  pyramids,  conflrufted  towers,  founded  mo¬ 
numents,  which  they  imagined  were  to  defy  all  the 
affaults  of  time.  Their  inward  thought  wasy  that 
their  hovfes  zoere  to  continue  for  every  and  there  dwel¬ 
ling  places  to  all  generations.  Its  philofophers  have 
explored  the  fecrets  of  nature  ;  and  flattered  them- 
felves,  that  the  fame  of  their  difeoveries  was  to  be 
immortal.— — Alas  !  all  this  was  no  more  than  a 
trancient  fhow.  Not  only  the  faf  lion  of  the  zvorldi 
but  the  world  itfelf,  pajfeth  away .  The  day  com- 

eth 
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etb,  when  all  the  glory  of  this  world  fhall  be  remem¬ 
bered,  only  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh .  No  lon¬ 
ger  fhall  the  earth  exhibit  any  of  thofe  feenes  which 
now  delight  our  eyes.  The  whole  beautiful  fabric 
is  thrown  down,  never  more  to  arife.  As  foon  as 
the  deftroying  angel  has  founded  the  Jail  trumpet, 
the  ever] ailing  mountains  fall ;  the  foundations  of 
the  world  are  lliaken  ;  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
decorations  of  art,  the  labours  of  induflry,  penfh  in. 
one  common  flame.  The  globe  itlelf  fhall  either 
return  into  its  ancient  chaos,  without  form  and  void; 
or  like  a  fia r  fallen  from  the  heavens,  fhall  be  effac¬ 
ed  from  the  univerfe,  and  its  place  Jhall  know  it  no 
more. 


This  day  of  the  Lord,  it  is  foretold  in  the  text, 
will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  ;  that  is,  fudden  and 
unexpefted.  Mankind,  notwithlfanding  the  pre- 
fages  given  them,  fhall  continue  to  the  laff  in  their 
wonted  fecurity.  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  as  in 
the  days  of  Noah  before  the  food,  they  were  eating  and 
drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the 
food  came,  and  took  them  all  away  ;  fo  fhall  alfo  the 

coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be*. - How  many  pro— 

jefts  and  defigns  fhall  that  day  fuddenly  confound  ? 
What  long  contrived  fchemes  of  pleafure  fhall  it 
overthrow  ?  What  plans  of  cunning  and  am¬ 
bition  Ilia  1  ]  it  utterly  blafl  ?  How  mifcrable  they 
whom  it  fhall  overtake  in  the  midfi  of  dark  confpi-’ 
racies,  of  criminal  deeds,  or  profligate  pleafurcs  ? 
In  what  ffiong  colours  is  their  difmay  painted  when 
they  are  reprefented  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  as 
calling  to  the  hills  and  mountains  to  fall  on  them  'and 

cover  them  ?■ - Such  deferiptions  are  apt  to  be 

confidered  as  exaggerated.  The  impreffion  of  thofe 
awful  events  is  weakened  by  the  great  di fiance  of 
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time,  at  which  our  imagination  places  them.  But 
have  not  we  had  a  (hiking  image  fet  before  us,  in 
our  own  age,  of  the  terrors  which  the  day  of  the 
Lord  (hall  produce,  by  thofe  partial  ruins  of  the 
world,  which  the  vifitation  of  God  has  brought  on 
countries  well  known,  and  not  removed  very  far 
from  ourfelves  ?  When,  in  the  midft  of  peace,  opu¬ 
lence,  and  fecurity,  fuddenly  the  earth  was  felt  by 
the  terrified  inhabitants  to  tremble,  with  violent  agi¬ 
tation,  below  them  ;  when  their  houfes  began  to 
fliake  over  their  heads,  and  to  overwhelm  them  with 
ruins  ;  the  flood,  at  the  fame  time,  to  rife  from  its 
bed,  and  to  fwell  around  them  5  when  encompaffed 
with  univerfal  detolation,  no  friend  could  aid  ano¬ 
ther  ;  no  profpeft  of  elcape  appeared  ;  no  place 
of  refuge  remained  ;  how  limilar  were  fuch 
feenes  of  deftru&ion  to  the  terrors  of  the  laft  day  ? 
What  fimilar  fenfations  of  dread,  and  remorfe,  and 
too  late  repentance,  muft  they  have  excited  among 
the  guilty  and  profane  ? 

To  fuch  formidable  convulfions  of  nature,- we,  in 
thefe  happy  iflanas,  through  the  bleffing  of  Heaven, 
are  Grangers  $  and  ftrangers  to  them  may  we  long 
continue  !  But  however  we  may  elcape  partial  ruins 
of  the  giobe,  in  its  general  and  final  ruin  we  alfo 
muff  be  involved.  To  us  muft  come  at  laft  that 
awful  day,  when  the  fun  fliali  for  the  laft  time  arife, 
to  perform  his  concluding  circuit  round  the  world. 
They  how  bieft,  whom  that  day  (hall  find  employed 
in  religious  a£ts,  or  virtuous  deeds  ;  in  the  confcien- 
tious  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  life  ;  in  the  exercife  of 
due  preparation  for  the  conclufion  of  human  things, 
and  for  appearing  before  the  great  fudge  of  the 
world  !  Let  us  now, 

III.  C  ontemplate  the  foul  of  man,  as  re¬ 
maining  unhurt  in  the  midft  of  this  general  de rota¬ 
tion. 
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lion,  when  the  whole  animal  creation  perifhes,  arid 
the  whole  frame  of  nature  falls  into  rums.  What 
a  high  idea  does  this  prefen  t,  of  the  dignity  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  rational  fpirit  !  The  world  may  fall  back 
into  chaos;  but,  fuperior  to  matter,  and  independ¬ 
ent  ot  all  the  changes  of  material  things,  the  foul 
continues  the  fame.  When  the  heavens  pafs  away 
with  a  great  noife ,  and  the  elements  melt  with  fervent 
heat ,  the  foul  ol  man,  (lamped  for  immortality,  re¬ 
tains  its  ftate  unimpaired  ;  and  is  capable  of  flou- 
rifhing  in  undecaying  youth  and  vigour.  Very  dif¬ 
ferent  indeed  the  condition  of  human  (pints  is  to  be, 
according  as  their  different  qualities  have  marked, 
and  prepared  them,  for  different  future  manfions. 
But  for  futurity,  they  are  all  deftined.  Exigence* 
Bill,  is  theirs.  The  capacity  ol  permanent  felicity 
they  all  poffefs  ;  and,  if  they  enjoy  it  not,  it  is  ow^ 
ing  to  themfelves. 

.Here,  then,  let  us  behold  what  is  the  true  honour 
and  excellence  of  man.  It  confifts  not  in  his  body; 
which,  beautiful  or  vigorous  as  it  may  now  feem,  is 
no  othei  than  a  fabric  of  dull,  quickly  to  return  to 
dull  again.  It  is  not  derived  from  any  connexion 
he  can  form  with  earthly  things ;  which,  as  we  have 
ieen  are  all  doomed  to  perifh.  It  confifts  in  that 
thinking  part,  which  is  fufceptible  of  intelJeftual 
improvement  and  moral  worth;  which  was  formed 
after  the  image  of  God  ;  which  is  capable  of  peroe- 
tual  progrefs  m  drawing  nearer  to  his  nature  .  and 
lhall  Partake  of  the  divine  eternity,  when  time  and 
the  world  fitall  be  no  more.  This  is  all  that  is  ref- 
peaabJe  in  man.  By  this  alone,  he  is  raffed  above 
perifhab.e  fubftances,  and  allied  to  thofe  that  are  ce- 
eftial  and  immortal.  This  part  of  our  nature,  then 
let  us  cultivate  with  care  ;  and,  on  its  improvement’ 
reft  our  feff  eftimation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  fuffer- 
mg  ourfelves  to  be  wholly  irnmerfed  in  matter, 
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plunged  in  the  dregs  of  fenfuality,  we  behave  as  if 
we  were  only  made  for  the  body  and  its  animal 
pleafures,  how  degenerate  and  bafe  do  we  become  ? 
Dedined  to  (urvive  this  whole  material  fydem,fent 
forth  to  run  the  race  of  immortality  and  glory,  (hall 
we  thus  abufe  our  Maker’s  goodnefs,  degrade  our 
original  honour,  and  fink  ourfelves  into  deferved 
mi-fery  ?  It  remains,  that, 

IV.  W  e  contemplate  the  diflolution  of  the  world, 
as  the  introduction  to  a  greater  and  nobler  fydem, 
in  the  government  of  God.  lVey  according  to  his 
prcmife>  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  nezo  earthy  where¬ 
in  dwelteth  nghteoufnefs *.  Temporal  things  are 
now  to  give  place  to  things  eternal.  To  this  earth¬ 
ly  habitation  is  to  fucceed  the  city  of  the  living  God. 
The  earth  had  completed  the  purpofe  for  which  it 
was  created.  It  had  been  employed  as  a  theatre, 
on  which  the  human  generations  were  fucceffively 
to  come  forth,  and  to  fulfil  their  term  of  trial.  As 
long  as  the  period  of  trial  continued,  much  obfcurity 
was  of  courfe  to  cover  the  counfels  of  Providence. 
It  was  appointed,  that  all  things  Should  appear  as 
coming  alike  to  all  ;  that  the  righteous  fhould  feem 
often  negledled  by  Heaven,  and  the  wicked  be  al¬ 
lowed  externally  to  profper  ;  in  order  that  virtue 
and  piety  might  undergo  a  proper  ted  ;  that  it  might 
be  Giown  who  were  fincere  adherents  to  conference, 
and  who  were  mere  followers  of  fortune.  The  day 
which  terminates  the  duration  of  the  world,  termi¬ 
nates  all  thofe  Teeming  diforders.  The  time  of  tri¬ 
al  is  concluded.  The  final  diferimination  of  cha¬ 
racters  is  made.  When  the  righteous  go  into  ever- 
lading  happinefs,  and  the  wicked  are  difmided  into 
the  regions  of  pumfhment,  the  whole  mydery  of 
human  affairs  is  unravelled;  and  the  conduft  of 
Providence  is  juflifiecfto  man. 


*  2  Peter  iii.  15. 
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Suited  to  a  condition  of  trial  was  the  ftate  and 
form  of  the  world  which  we  now  inhabit.  It  was 
not  defigned  to  be  a  manfion  for  innocent  and  hap¬ 
py  fpirits  ;  but  a  dwelling  for  creatures  of  fallen  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  mixed  characters.  Hence,  thofe  mix¬ 
tures  of  pleafure  and  pain,  of  diforder  and  beauty, 
with  which  it  abounds.  Hence,  fome  regions  of  the 
earth  presenting  gay  and  pleafing  Scenes  ;  others, 
exhibiting  nothing  but  ruggednefs  and  deformity  ; 
the  face  of  nature,  Sometimes  brightened  by  a  ferene 
atmofphere,  and  a  Splendid  (un  ;  Sometimes  disfig- 
uied  by  jarring  elements,  and  overcaft  with  troubled 
ikies.  But  far  unlike  Shall  be  the  everlafting  habi¬ 
tations  of  the  juft.  Though  how  they  are  formed, 
or  what  objeCts  they  contain,  is  not  given  us  now 
to  conceive  ;  nor,  in  all  probability,  would  our  fac- 
ulties  be  equal  to  the  conception  ;  the  emblemati¬ 
cal  descriptions  of  them  in  Scripture  are  calculated 
to  excite  high  ideas  of  magnificence  and  glory.  This 
one  particular  we  know  with  certainty,  that  therein 
we  eth  nghleGufnefs  ;  that  is,  complete  virtue  and 
eternal  order  ;  and  wherever  thefe  are  found,  the 
molt  perfeft  Sources  are  opened  of  joy  and  bliSs. 

I  ms  earth  was  never  intended  for  more  than  the 
outer  court  the  porch,  through  which  the  righteous 
were  to  pafs  into  the  temple  and  fanduary  of  the 

ivimty.  When  that  which  is  perfett  is  comey  that 
which  is  m  part  Jhall  he  done  away . 

r  . Pe  1f/erern^e  ^hich  Allows  from  what  has  been 
in  flip  n  j  Ur  cannot  be  So  well  exprefled  as 
followin' °f  theAPoftle>  the  verSe  immediately 
be  dittnlf  rJ  G  *  ^ee^nS  that  all  thefe  things  Jhall 
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or  man,  to  exalt  our  fentiments,  and  to  purify  our 
lile  from  what  is  vicious  or  vain  ?  While  we  purfue 
the  bufinefs  and  cares  of  our  prefent  Ration,  and 
partake  of  the  innocent  pieafures  which  the  world 
affords,  let  us  maintain  that  dignity  of  charafter, 
which  becomes  immortal  beings  ;  let  us  aft  with 
that  circumfpeftion,  which  becomes  thole  who 
know  they  are  foon  to  fland  before  the  judgment 
feat  of  the  Son  of  God  :  In  a  word,  let  us  ftudy  to 
be  what  we  would  wifh  to  be  found,  if  to  us  the 
day  of  the  Lord  fhould  come. 

I  know  it  will  occur,*  that  the  profpeft  of  that 
day  cannot  be  expefted  to  have  much  influence  on 
the  prefent  age.  The  events  of  which  I  have  treat¬ 
ed,  muft  needs,  it  will  be  faid,  belong  to  fome  future 
race  ©f  men.  Many  prophecies  yet  remain  to  be 
fulfilled.  Many  preparatory  events  mud  take  place, 
before  the  world  is  ripe  for  final  judgment. — Whe¬ 
ther  this  be  the  cafe  or  not,  none  of  us  with  certainty 
know.— But  allow  me  to  remind  you,  that  to  each 
of  us,  an  event  is  approaching,  and  not  far  diflant, 
which  fhall  prove  of  the  fame  effect  with  the  coming 
of  the  clay  of  the  Lord.  The  day  of  death  is,  to 
every  individual,  the  fame  as  the  day  of  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  world.  The  fun  may  continue  to  fhine  % 
but  to  them  who  are  laid  in  the  grave,  his  light  is 
finally  extinguifhed.  The  world  may  remain  ac¬ 
tive,  bufy,  and  noify  ;  but  to  them  all  is  filence. 
The  voice  which  gives  the  mandate.  Return  again 
to  your  diijty  is  the  fame  with  the  found  of  the  laft 
trumpet.  Death  fixes  the  doom  of  every  one,  fi¬ 
nally  and  irrevocably.  This  iurely  is  an  event 
which  none  of  us  can  remove  in  our  thoughts  to  a 
remote  age.  Tomorrow,  today,  the  fatal  mandate 
may  be  iffued.  Watch  therefore  ;  he  fober  and  vi¬ 
gilant  ;  ye  know  not  at  what  hour  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh .  "  Having 
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Having  now  treated  both  of  the  creation  and 
diffolution  of  the  world,  I  cannot  conclude  without 
calling  your  thoughts  to  the  magnificent  view,  which 
thefe  events  give  us,  of  the  kingdom  and  dominion 
of  the  Almighty.  With  reverence  we  contemplate 
his  hand  in  the  fignal  difpenfations  of  providence 
among  men  ;  deciding  the  fate  of  battle.>  ;  railing 
up,  or  overthrowing,  empires  ;  calling  down  the 
proud,  and  lifting  the  low  from  the  duft.  But  what 
are  luch  occurrences  to  the  power  and  wifdongwhich 
He  difplays  in  the  higher  revolutions  of  the  univerfe ; 
by  his  word,  forming  or  diffblving  worlds  ;  at  his 
pleaiure,  tranfplanting  his  creatures  from  one  world 
to  another;  that  he  may  carry  on  new  plans  of  wif- 
dom  and  goodnels,  and  fill  all  fpace  with  the  won¬ 
ders  of  creation  !  Succcflive  generations  of  men 
have  aiifen  topoffefs  the  earth.  Bj^  turns  they  have 
palled  away,  and  gone  into  regions  unknown.  Us 
he  hath  railed  up,  to  occupy  their  room.  We  too 
fhall  fhortly  dilappear.  But  human  exiflence  ne¬ 
ver  perilhes.  Life  only  changes  its  form,  and  is 
renewed.  Creation  is  ever  filling,  but  never  full. 
When  the  whole  intended  courfe  of  the  generations 
of  men  fhall  be  finilhed,  then,  as  a  fhepherd  leads 
his  flock  from  one  pafture  to  another,  fo  the  great 
Creator  leads  forth  the  fouls  which  he  has  made, 
into  new  and  prepared  abodes  of  life.  They  ao 
^r°jT1  eart^  to  a  new  earth,  and  new  heavens  ; 

j—  £^ey  rernove>  only  from  one  province  of 
the  divine  dominion  to  another.  Amidft  all  thofe 
changes  of  nature,  the  great  Ruler  himfelf  remains 
without  vanablentfs  or  Jhadow  of  turning.  To  him’, 
toete  fucceffive  revolutions  of  being  are  but  as  yef- 
tcrday  when  it  is  paft.  From  his  eternal  throne,  he 
beholds  worlds  riling  and  palling  away  •  meafures 
out  to  the  creatures  who  inhabit  them,  powers  and 
faculties  fluted  to  their  Hate  j  and  diflributes  among 

them 
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them  rewards  and  punifhments,  proportioned  to 

their  actions. - What  an  aftonifhing  view  do  fuch 

meditations  afford  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  infinite 
in  its  extent ;  everlafting  in  its  duration  ;  exhibit¬ 
ing,  in  every  period,  the  reign  of  perfeft  righteouf- 
nels  and  wifdom  !  Who  by  fearching  can  fnd  out 
God  ?  who  can  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ? 
Great  and  marvellous  are  all  thy  worksy  Lord  God 
Almighty  !  Juf  and  true  are  all  thy  waysy  thou  King 
of  j aints  f 
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